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/ DEDICATE this little book with all respect and in all humi¬ 
lity to the revered memory of my father , HafIZ HaKIM 

• « 

MaULAWI Muhammad Ishaq, a learned and reputed 

« # 

physician of Patna. He practised the healing art With 
great success for half a century. His saintly character 
and deep sympathy for his patients, commanded the 
respect of everyone who came in touch With him. 
His grave at Patna is the visiting place for a large 
number of people even today. To him I owed every¬ 
thing when he lived and to his inspiring memory are 
due all my humble achievements ever since his death. 
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W herever there is a trace of the dust 
raised by your foot , 

It is for us a souvenir from Paradise . 






FOREWORD 

BY 

Dr. Bidhan Cbakdra Boy, 
m.d., m.h.c.f.. p.B.c.s., (England). 

Chief Mim$tcr, TVetl Firngal. 

The history of the development of the science of medicine 
is i nteresting as well as instructive. Its importance has been 
realised since the beginning of the present ci ntury. Its 
historical, scientific and educational values have l>ecn emphasi* 
sed«by medical men and institutions. More than a score of 
professorships, in addition to numerous lectureships, have hern 
established in the universities and medical institutions of Europe 
and America. Societies and clubs devoted to the study of the 
subject have been started. Several journals dealing with the 
history of medicine, are regularly published. The volume of 
Index Medicus has largely increased in recent *times which 
show's how actively medicine is participating in the study of 
its origins and development and how much we are being 
influenced by modern historical methods. 

Scholars and medical men of India have published the 
English translations of several ancient medical works and 
monographs on them. A history of Indian medicine from the 
earliest period to the modern times containing biographical nnd 
bibliographical notices of the ancient Ayurvedic physicians and 
of their works has been published hy Calcutta 1 niversify. But 
the interest in the history of medicine in general has not 
developed in our country. No important work has so far been 
done cither on the general history' of the subject or on the 
contributions of any other country or people to the development 
of medical rcience. Dr. Mohammed Zuhnyr Siddi<]i, Professor 
of Islamic Culture, Calcutta University, is the first Indian 
scholar to write n short history of the contributions of the 
Arabic and Persian writers, to the history of medicine. 

The contribution of the Arabic nnd Persian writers of the 
medieval period, to the development of medical science is 
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immense. These masters of medicine mode many important 
discoveries in the field of medical science. It is their achieve¬ 
ments in this sphere that served as the foundation for its modern 
developments. Several European Orientalists and historians of 
scipnee have dealt with them in their works. But so far they 
have touched only the fringe of the field. In this book 

Dr. Siddifji has brought to light many facts which were so far 
general!}* unknown. He has described some of the important 
discoveries of the Arab and Persian masters of medicine, some 
of the medical institutions, hospitals and colleges, which were 
established by them in India and other countries. He has fully 
discussed the earliest Arabic medical compendium which 
contains a complete description not only of the Greek system of 
medicine but also of the Indian medicine on the basis of four of 
the important ancient Indian medical works. He has also 

described two of the earliest Persian books on medicine, written 
in India, entirely on the basis of the ancient Indian medical 
hooks and has dealt with many other important problems 
connected with the Arabian and Persian medicine. 

Dr. Siddiqi is known to me for more than twenty-five years. 
He is a 'gentleman-scholar' in the true sense of the term. lie 
is not a medical man. But he has made a thorough study of 
Arabic and Persian medical literature’and his knowledge of the 
history of medicine in general is fairly wide. He possesses 
keen critical acumen, is fully conversant with the modern 
methods of historical and literary research and is a sound 
scholar of Arabic and Persian literature. His researches in 
certain field of Arabic literature have been already recognised. 

I hose interested in the history of medicine should feel grateful 
to him for the present work which is sure to win fresh laurels 
for him. I commend it for perusal to those interested in the 
subject and am confident that it will inspire the younger 
generation to moke further researches on it. 








It is with some diffidence that I present this book to the 
readers, for I possess few of the necessary qualifications which 
have been enumerated by Prof. E. G, Browne (/4 rabian Medicine, 
pp. 112-13) and by Dr. Cyril Elgood (A Medical History of 
Persia , pp. 58*1-86) for this type of work. I do not know 
either the Greek Language or the modern medical science, and 
therefore, I was greatly hampered in identifying Arabic 
medical terms with their Greek originals, as well as in rendering 
certain parts of the Arabic and Persian texts into English. 
The only qualification that I possess for this work, is that I can 
read Arabic and Persian texts and that I was educated and 
trained in Arabian medicine in my early life by my father who 
being a distinguished practitioner of Arabian medicine, 
fully conversant with Arabic and Persian medical literature. It 
was this early training that encouraged me to take up the work 
and to contribute my little bit towards the compilation of the 
history of the development of Arabian medicine till the early 
Abbasid period, so that it may be utilized by scholars, better 
qualified than T, in determining the role of the Arabic and 
Persian writers on medicine in the evolution of the healing 
art up to its present stage. 

Now it remains my pleasant duty to express my thanks 
to the University of Calcutta which very kindly agreed to 
publish the book, and made a special grant for getting the 
photostat copies of certain articles bearing on its contents and for 
securing a number of illustrations and preparing their blocks. 
I must also thank several of my friends who have helped me in 
this work in various ways. Dr. *Abdu's*8att4r fjhddiqi of 
Allahabad helped me with many valuable suggestions. Mr. 
§jbahu’d-Dfn ‘Abdu'r-Ftahnian of the DdnTI-Musnnnifin of 
A‘?amgarh lent me several books which were not available in 
Calcutta. Dr. A. B. M. Hahfbulluh and Dr. S. IraAmu’d-Din 
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of the Dacca University supplied me with four of the illustra¬ 
tions, Dr. Yfisufu’d-Dfn of the Osmnnia University of Hyderabad 
with three of them and Dr. Nifdmu'd-Dfn, the Director of the 
Dd’iratu’l-Ma'drif and Advisor to the Sdldr-i-Jang Kstate Library 
with one of them. Professor H. K. Shirwdnl sent me a note on 
the historic and beautiful building of the Ddru'sfa-Shifd of 
Hyderabad which, by the way, is now in a dilapidated condition 
and deserves immediate attention from the Archaeological 
Department. Mr. ‘Afd Karim 13arq, an industrious scholar and 
lecturer in Persian at the Calcutta University read the proofs 
of the whole book and prepared the index. To all of them 
I feel deeply grateful for their kind help. And last but not least, 
I must express my thanks to the Calcutta University Press which 
has fully co-opcratcd with ine in solving every difficulty which 
arose while the book was being printed. 

July 8, 1958 M. Z. §iDDfQf 
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A Hakfm in his dispensary examining patients 


Frontispiece 



From a Ms. of Khud**u'LHashd’ish ica Mandfi’u't- 
ttayawan, Salar-i-Jnng Muioum {Arabic No. 139) dated 
679 A H. 1280 A.D., fol. 196. 


II-A Arab suigeons standing near Frederick II of Ilohenstuu- 
• fen (1194-1250 A.D.) 


XIX 


From the A'ddbu’I-Luyhati'l-'Arabiyt/a of J urji Zaydlia 
(vol. IV, p. 158). 


II-B Cauterization by the Arab Surgeons on the wrist of 

Frederick IT of Llohenstaufen xix 


From ah/fildl (July 22. 1927) of MaulAnA Abu’l-Kalim 
A'zAd, who claimed to have reproduced it from an article 
of Reinaud on “The Cultural relations between the 
East and the West after the Crusades," in which he 
published five illustrations of this type. 


Ill Caesarian operations by the Arab Burgeons. xxi 

From a Ms. of nl-Biriini*s ai-A'thdru’l-Bdqiyya, 
copied ot Tabriz fn 1307 A.D. and preserved in Edin¬ 
burgh University Library (Arabic 161), folio 16 a. A 
one-coloured small photogrnph of it has been published 
by Prof. Hitti in his History of the Arabs, p. 407. 

Al-Bir'iini remarks that, “Caesar was extracted from the 
womb of his dead mother by means of this operation 
and was therefore called Caesar." He adds that s : mi- 
larly was born Ahnind b. Sabi also. fEng. tr. p. 33.). 

This remark shows that this operation like the operation 
for tho stone in the bladder, has been in vogue since 
ancient times (see Doctor’s Oath by W, FL S. Jones, 

Cambridge, 1924, pp. II and 33). The tatter operation 
was probably practiced in ancient India also as it 
appears from the preliminary instructiot » to be given, 
according to Susruta, by the preceptor to bis disciples. 
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free hospital for all classes of patients nnd also ns n 
college of Arabian Medicine. It has been described 
in the TariA7i.i-Qufl> Shdhi (pp. 150-151) and in the 
ftfdhmhna. (p. 301). 
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From the "Fami-i-Jarrd/if A*i TdriJth•* by Hakim 
JalAlu'd-Din HusAmi. 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

(based on the HUtory of Medicine by M. Neuburger). 

The present highly developed but imperfect stage of tbe 
science of medicine, has not been reached by the effort 4 * of any 
particular race or nation. It is the result of the labours of 
almost all the nations li\ing in the different parts of tbe world. 
Every nation has contributed its own little bit towards its 
development. Its origin has been traced back to the animal 
stage. Tbe healing processes of cooling, heating, rubbing, 
massaging, of enemata, of blood letting, the use of the juice 
of celandine for sore eyes, that of leaves of arum for stomach 
trouble, that of a variety of origanum and of bitter root of 
ophiorrhiza as antidotes to snake-bite, of tbe leaves of dictamnus 
for the cure of wounds etc., have been traced back to various 
animals. These and other curative processes were adopted by 
the primitive rnan for healing and curing certain injuries and 
ailments. The primitive man observed these phenomena, and 
added to them a good deal of the results of his own experience. 
He used medicinal plants as well as mineral substances in the 
form of decoctions and cataplasms, powders and pills, poultices 
and plasters. Some primitive races were also familiar with 
tbe use of fumigation, inhalation, snuffs, nasal douching and 
instillation. Inoculation against small-pox and snake-bite were 
performed by rubbing the contents of a pustule into an incision 
in the skin. Venesection was performed on various veins. 
Even such a difficult and severe operation as trephining of the 
skull was performed by the primitive man as early as the stone 
age. Modern research lias brought to light skulls on which 
it was performed thrice. As far as remedies are concerned, 
these may be sufficiently indicated by the fact that the modern 
pharmacopoeia owes no small part of its most valuable contents 
to the Aboriginal sources. 

Hi— nwiB 
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When man’s mind progressed mul his reasoning faculties 
developed and civilisation advanced, various peoples made their 
own contributions to the theory and practice of the science of 
medicine. The Assyrians and the Babylonians considered the 
disease as something foreign to the body, caused by the “evil 
spirit , classified it on anatomical and symptomatic basis and 
introduced many new therapeutic agents. The Egyptians 
developed hygiene to a very high degree and added more drugs 
and medicaments to the pharmacopoeia. 

The Persians in consequence of their dualistic religious 
principle held that the disease in its countless manifestations, 
was the effect of the influence of Ahriman. 

The contribution of India to the science of medicine is 
immense. Its medical literature is rich, varied and of great 
importance. Its wealth of knowledge and sj’sternatic construc¬ 
tion must be admired even by a modern medical man. It 
prescribed a high standard of medical ethics and etiquette, as 
well as for the qualification necessary for a student of medicine. 
It put medical education on scientific basis. The course of 
instruction lasted for six years and included the mastery of the 
standard medical works as well as the practical training in 
medicine and surgery under the supervision of a qualified and 
reputed teacher. 

After the completion of the study, permission to practice 
. had to be obtained from the king. The Indians developed the 
system of prognosis and diagnosis to a very high degree. 

Susruta has mentioned 7(50 medicinal plants. In addition 
to them animal and miuerul substances were also used as 
medicaments. 

In surgery, the attainments of the Indians, which were 
based entirely on keen observation, rich experience and rational 
considerations remained unrivalled for many centuries by any 
other nation. Their most astonishing perfoimanccs were in 
the domains of laparotomy, lithotomy and ploetie operation. 
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As a matter of fact the plastic surgery of the nineteenth century 
was stimulated by the example of Indian methods. 

The Indians appeared to have anticipated the principle on 
which modern system of Homeopathy is based. 

To them muBt also be given the credit for the use of 
hypnotism in connection with surgical operation. It was not 
a mere accident that Doctor Esdaile performed many operations 
in Calcutta under anaesthesia induced by hypnotism. 

1 nder the influence of Buddhism, however, the care for 
the sick developed greatly and consequently hospitals, homes 
and pharmacies were established. 

The Chinese who must have been greatly influenced by the 
Indian system of medicine appeared to have made little indepen¬ 
dent contribution to the medical science excepting by greater 
development of the pulse lore and by adding a few drugs to the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

In Greece, Hippocrates, otic of the greatest medical 
geniuses of all times, raised medicine to the highest pinnacle 
of glory and laid the true foundation of all its future develop¬ 
ment not by making any great discovery either in the field of 
medicine or iu surgery, but by raising the ethical standard and 
etiquette of the medical profession to the highest degree, by 
changing the method of enquiry in medical problems from 
dogmatic, speculative and deductive processes to the inductive 
method based entirely on observation of facts and their actual 
experience. 

According to him “The high ethical view of the medical 
calling is the incentive to the most laborious study, the most 
accurate clinical observation and the most conscientious treat¬ 
ment." 

He made medicine free from the influence of priesthood and 
of theurgy ns well as from dogmatic and unfounded speculation 
and presumption and based his enquiries entirely od observation 
of facts and actual experience of clinical cases. He gave due 
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credit to nil bis predecessors in the field of medicine for their 
valuable* achievements, hut eliminated such of their theories as 
were based on mere assertion or unwarranted deduction. He 
attached greater importance to the clinical history of every case 
than to general pathological principles. He focussed his mind 
more on the sick than on the sickness, more on prognosis than 
on diagnosis. He did not follow rigidly either causal or sympto¬ 
matic line of treatment but applied to every individual case 
what suited it best. In his therapy he depended mainly on the 
natural healing powers of the individual patient, helping them* 
with suitable diet and also with medicine when necessary. 

About three centuries after Hippocrates there appeared in 
the field of medicine 1 the great genius of Oalen with commanding 
talents, immense power ol combination and matchless diligence. 
He unified in one complete system the attainments of his 
predecessors in the various branches of medical science adding 
to them a good deal of his own achievements. But in doing so 
he combined the Hippocritic inductive method of enquiry with 
that of deductive process based on mere plausible assumption. 

He made a life-long study of anatomy, corrected many 
errors of his predecessors in this field, and added to it a good 
deal of his own discoveries. He achieved excellent results in 
certain branches of physiology, particularly in that of brain and 
spinal cord. But many of the results achieved by him were 
erroneous. He made an important contribution to Pathology 
by recognising the significance of a transitional state, preliminary 
to the onset of sickness. His writings show his great insight in 
special Pathology also. In therapeutics he generally follows 
empirical methods instead of dogmatic principles. He recogni¬ 
sed the importance of the healing power of nature and accepted 
the dictum of Hippocrates that “do g *od and at least do no 
harm". 

In the use of medicaments he was at times guided by 
clinical experience but generally lie followed the deductive and 
speculative principle. 
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In Hygiene he was a faithful follower of Hippocrates. He 
attained all that wa* possible, in systematising all the various 
branches into one organic whole, though it wns based more on 
brilliant fiction than on solid facts. 

The Arabs who began their scientific activity with fresh 
energy, in the 8th century of the Christian Era continued it with 
unabated vigour for about a thousand ^ears, bad inherited the 
attainments of all the previous nations in the fields of various 
sciences in general and of medicine in particular. The important 
• centres of their scientific activities were situated in Mesopotamia 
and in Spain. They collected the works of the Greeks, of the 
Indians and of the other nations, on medicine, and got them 
translated into their own language with the help of the masters 
of the science belonging to different nationalities. They soon 
started their own independent investigations in the fields of 
various sciences in general and of medicine in particular. The 
results had been extremely valuable. In tins book a modest 
attempt lias been made to give a short account of their achieve¬ 
ments. 




INTRODUCTION 

Importance of Arabian Medicine 

Arabian Medical literature lias played an important part in 
the history of the healing art. It preserved 

rrcwifitioo of.. ' • .. , 

Aacicnt Medicine. the mediciil attainments ol the Greeks and 

the Indians, added to them the results of the 
medical experiences of the various nations like the Egyptians, the 
Persians and the Chinese, with which it came in contact during 
its long history of one thousand years, laid the foundation of 
the principles of Induction and fnductivc Methods and stressed 
upon their application to medical science. 

Some of the devotees of Arabian Medicine applied these 
methods to medical and clinical cases and 
ii*r!metiIod» n made observation and experience the basis 

of their theories and thereby made important 
concrete contribution to medical science. Their patrons, the 
Muslim Caliphs and Sultans, under whose liberal patronage and 
fostering care these medical men belonging to different nations 
and communities worked, carried the results ol their labours 
to the countries which they conquered and founded numerous 
medical institutions, colleges, hospitals and homes, for its 
cultivation and practice, for the relief of the sick and suffering 
people of all classes. The Arabian Medical practitioners col¬ 
lected and preserved the results of their‘experiences of clinical 
cases which they minutely observed and treated either in 
the hospitals or in private practice. They generally and 
ar-Rdzf particularly, have often referred to these cases in 
the al -Iidtvl, the Kitdbu'l-Fdkkir and other works. Arabian 
Medicine thus developed, is followed and practised in a iarge 
part of the world from Algeria to India and serves as a source 
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of medical relief to the suffering people! in these countries 
till today. 

I 

Independent Contributions of Arabian Medical Men 

to the Medical Science 

In Chapter VIII of this book, I have pointed out some of 
the basic principles which, according to the 
contrfbutloi,".' r r<> Arabic medical writers, should form the basis 

of medical theories. But their unshakable 
confidence In Greek writers and certain theological beliefs stood 
in their way of making full use of these principles. Still 
they could not shut their eyes towards the facts which they 
observed, and they did not fail to correct some of the inaccur¬ 
acies which persisted till their time and to make important 
independent contribution to the medical science on the basis 
of their own experiences. Some of the contributions of these 
writers to the various branches of Medical Science are given 
below :— 

.luofomy : 

1. ‘ Abdu*l-Latlf al-Bagbdadi (1162-1231) pointed out that 
Galen was in error when be stated that the lower jaw consisted 
of more than one piece and went so far as to observe that human 
anatomy could be better understood by the minute observation of 
human body than by reading the works of Galen and the Greek 
writers. 1 

2. Some of them pointed out that- the skull consisted of 
eight l>one8 and not of seven as Galen thought. 3 

3. Some of them observed that there were three ossicles 
in the car which were responsible for tlie sense of hearing.“ 

1 Elgood. A Medical History of Persia p. 3.T2 

- ll.ikim Md. Kobtruddio, Some I.riser known Pact* about Arabian 
Medicine, p. 12. 

* Ibid., P . 12. 
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Physiology : 

4. Some of them asserted that grape-juice (sugar) was 
present in the blood (Sharhu'l-Asbiib by Burhanuddfn).’ 

5. * * ** Ali Husayn al-Jilani in his commentary on the Canon 
has observed that blood was always in circulation. J 

6. An Egyptian physician (Tauffq Susa) has shown that 
lbnu*n-Naffs (‘AU’u’d-Din Abtil-'Ata *Alf b. Abl Hazm al- 
Qwashi al-Dimaship), an Arab physician of the thirteenth 
century (607-687, 1210-1288), in his commentary on the 
anatomy of Avicenna, in striking contrast with him and Galen, 
described the lesser or pulmonary circulation almost correctly, 
nearly three centuries before its discovery by William Harvey 
who is regarded as the father of modern medicine. 8 Dr. J. 
Blatham of the University of Manchester also has recognised 
that the basic principles of the modern theory of circulation of 
blood was originally propounded by the Arab physician Ibnu'n- 
Nafis, in the thirteenth century. 4 


1 Hakim Md. Knbiruddm, Some Leaser known Facts about Arabian 
Mcdic.ne, p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

a Isis, 1935, Vol. XXIII. pp. 100.120 

* Tlio Sunday Times (London) of the 9th June. 1957. reported 
that Dr. J. Blatham of the University of Manchester wrote in connection 
with 1 lie tercentenary of the* death of William Harvey, the discoverer 
of the fact of the circulation of blood, that Ibnu'n-Xuffs. an Arab physician. 

**had discovered the essential principle of the pulmonary circulation, which 
he described more or leas accurately, almost three centuries before any 
Europeon.'* The doctor said thut Ibuu’n-Naffs, “recognized the fallacy of 
Galen’s thoory of invisible channels between the ventricles and also refuted 
Avicenna's supposition that there was some visible link between these two 
chambers. He similarly explained that blood was purified in the lungs, 
where it was refiued on contact with the air inhaled from the outer utmos* 

phere.It should not be assumed too readily that great discoveries 

in medicine were made only in Europe*' (The Statesman, of Calcutta, the 
11th June, 1957). 
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7. AM 'Abbas lias said that there were three layers in 
the walls of blood vessels.* 

8. Hunayn b. Ishaq has stated that the structure of the 
brain was similar to that of the nerves; he lias also remarked 
that all cerebral sensations arj really movements.* 

* Xldu’d-Din nl-Qtirasbl has remarked that the food is the 
fuel for the maintenance of body-heat This has been greatly 
developed by the modern Physiologists." 1 

10. A^-Tabari has remarked in his Firdaustil-Hikmat that 
digestion is in reality a kind of decomposition.' 

11. Hunayn was of opinion that in the stomach there was 
a sour juice which caused the sensation of hunger.® 

1*2. Al-Jilam has referred to the rotary movement of food 
as well as to the intestinal peristalsis.® 

13. Abu Salil al-Masihi lias pointed out that the absorp¬ 
tion of food takes place more through the intestine than through 
the stomach and he and Avicenna both observed that the 
process of digestion begins in the mouth where food is acted 
upon by certain digestive secretions. 7 

Abu Snhl lias also given a detailed description of the 
gastric juice. 

14. AbtTl-Fnraj has remarked that in the nerves there are 
canals through which the impulses of sensation and movement 
pass along the body/ 

15. 8oine of them observed that the liver played an 
important part in the formation of blood. 

1 Hnkfm Md. Knbiruddin, Sonic Letter Irnou n Fact* about /Iratn'an 
Medicine, p. 12. 

* Ibid., pp. 12 and 15. 

* Ibid., p. V>. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

f Ibid,, pp. 18-14. 

* Thceacru*, Booh, VI, p. It.; Hukfm Md. Kobiruddm, Sonic I.ester 
known Facte about Arabian Medicine, p. 10. 
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16. The modern germ theory appears to he based on the 
observation of Avicenna who has discussed in detail that unless 
a bodily secretion is contaminated by foul foreign earthly body 
no infection can take place. And the Spanish Arab physician 
Tbn Khatima (d. 1360) has observed that man was surrounded 
by minute bodies which enter into human system and produce 
disease. These remarks, as Or. (Iruner has observed, gives its 
a glimpse of the modern germ theory.' The keen observation 
of the contagious character of Plague described by IbmTl-Kbatlb 
(1313-77) as well as by Ibn Khatima also leads to the 
above theory. Ihnu’l-Kha$fh in a passage quoted by M. 
Meyerhof observes : “The existence of contagion is established 
by experience, study, and the evidence of the senses, by trust* 
worthy reports on transmission by garments, vessels, ear-rings ; 
by the spread of it by persons from one house, by infection of 

a healthy sea-port by an arrival from an infected land. 

by the immunity of isolated individuals and ..... nomadic 
Beduin tribes of Africa ..... It musit be a principle that 
a proof taken from the Traditions has to undergo modification 
when in manifest contradiction with the evidence of the per¬ 
ception of the senses.” And fbn Khatima remarks :— 

“The result of my long experience is that if a person 
comes into contact with a patient, he is immediately attacked by 
the disease with the same symptoms. If the first patient 

expectorated blood, the second will do so. If the first 

developed buboes, they will appear on the other in the same 
places. If the first had an ulcer, the second will get the same; 
and the second patient likewise transmits the disease.’* 1 

17. Al-Jurjiini (d. 1136) was the first to mention in the chapter 
of Diseases of the Throat in his book Dhdkhirn-i-Khatrdrnzmshdhi, 
the connection between exophthalmos and goitre , a sign which 


Hakim M l. KohirikMin. Some t.eeecr known Facte about Arabian 
Medicine, p. 1.1. 

* Legacy of telam. pp. .TIO 11. 

C-1901U 
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ts said to have l>cen rediscovered 600 vears after him by Parry 
in 1825. 1 

Medicine : 

18. Oil small pox and measles ar-Riizf was the first 
physician to write an independent treatise Kitdbn'l-Ha$bati-wal» 
Judari which has been translated into more than a dozen Euro¬ 
pean languages and is described as an ornament to the medical 
literature of the world. Tn this book he pointed out for the first 
time, that small pox and measles were different diseases having 
different pathological conditions. 

19. Tie was also tlie first to write an independent treatise 
on 'Habits which become Natural* and thus be anticipated the 
conditioned reflex theory of Sherrington.* 

20. He also wrote an independent treatise on the diseases 
of children and therefore he might be rightly considered to be 
the father of Pediatrics. 

21. He also gives in his aUHdwi, his own independent 
opinion on a large number of diseases and their treatments, after 
having quoted the opinions and remarks of ail the important 
previous writers on the subject. A critical study of these observa¬ 
tions of the author is sure to yield important results showing bis 
independent contribution to medical science. The original 
Arabic text of the hook is now being printed by the Dd’iratul- 
Ma'drif of Hyderabad Deccan, and six volumes of it have 
already been published. For this important publication we 
must be grateful to the enthusiastic efforts of the active and 
zealous director of the Daira, Dr. Ni5amii’d-Dfn. 

2*2. Abn’Mlasan the physician of ‘Aijudu’d-Davvla intro¬ 
duced the process of bleeding for the treatment of cerebral 
haemorrhage and apoplexy." 

f A Medical H i* to ry of Pereia, p. 217. 

* Ibid, p. 202. 

* Ibid, p. 160. 
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23. Abu’l Qusirn a/.-Zabrawf (d. 1013) has observed in his 
book (Kitabu't-Tasrif) that the spinal paralysis was caused by 
the injury within the Medulla or ("onl, 

24. The Arabian physicians made use of stomach tiilnr and 
performed the gastric lavage in cases of poisoning. They used 
caunulated tubes instead of the modern rubber tubes.' 

25. The Arabian physicians according to l)r. Tauffq §usa 
were fully conversant with the principle of Opotherapy, the 
treatment of diseases by the administration of animal organs 
or extracts from them. In this connection Dr. Tauffq observed, 
“Although for the last 50 years the credit of the revival 
of this method of treatment has been attributed to Brown 
Sequard, bringing him world-wide fame, yet the method has, 
in fact, been widely in vogue since long in Asia Minor, Syria, 
and other places.** Following this principle the practitioners 
of Arabian medicine used animal brain and testicles for invigo¬ 
rating the respective organs in their patients. Indian practi¬ 
tioners of Arabian medicine have been using for long time the 
liver for hepatic diseases, spleen in diseases of spleen and brain 
for mental disorders.* * 

26. Bahjiti'd-Daula (d. 1507) was the first, according to 
Elgood, to record in his Khuldfatu't-Tajdrib, the spontaneous 
cure of cutaneous leishmaniasis after twelve months of ulceration. 
He w-as also the first to describe several diseases including 
hooping c^ugh which were not recognised in Europe for 
centuries after him.* 

Surgery : 

27. To surgery the Arabian surgeons made very valuable 
contributions. Abu’l-Qilsim nz-Zahrdwf invented many delicate 


* Hakim Md. Kahimddin.. Some IsCMer known Fact* about Arabian 

Medicine, p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 17. 

* A Medical Hilton/ of Pirtla, pp. 354*5.7. 
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surgical instruments the illustrations of which he has given in 
his book Kitdbu't-Ta$rif . 

28. Ibn Ztilir (1113-1J62) for the first time referred to 
the operation of Tracheotomy in his book Kitdbu' (-Taysir. 
This must be accepted as his independent contribution to 
surgery, for the Greeks have made no mention of it. 

*29. Avicenna deserves credit for introducing the treatment 
of lacrymal fistula by probing, when he suggested the introduc¬ 
tion of a medicated probe iuto the channel. 

30. The Arabian physicians were well-aware of the cold 
application for stopping Haemorrhage, of the thermocautery 
of wound, of the use of Cauterizing agents as well as of the 
silk legaturcs. Suturing of wound by the use of silk thread 
and of alcobol w’as for the first time described by ar-Razi. 

31. To the Arabian physicians should go the credit ol 
discovering Anaesthesia and of causing unconsciousness in 
certain cases for seven days, before the major operations. 1 

32. Dry dressing was stressed by Avicenna in bis Canon. 
He pointed out that healing was hastened by this method. 

33. To the eye-surgery the Arabian physicians made the 
greatest contributions of their own. They carried out skilfully 
and successfully every operation of the eye that is performed 
in modern times. 1 ' 

3-1. They knew well that eataruct was due to the opacity 
of the lense. 

35. The Arabian medical men used various kinds of lenses 
for defective vision. The commentator of «/-A slab has men¬ 
tioned these lenses in the chapter on cataract. 

oG. To Avicenna is due the credit for prescribing the 
complete and thorough removal of the tissues and all blood 
vessels of the aifectcd part and its adjoining areas, as treatment 
of Cancer (Sartan). According to him even then the cure is 


1 A Medical History of Persia, pp. 281-66. 
Ibid., p. 285. 
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not certain. 1 Bahdu’d-Daula, however, has remarked that there 


is no treatment for this disease excepting application of lead 


dissolved in Aqua Fortis.® 

37. Among the operations of the head they performed 
amputations of Uvula an i nasal polyps, tonsillectomy, paracen¬ 
tesis of the drum of the ear, excision of the whole tongue for 
malignant growths and removal of the diseased bone from the 
skull, replacing it by a piece of bone from the skull of a dog 
foj- treatment of Osteomyelitis of skull. 3 

38. They performed abdominal operation and drained the 
peritoneal cavity for peritoneal abscess in the approved modern 
style, and U3ed the sitting-up position and special drainage tube 
(Trocber and canula) which were later adopted by Fowler and 
Potin. A detailed desetiption of the method of operation is 
given by Bahdu’d-Dauia. 4 

Midwifery : 

39. The Greeks have left no records of any material 

progress in * * midwifery. The Arabian physicians were the 

pioneers in this branch of the science of medicine. Modern 

midwifery has been built upon the basis of the attainment of 
the works of Arabian writers on this subject. 

•10. Abul-Qdsim az-Zabrawi who was well versed in mid¬ 
wifery has fully described in bis book Kitabu't-Tasrif what is 
known as the ‘Walcher’s position’ of a child. 

41. He performed the operations of Cranioclasty for the 
delivery of dead foetus. He has dcscrilted it fully in an 

independent chapter in the above hook. 


1 The Carton, Vol. Ill, p. 137. 

* Klgood, .1 Medical flintonj of Penia , p. 287. 
’ Ibid., pp. 286-87. 


Ibid., p. 288. 
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Discovery of n etc drugs and ihe therapeutic agents : 

In this branch of medical science the contributions of 
Arabic writers are immense. Some of them are given below : — 

1*2. The Mufraddt of lbnu’l-Bayfar has described the 
medical properties of more than 1100 herbs whereas the earliest 
Persian book on the subject, the Kitubul-Abniya-'an-HaqdiqVl- 
Adrciya of Ibnu’J-MuwafFaq, contains the description of only 585 
drugs. Ibnu’I-Baypir’s work can be said to be the main basis of 
the first British Pharmacopoeia. 

13. Ar-Rjifcf introduced mercury ointments which he might 
have borrowed from the Indians. 

i t. He was the first physician to introduce wet-cupping 
for the treatment of apoplexy and cold water application in 
typhoid. 

15. Avicenna for the first time recommended the use of 
water bed. 11 is idea has been greatly developed in modern times 
in tlie form of " Leitter'a tubes," ice-bags, cold sponging etc. 1 

46. “The science of pharmacy " says Elgood, “was no¬ 
where more highly developed or more exact, than in the city 
of the Caliphs". “ Meyerhof has shown", he adds, “that the 
druggists could, if needed, measure out their wares to the frac¬ 
tion of a grain" *. According to Gustave Le Bon 

pharmacy is an Arabian contribution to medical science. Many 
new* processes—making of syrups and electuaries, ointments, 
liniments, and the silver and gold coatings, use of fats and 
oily substances, emulsions, etc. were introduced by them. 
Chemicals, like sulphuric acid, Nitric acid, Hydrochloric acid, 
alcohol and vinegars were used for the first time, as medica* 
meats, by the Arabian physicians. 


* Hakim \M. Kahirilddin, .So inr f,starr knau'n Factn abou! Arabian 
Medicine, p. 20. 

* A Medical Hittory of Portia, p. 251. 
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47. Home of the Arabian medical writers questioned the 
Greek theory of four elements. 

48. They generally believed in the theory of individual 
nature of every man. Avicenna accepted this theory ; and all 
the Arabian physicians in treating their patients relied upon 
the natural defensive power of every individual patient. Modern 
preventive medicine, according to Le Bon, is based on this very 
principle. Il>n Zuhr of Spain showed that nature itself worked 
in every human body and is capable of curing many ailments 
without any medication. 1 

49. Abu'l-llnsan-at-Tabari was the first to describe the 
itch-mite, now called, * * Sarcoptes which causes itch. 

50. He also pointed out that tuberculosis was a material 
infiltration and that organs other than the lungs could be affected 
by it independently. Anal-fistula and fissures could thus cause 
lesions in the lungs or other organs.* 

These are some of the definite independent contributions 
of the Arabian physicians and surgeons to medical science. 
Some more facts may be added. But a proper assessment of 
the value of Arabian medicine is not possible before the publi¬ 
cation of all the important Arabic medical works and their critical 
study by competent medical men. This must take a long 

time. ItMenmnds bard work which is sure to yield valuable 
results. 

II 


Arabian Hospitals 

(1.E., THE HOSPITALS IN WHICH 

Arabian Medicine was followed) 


4 t 


These hospitals remarks fbn Juhayr about the hospitals 
Ho'pit.1. ir* grr.t which he saw at Damascus, “ are among 

the great glories of Islam 1 As a matter 


clon«« of Ilia'll. 


* Hnkftn Md. Knbiruddlo, Some Letter knou n Fact < ahnut Arabian 

Medicine. |». If). 

* Ibid., p. 1.0, 


Trarrlm . p. 206. 
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of fact the whole network of hospitals which was 
established by the Muslim Caliphs, Sultans and noblemen 
throughout the vast Islamic dominions must be considered 
to be among the great glories of Islam. Being started 
at the l>eginning of the second century of Islamic era, it 
developed and spread simultaneously with Islamic power and 
Arabian Medicine, in all the countries conquered by the 
Muslims, and ultimately served as a model for the modern 
European hospitals. 


The fir** 

liotpitsl. 

regime, 
the year 
for the 
supplied 


The first Arabian hospital was established about Oie 
Arabian »anie time when the earliest Arabian Medical 
books were composed during the Umayyad 
It was founded by Walfd b. ‘Abda’l-Malik in 

88 A.H. (707 A.D). Me bail built guest-bouses 

travellers, homes for the blind and the lepers, 
them with food and cloths and other necessities 
of life and prevented them from going out of these homes. 
He also built a hospital for the sick persou9, appointed physicians 
for their treatment and provided them with all their requirements. 1 

As the Islamic'state advanced and developed and Arabian 
lu tumber in- Medicine progressed under the tolerant and 

cr«*>ed. all-embracing spirit of Islam, hospitals also 

increased in number and developed the scope of their activities. 
Every big town had its own hospital and arrangements were 
made that every village also might get medical aid at least at 
the time of emergency. 


The hospitals were of two classes : (1) The fixed hospitals 
Two ci*iKi of which were located at particular places, 

ho.pi<*t«. (2) The mobile hospitals which moved from 

place to place stopping at every place as long as necessary. Each 
of these two classes of liospitnls had particular competent 
physicians, assistants, surgeons, and a dispensary attached to it. 


1 al Maqrtzf, Kitdbul Klufat , Chapter on BlmAmtfin. 
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1. Numerous fixed hospitals which were situated at ditfer- 
Fi«d ent places in Africa, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 

Mesopotamia, Persia and other Islamic countries have been 
described by Ibn Abi ’U§aybi*a in his TabaydtuUAtibbd*, by al- 
Maqrfzf in his Khl(at, by Ibn Jubayr in his Travels and by other 
historians in their works. Several of them have been noticed by 
Elgood in his Medical History of Persia .* 

Describing a hospital which was founded in Morocco about 
a* botpiui »b 1200 A. D. and quoting ‘Abdu’lAVabfd of 
Mort>cro Morocco, Elgood says :— 

“Here was constructed a hospital, which I think is unequal¬ 
led in the world. First there was selected a targe open space in 
the most level part of the town, orders were given to architects 
to construct a hospital as well as possible. So the workmen 
embellished it with a beauty of sculpture and ornamentation 
even beyond what was demanded of them. All sorts of suitable 
trees and fruit trees were planted there. Water there w>as in 
abundance flowing through all the rooms. In addition there 
were four large pools in the centre of the building, one of which 
was lined with white marble. The hospital was furnished with 
valuable carpets of wool, cotton, silk, and leather, so wonderful 
that I cannot even describe them. A daily allowance of thirty 
dinars w’ns assigned for the daily ration of food, exclusive of the 
drugs and the chemicals which were on hand for the preparation 
of draughts, unguents, and collyria. For the use of the patients 
there were provided day-dresses and night-dresses, thick for 
winter and thin for summer. 

After he was cured, a poor patient received on leaving the 
M«»tu 7 help tor hospital a sum of money sufficient to keep 
poor patient. Him for a time. Rich patients received hack 

their money and clothes. In short, the founder did not confine 


1 p. 288 etc. 

D—1901 a 
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the use of the hospital to the poor nr to the rich. On the con¬ 
trary, every stranger who fell ill at Marrakesh, was carried there 
and treated until he either recovered or died. Every Friday the 
prince after the mid-d iy prayer mounted his horse to go and 
visit the patients and to learn about each of them. He used to 
ask how they were being treated. Tlu^ was his use until the 
day of bis death.'* 1 


A similar hospital was founded in the year 683 A.H. (1284 

M.naAri H'i.pit«i A.D.) by Muhammad Qnliiiin entitled al- 

Mansur at Cairo on the model of the Nuri 
hospital of Damascus which was founded earlier by Nurud-Dfn 
Zanjf. It was known as al-Bimrfristtin al-Muu^uri (Mansur! 
hospital). Al-Maqrfzl lias left a graphic description of it.* 
According to him the hospital was situated in a large palace 
occupying an area of ten thousand and six hundred yards. It 
contained four large buildings each of which had round itself 
large open field with tanks and fountains. For the expenses of 
the hospital and other connected charitable institutions the 
founder had made an endowment of properties yielding an 
annual income of about ten lacs of dirhams, and appointed 
several officials to manage them and keep complete accounts of 
the income and expenditure. The hospital was open to the poor 
as well as the rich, the military men as well as the civilians, the 
adults as well as the children, the free men ns well as the 
slaves, the male as well as the female. It was provided 
with all the medicaments and other requirements of the 
patients including beds and clothes for them. Competent 
physicians and male and female servants and nurses with 
fixed pay and allowances were appointed to attend and take care 
of them. There were separate wards for the male and the 
female patients. There were independent wards for every class 


* A Medical History of Persia, pp. 170*77. 

* al-Khitat, Chapter on BimArislAn. 
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of them. The main halls of the four buildings were fixed 
particularly for the patients Hiiffering from fever and similar 
diseases. There were special wards for the eye-patients, for 
surgical cases and for those suffering from diarrhoea. There 
was a particular ward for the patients suffering from cold 
diseases. Water flowed through all the variouB wards. There 
were separate independent rooms for pharmacy, for dispensary, 
for kitchen and for stores. There was a special hall for the 
chief physician where he delivered lectures on the medical 
sciiyice. The number of the patients and the period of their 
stay i<n the hospital were not fixed. There were arrangements 
for all kinds of help for the outdoor patients nl«o. 1 This hos¬ 
pital was much admired by the later Etmqican travellers. 5 

Before the Man$iirf hospital and after I fie Tiilunide 
Ho'piiaia at * *n by hospital were established two other hospitals 
ibn Jtib«jr. also one Cairo and the other at Mi$r, which 

were seen and admired by Ibn-Tubayr in the year 1183. Among 
many other hospitals which he saw during his travels, there 
were two at Damascus. While describing them he remarks 
about one of them : **It has a staff who maintains a 
register that records the name of the sick and the items 
they required, of medicine, food and other things. Early 
each morning the physicians come to tlie hospital to visit the 
sick and order the preparation of the proper medicines aDd 
food according as suit each person.’* a 

Far bigger and better than the above hospitals was the 

„ _ . ‘Atjudi Hospital of Baghdad which was founded 

AJtnli Hospital 

in the year 982.A.I). by \A<Judu’d-Daula. To 
it were brought the heat tncdiml talents of the time, available in 
the whole of the Eastern Caliphate. The number of its medical 


1 nl-Maqrtei, al-Khita(, Clmptor on BimdriitAn. Cf. Browne’* 
Lteture § on Arabian M cdicine*, pp. 101/2. 

• Latjacy of /«!urn. pp. .VtP-.’iU. 

• Travels, p. 2t»0. 
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stalT at one* * time, had reached eighty. ProhaMy it served as a 
model for the hospitals which were built in the later period nt 
different places. 


The mimher of the hospitals, however, increased by and 
by. In every big town in every province of 
N i 1 n”jT» r .r/ Kr-P ““ * the State were established one or more hospi- 


small town of 

Four it ^rbrti 


tals according to its requirements. In the 
Arbela, for example, its chief Abu Sa’fd Ktikubtirf 
built four asylums for the blinds and the 
patients of chronic diseases.' 


In Cairo according to Maqrlzi (here were three big hospi- 
__ „ . tals." There is also a record of several hospitals 

Thr** at Cairo * 

which were established at Mecca, Medina and 
Damascus, and were seen by Ibn Jubnyr during his travels. 

Raslndu’d-Dfn Kacjlullah, the learned and able minister 
of Gbii/.an Khan, not only repaired and renewed the old decay¬ 
ing hospitals but also founded several new splendid and well 
equipped ones at Uumadan. at Sultaniya and at Ghaz;ini\n. 
Some of them have l>een described by E. G. Browne and by 
Elgood.' Tamerlane who is generally known only for his cruelty 

had decreed that each city of his realm should 
be provided with at least one mosque, one 
school, odc serai (guest bouse) and one hospital. 4 The present 
system prevailing in Europe of having such institutions in every 
village is probably the result of the inlluence of the practice pre¬ 
vailing in Islamic States during the medieval period. In Delhi, 

however, under Mohammad b. Tugbluq there 
were seventy hospitals. 6 IIis successor Ffruz 
Slnib who was himself a competent physician, as will be seen 


T«mrrl«D»’* Ord-*r. 


70 boapitsU id Delhi. 


* Elgood, A Medical History of Persia, p. 172. 

* at-Khifaf, 

* Lecture* on Arabian Medicine, pp. 103 5; A Medical l/i*tonj of 
Pertia, pp. 311'15. 

4 A Medical History of Pereia, p 4 173. 

* E. & D., Vol. III. p. 576. 
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Inter, founded several more hospitals in Delhi.' Slier 8b4h had ap- 
„ . ^ pointed a physician in every guest house which 

Shrr 81.4 b‘« Order. . . . , J * * , , , 

lie had established, throughout Ins dominion. 
The* twelve commandments issued hy Jahdngir, the Moghul 

J.bit,*!,-. Co«m,.o.i. E,nper0r of r " riin - on hi « '•oming to the throne, 

included one for the establishment of a hospital 
in every big town and the appointment of physicians for the 
treatment of the patients, at the expense of the state. 2 

In Baghdad there were sixty well-organised medical insti¬ 
tutions when Benjamin of Tudela visited 
it in the year 1160. Describing these medical 
institutions Benjamin has observed : "All 
(the sixty medical institutions) are well provided from the king's 
stores with spice®, and other necessaries. 


OH vrrll r<)Hip|irr| boapi 

in Itigbdad, 


Every patient who claims assistance, is fed at the king's 
expense until his cure is completed. There is further the large 
building called tlie Ddru’l-Marphfin in which are locked up all 
those insane persons who arc met during the hot reason, every 
one of whom is secured hy iron chains until his reason returns, 
when he is allowed to return to his home. For this purpose 
they arc regularly examined, once a month by the king's officers 
appointed for that purpose, and when they are found to be 
possessed of reason they are immediately liberated. All this 
is done by the king (at-Mustanjid hillab) in pure charity towards 
all who came to Baghdad, either i'l or insane, for the king is a 
pious man and his intention is excellent in this respect." 

To some of these hospitals like the Mansur? Hospital of 
Cairo and ‘Adtidf Hospital of Baghdad, were 
attached medical schools also where reputed 
physicians delivered their lectures and their 
students received practical training. In the hospital at Tabriz 


1 Firithta, Iteign of Finis Shah. 

* E. A D„ Vol, VI, p. 512. 

* A Medical Hittory of Persia , p. 172. 
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t«n students were attached to each of the fifty physicians and five 
students to each of the surgeons and bone-Betters. These 
students had definite duties in the hospital. 1 Some of them, 
however, had good libraries as well The dispensaries of some of 
these hospitals were also like treasure-house for works of arts. 
Kor many of them like those founded by Bashidu’d-Din, were 
enriched with objects of art, porcelain vases, pitchers, etc., so 
that it was said that some of the bigger pharmacies rivalled the 
royal palaces. 3 

2. The second class of hospitals that is the mobile" hospi¬ 
tals, however, were organised from time to 

Mobil* * . , . , . , . . 

time and carried on beasts of burden to visit 
outlying places requiring medical relief either urdinariK or at 
the time of emergency like the spread of epidemics. The earliest 
of them was organised at the suggestion of Simin I . Thiibit 
(d-33J/t)42), the then inspector general of the hospitals of 
Baghdad. He was asked by ‘Alf b. ‘Isa, the minister, to 
organise a travelling hospital to visit the various places where 
the prisoners were lodged, for their number was large and the 
places of their residence were unsuitable. They were, therefore, 
likely to be sick but unable to get medical advice and relief. 
He was, therefore, ordered to organise a special party of physici¬ 
ans who should have with them a dispensary also. They should 
visit all the prisons in different places, examine the sick among 
them and supply them with the necessary medicine which they 
might require. Simin acted according to this order, throughout 
his life. He had also received another order from the same 
Wazir instructing him to send physicians and dispensaries to 
the various parts of Sawdd (subuibs) moving from place to 
place stopping at every place as long as necessary, and treat all 
those who suffered from any disease. lie was also advised to 


* Browne, Lecture* on Arabian Medicine, p. 109. 

* A Medical Hielory of Pcrtia, p. 181. 
labaqdful Attbb<i, Vol. 1, p. 221., Tdtlkhu'l Huhomtl, pp. 193-94. 
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instruct the physicians to go from village to village and from 
place to place where there might be raging any epidemic. In 
case they failed to find any escort or guide they should wait until 
the road was safe and travelling was free from danger. 


Ill 

IIosriTALS in Muslim India 

• Reference has already been made to the establishment of 
numerous hospitals, and to the measures taken by the Muslim 
rulers of India for the medical relief of the people of the country. 
Most of them were well educated in the various branches of 
Islamic culture and had special interest in certain branches 
of it. They had great respect for learning and learned men 
whom they attracted not only from various parts of this country, 
but also from foreign lands like Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
other Islamic dominions, to the capita) of India, by showering 
favours upon them and by bestowing upon them landed pro¬ 
perties as well as other gifts of various kinds. In this they 
were also helped by the disturbed conditions prevailing in certain 
Islamic countries, which ended in the sack of Baghdad by the 
Mongols. A list of these Indian and non-Indian scholars is 
given by B.irani and other historians under the various reigns. 
Thus Delhi, which was made the capital of Muslim India in 
1210 A.D., soon became, at first, a rival ol Baghdad and later 
on, replaced it in greatness and glory not only materially but 
also culturally. Throughout the reign of 'Aldu'd-Din Khalji 
for example, “there lived in Delhi" writes Barant' "such 
scholars and savants as were unrivalled in Bukhird, Samarkand, 
Baghdad, Egypt, Khawdrazm, Damascus, Tabriz, Isphahdn, 
Ray and Asia Minor, and like whom could not be found in 
the habitable world" 1 . Giving the names of the experts in 


* Bornnt, TdHkh-i- Finis Shdhl, pp. 352*360. 
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various branches of science and arts the author mentions 
the names of physicians, surgeons, and ophthalmologists like 
Badru’d-DIn of Damascus, §adrti’d-DIn the physician, Mali 
Chandra the auspicious physician and Jnja (cbacha) the expert 
surgeon and ‘Aliruu'd-Dfn the ophthalmologist, all of whom were 
unrivalled throughout the length and breadth of India and snys 
that “there were also during this period in Delhi other physicians 
from among the Nagoris and Brahmans and Cbaitics** 1 . 

Some of the Muslim rulers of India like Muhammad b. 
Tughluq and Firfi/, Slidli Tughluq, were specially interested in 
the science of medicine. The former who was well educated 
in all the branches of Islamic literature lmd special interest 
for medical science, was well experienced in the treatment of 
various diseases and cured a large number of patients. He 
discussed medical problems with t lie expert physicians and con¬ 
vinced them of the correctness of his own views.* * The latter, 
according to the contemporary accounts, was well versed not 
only in the theological subjects but also in astronomy and 
medicine and had special interest in them. He had a large 
number of books on these subjects in bis library. Tie got cons¬ 
tructed a special type of astrolabe and fixed it on the highest 
minaret of Ffruzdbdd. At his dictation was composed a book 
called Tibb-i-Firuz Shdhi which, according to the author of the 
Sirat-uFirdz Shdhi, was a sure proof of his mastery of the science 
of medicine. It contained the description and the method of 
treatment of several diseases which vere not mentioned in the 
Canon of Avicenna, nor in the Dhakhira (Thesaurus) or the 
Aghrddut-Tibb of al-Jurjdni. He was also a good hone-setter 
and successfully bandaged the fractures of several of his associ¬ 
ates in hunting expeditions, in the style of the experts and the 
masters of the art. He was keenly interested in ophthalmolog y 
and prepared a collyrium composed of the skin of the blo ck 


* Baranl *. TArlklt-i-Firiia Shrtht, p. 363. 

* fMtf., pp. 463 04. 
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snake and otlier drugs. It was known as Kuhl-i-Eiruz Shahi 
and proved effective in many diseases of the eye.' These and I lie 
other Muslim rulers of India partly or. account of their interest 
in the well-being of the people of this country, partly on account 
of their special taste for medical science and partly on account 
of the dictate of their religion according to which to attend 
the sick is an act of the greatest religious merit, making use of 
the large medical talents available to them, established numerous 
hospitals throughout their dominions, the ruins of some of 
which can be stilt seen in certain parts of this country. 1 * * 4 In 
Delhi alone, according to Elliot \ there were seventy hospitals 
during the reign of Muhammad b. Tughluq. The number of 
additional hospitals established by Ffrtiz Shah Tughluq is not 
certain. Neither ‘Afff nor Baranf has stated it. Eirishta 
writes, “He constructed fifty dams, forty moques, thirty col¬ 
leges, twenty monasteries, hundred palaces, five hospitals, ten 
public baths, hundred bridges, and dug hundred and fifty wells 
and planted innumerable gardens, making endowment for the 
upkeep of each of them." 

But it is unfortunate that we know little about the working 
of these hospitals. Ffrtiz Sb&b, however, in his Futilhdt has 
referred to the foundation of a hospital for all classes of patients 
and to the appointment of the physicians for their examination 
and treatment and free supply of medicine and food to them. 4 
*Afif tells us that like ull the previous rulers Sultan Ffruz «Sh;ih 
bestowed his kind attention on the sick and out of his natural 
concern for them founded a hospital for the treatment of patients 
for all classes of people without distinction, appointed in it 


1 Siraf-i-Frru* Shahi, Cli. IV, fols. 101-170. 1 am indebted to Prof. 
Hasao 'A&knri of Patna for supplying me a copy of these png- » of the M*. 

* One example of it is the DArush-SbifA which was built by 
M<1. Quli Qutbsluili V in 1505 A.D. (Landmarks of the Deccan's) by A. A. 
Bilgrumi (Hyd-1927) pp. 25-20. 

1 tilliat and Dawttm, Yol, Ilf, p. 570. 

4 Futuhdi i-Firus Shahi, pp. 15*10. 
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distinguished physicians and commanded them that whenever 
a patient approached them they should feci his pulse, diagnose 
his disease thoroughly and treat him sympathetically and 
administer to him the proper medicine. He made it 
clear to those who were in charge of the hospital that he 
bad built it for patients in general and had appointed expert 
physicians, surgeons, ophthalmologists as well as attendants 
and nurses in the hospital and had provided it with free medi¬ 
cines and diet for the patients. The patients came to the 
hospital from all quarters. They were respectfully received add 
quickly attended to, by its employees and inmates. Experienced 
physicians who sat in a room at the gate of the hospital reclining 
on the cushions, waiting for them, examined them. Medicine 
was administered to them. The patients after being cured, 
offered prayers to God, showing his gratitude to Him for his 
cure and wishing prosperity to Sultan FlriSz Shiih and returned 
to his kith and kin. Finiz Shah had made an endowment of 
villages yielding an annua) income of thirty-six lacs of tankas 
for the m lintenance of tlie hospital and other works of poor 
relief. 1 

The author of the Sirat-i-Firuz Shdhi w hich was completed 
rn 772 A.H./1370 A.D. the twentieth year of the reign of Firuz 
Shdh Tughluq, and of which a unique and valuable manuscript is 
preserved in the Khuda Bukhsh Library of Bankipore and has 
been described by * *Abdu*l-Muqtadir. 5 gives us in its fourth 
chapter the details of the simple drugs as well as of the com¬ 
pound medicaments which were kept in the hospital for the 
patients suffering from various diseases from head to foot. From 
the account of the hospital given by the author of this valuable 
book which deserves publication, it appears that Finiz Bhdh per¬ 
sonally visited it aud treated the patients Buffering from various 
diseases. He had also ordered that every one suffering from 

* Tdrikh-i-Firus Shiihl, pp. 333-59. 

* Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts of Or. Pub. 
bihrury Bankipore, Vol. VII pp. 28-33. 
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insanity should lie captured, chained and kept in the hospital 
and treated with medicine prescribed by himself which were 
tried and found useful. He also ordered that they should he 
provided with the special diet which was also recommended 
by the Sultan himself. 1 * From this hook it also appears that he 
had established mobile as well as fixed hospitals and appointed 
competent physicians for each of them. 3 * 

I have been unable to find auy detail with regard to the 
osganisation and the administration of the Indian hospitals of 
the medieval period in the hooks which T have consulted. But 
it may he suggested that these hospitals were also organised 
and administered on the same lines as those in other Islamic 
countries. For, as it is well known, all the Islamic countries 
in middle ages had close relation and communication among 
them. Their institutions of various classes, therefore, were also 
influenced by one another. 

One important and interesting problem with regard to 
medieval Indian hospitals is to determine the place of Indian 
system of medicine and its practitioners in these institutions. 
There is no doubt that just as in the hospitals in other Islamic 
countries the medical men belonging to the various communities, 
the .Jews, the Christians and the Muslims, were working together 
and in Baghdad the Barmacid hospital was run under the super¬ 
vision of Indian physicians, Munka (Manakya), and Ibn Dhann, 8 
who followed the Indian system of medicine, so in the Indian 
hospitals also the Hindu and the Muslim medical men worked to¬ 
gether and the UnAnf and the Indian systems were followed simul¬ 
taneously. It is recorded that in the great hospital which was 
established by ‘Alau’d-Dfn Ahmad II, the secondof the Bahmaoid 
kings of Bidar on w’hicb were endowed several villages from 
the income of which the cost of medicine, food and drink of 


1 Ms. of the Sirat-i-FiruM Rhdtit Or. Pub. Library. Bankiporo No. 547 

foU. 161 u and 170a. 

* /did., fol. 118. 

* al-Fihriat pp. 245,803 ; sec also m/'a pp. 36-37. 
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Hip patients were disbursed, the Muslim Hakims us well an the 
Hi min Vaidyas treated and looked after the patients. 1 The same 
was the case with the hospital which was founded during the 
reitJn of Aurangzch, hv Nawwub Khayr-Andfsh Khan Knmlnih, 
at Eta wall. The Nawwab himself was well \ersed in the 
science of medicine. lie wrote a hook which is well known as 
the Khayru trib , the best of the experiences, and has been 
published more than onec. In the preface to the book, be 
writes : This pnor sinner named j»s Md. Khan anil entitled 

na Khayr-Andjsh Khan, for the sake of the divine recompense, 
founded a hospital in the town of Etnwnh, and appointed several 
physicians like 'Abdu'r-Razzrfq Naysiiburi, ‘Abdu*]-Majfd 
Tsphahitni, Mirza Md. *AH Bukhari. Md. ‘Adil, and Md. A'9am, 
from among the practitioners of Greek system of medicine, and 
Knnwnl N'ayn, Sukanand and Kaynsukh, from among the Indian 
s i % a wlio are my old friends, so that they might keep in it 
valuable and easily available medicines of all kinds together with 
necessary diet and food for the poor patients. They should also 
keep in it everything else that might he required for the proper 
treatment and attendance of the patients. The hospital, hy the 
grace of God. is working according to my desire." 1 From the 
working of these two hospitals it may be concluded that in the 
other Indian medieval hospitals also, generally, the Greek as well 
as the Indian svstern of medicine was followed simultaneously. 

The a«-ertion, that the Muslims of India had an aversion 
rather than attraction for the arts, sciences and culture of this 
country and that the “trained political relation between the rulers 
and the ruled was repugnant to any joint cultural or scientific 


1 Sbt rvvnni, Bahmanie of the Deccan, pp 227-28. I am obliged to 
Hr. O. C. ItnycbiUidburi, the Secretary of the University Colloge of Art*. 
Calcutta, for drawing my attention to thi« book, 

" Athdri Khayt by Bnvyid Ahmed Mtrohrnvl, Agra, 1328 A.D. In 
thi* excellent book, the author hna mentioned numerous charitable 
hospital* which were established ut Motwah, Dbngnagur, Agra, Surat, 
Ahnmdabad, etc. 
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activity by them, must l>c set aside a- unreasonable and un¬ 
founded. 

I ha vo shown in chapter IV of this I took the gr«* *at apprecia¬ 
tion hy the Arab Muslims for India and it* culture. 1 Thia apprecia¬ 
tion and admiration for Indian culture was shared by the Muslim 
rulers and Uarnod m^n of this country also. They always differen¬ 
tiated between the [mliticn! and the social and cultural aspects 
of life. Strained political relation with auy country or with its 
people did not affect their cultural and nocial relations with them. 
Throughout the history of Islam, in spit*- of strained political 
relation between the Muslim and the Christian countries, the 
cultural relation bet ween them bad ever been fair and friendly. 
Similar bad been the case with India and its people. While 
Mahmud of Ghazni! bad been at war with the Indian chiefs and 
Princes, iiis courtier and prottfgtf, the well-known Muslim scholar 
al-Blriini established friendly relations with the Hindu scholars 
and savants, discussed with them Indian cultural problems and 
dealt with them in several of his books, particularly in the 
Kildbu'l-Hind. 

When Muslim rule in India wa* established, most of the 
Muslim rulers encouraged the cultivation of Indian languages, of 
Indian arts and crafts and of Indian sciences. Indian scholars 
and poets like Arnfr Kliusrau sang in their poems the praise* of 
Indian culture. A part of his poem the Nuh Sipahr (the Nine 
Spheres) is a brilliant example of it. 3 He aho acquired rnastcrv 
of some of the Indian arts special!} music and introduced many 
innovations in it and wrote poems in Hindi. 3 

‘Alau'd-Dfn Khaljf, in spite of his continuous warlike acti¬ 
vities attracted distinguished Indian scholars, astronomers and 
physicians to his capital. 4 Firiiz Shah Tughluq, a strictly 


1 See infra , pages 52-37 

* E. nod D , Vol. III., pp, 562-64. 

* Thi> Ufa and work$ of Amir Khuarau by Dr. Md. Wahid MirsA 
pp. 288.40. 

* T<irtkh -cFIr uj Shdhi, by Bartini, pp. 362-05. 
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orthodox Muslim, on conquering Nngarkot, took possession of the 
thirteen hundred Sanskrit hooks which were preserved in the 
library of its temple and with the help of some of the Pundits, 
got some of them translated into Persian. 1 * * Among these 
works were included the (1) Sardwdti (of Kalyann Verman, 
a king of Bengal) on astronomy, (2) Haramekheta also 
called Uddisa-Tatitra (or Uddisa Sh astro) on astrology, 
(3) I> a mat ha (?) and a book on the physical sciences of the 
Indians on which was based the long poem of 'Jzzu’cKDin 
Khalid which is known as DaUiUi-Firuz Shdhi. Sultan 
Sikaudar of the Lodi dynasty, another strictly orthodox 
Muslim ruler of India, ordered his powerful and learned 
minister, Mian Bhova, to write a book on medicine 
based entirely on the important works of authoritative 
Indian writers on the subject. The compilation of this book 
which I have dealt with in detail in chapter VII 9 and is 
described by a com temporary writer as 4 ‘the most reliable book 
(in Persian) on the subject (Indian medicine) the excellence of 
which can lx* realised only by ixrusirg it”, 5 required complete 
co-operation of the experts in the Arabian and the Indian systems 
of Medicine. Mian Bhova was not only well versed in Islamic 
sciences and in Indian Medicine as his book on this subject show's, 
but also appears to have acquired special taste for Indian music. 
He had ordered bi6 musicians to play first the tune of Koda and 
then Kalyana, after it Kanacja and to conclude their music with 
the ^usainf tune(?), and took them to task if they disregarded his 
instructions. Another Amfr of Sikandar Lodi, A'fam Humayiin 
SliirwAcf, associated with the Indian musicians arid story-tellers 
who were know-n as Kathaks. 4 

1 Ma'dthir.u'UUmavd, Vol II, p. 100. 

* See in/ro, pp. 96-109. 

• TdHkh.i-Muuhtdqi. Photographic copy of Muslim University, F 27n. 
I am indebted for tbc perusal of this book to Mr. Mubibb-ul-Haaan, Rcndci 
in History at Muslim University, Aligarh, who lent the book to me fox 
few days. 

4 Ibid., F 88 o-b. 
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Another Amir of Sik&ndar Lodi, Mian T&b4 was well 
versed not only in Islamic literature and sciences, but also 
in Indian music, Indian medicine and Indian arts and crafts. 
He bad by heart twenty-four thousand verses (Uahlokas) on 
Indian medicine, and Hindu experts in Indian medicine and 
music took lessons from him on these subjects.' And ‘Aliiu’d- 
Din Husain Shdb of Bengal (i 193-1519 A.D.), employed as bis 
personal physician, a Hindu Vaidya, Mukunda Das (History of 
Bengal : ed. J. N. Sarkar. Vol. II, p. 152). 

S'he above facts should suffice to prove the keen interest 
of even the most orthodox Muslim rulers and noblemen in the 
sciences and arts of tins country, and thorough co-operation of 
the Muslim and the Hindu scholars in the realm of science and 
culture, since the early period of Muslim rule in Northern India. 
It also leads us to the conclusion that in the working of the Indian 
hospitals the Muslim Hakims and Hindu Vaidyas co-operated 
and took part jointly. 


IV 

Influence of Islamic Hospitals on Modern 
European Hospitals 

The Islamic medical institutions of the middle ages 
influenced their development in various countries in Europe, 
since the thirteenth century. Referring to the European hospi¬ 
tals of this period Meyerhof remarks: “They may well have 
been imitations of such splendidly installed Biniaristans (Hospi¬ 
tals) as that of the contemporary Seljiiq ruler, Xural-Din. in 
Damascus and that of the Marnliik sultan, a 1-Mansur Qal&'Cin, 
in Cairo. The latter institution was much admired by European 
travellers of later centuries, and after a period of decay has seen 
a renaissance in our time. In Italy Pope Innocent Ilf founded 
in Rome at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Hospital 
San Spirito from which a network of kindred institutions soon 


1 Tiirikh-i-St uith tdyi, P 60b ft •eqq. 
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spread over Western Europe. The asylum and hospital 'Lea 
Quinzc-Vingt* * was founded in Paris by Louis IX after his return 
from his unhappy Crusade in 1254-60. Originally intended for 
three hundred poor blind men, it had added to it later n hospital 
for eye-diseases which is now one of the most important in the 
French capital.** 1 

Even to-day the division of the big hospitals in England 
and other places in Europe into two main sections of outdoor 
and indoor departments, and of the latter into various 
wards for the patients of different diseases, the general method 
of examination and attendance, and of the visits of the senior 
physicians on the fixed days of the week and of having seperate 
rooms for dispensary, for pharmacy and for stores, all are legacies 
of the medieval Islamic hospitals. “The Arab system**, says 
Elgood, “can be seen in practice any day of the week in any 
large London hospital to-day.” 2 


V 

Arabian Medicine in Modern Tndia 

Arabian Medicine was introduced into India about the end 
of the twelfth century. Since then it has been nourishing 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, side by side 
with the other ancient and modern systems of medicine. Even 
to-day thousands of physicians are practising it with success 
in every part of this large sub-continent. Thousands of people 
of every class, are being treated and relieved of their ailments 
by them. Since the beginning of the present century official 
schools and colleges have been established in various provinces 
for teaching it. There are such official institutions in Patna, in 
Allahabad, in Lucknow, at Aligarh, in Delhi, in Hyderabad, at 
Bhopal, in Bombay, in Madras, and perhaps at some other 


* Legacy of Ialam, pp. 8J9-50. 

* A Medical Hiatory of Peraia, p. 178. 
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places also. Flic most important of them is the “Ayurvedic and 
Unani Tibbl College” of Qarole Bagh, Delhi, which was founded 
by the reputed physician. Hakim Md. Ajmal Khan of revered 
memory and was opened by Mahatma Gandhi in 1921 A.D. In 
Pakistan also there are similar institutions in several towns like 
Dacca, Lahore etc. Over and above these official Jibbl Schools 
and Colleges, there are numerous private institutions also in which 
the subject is taught by learned physicians. An important ex¬ 
ample of them is the Takmilu’t-Tihb of Lucknow. To each of 
these medical institutions is attached a dispensary for the 
outdoor patients and to some of them are also attached hospitals 
for indoor patients. There arc also some highly flourishing 
Tibbi pharmacies in Delhi and at some other places which 
prepare various kinds of medicaments according to the Arabian 
system. The best known of them are the “Hindustani Dawd- 
k Inina" and the “Hamdard Dawakbdna'* of Delhi. Some of 
their products are taken over by some of the modern American and 
European pharmacies and are reproduced by them in modernised 
form. An important example of them is the “Davvdiish- 
Shifa” of the Hindustani Dawakhana which has been re¬ 
produced in modern modified form under the various names like 
Serpasil etc., by modern pharmacies of America and Europe. 
The Dawdush-Shifii was used with success, by the late Hakim 
Ajmal khan (after whose name have been designated Ajmalioe and 
Ajmalinine—two of the alkaloids of Bauwolfia Serpentina), and 
the other physicians, for nervous and brain ailments as well as 
for the symptoms of blood pressure. Its ingredients consisted of 
Rauwolfia Serpentina one part and of pepper one-eighth part. 
Rauwolfia Serpentina which is known in Patna district of Bihar 
as ‘IsrauP has been identified with Rasana of the ancient Indian 
physicians and has been mentioned by ar-Ruzi, Avicenna, Ibnul- 
Bayfdr and other Arabian physicians and botanists as *R;isan’ or 
Rdsan-al-Hindi 

1 This plant has been thoroughly and critically d-cus^ed by Dr. J. K. 
Mujumdur in a monograph which may be published soon. 

F—1001B 
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The great success of all these institutions, however, shows 
the importance as well as the practical utility of them even in 
modern times and proves that Arabian medicine is neither hated 
nor has it been given up by the Eastern people. 

VI 

The Present Book 

The present work wos taken up simultaneously with the 
edition of the text of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, 
at suggestion of the late Prof. B. (4. 

Browne of Cambridge and was meant to serve 
ns its introduction. It was completed in 1025 except the 
chapters IA and All which were l deled to it recently. But 
it could not be printed up till now due to various reasons. The 
contcnls of the chapters A’ aid A T, however, were utilized by 
me in writing the Arabic introduction to the text of the 
I'irduusu l-Hikmat which was published by Sonne Press of 
Berlin in 1028. 

This book attracted the serious attention of several eminent 
Orientalists. Max Meyerhof wrote two long 
Jilfoeni Onrlujut. 1 ! 7 articles on it, one of which was publised in the 

Z.D.M .G. of 1931 (pp. 38 - 68 ) and the other 
in the I sis of 1931 (A r olunie IP, pp. 6 - 54 ). Par! Brockclrannn 
publishe d a detailed criticism of it ii the Zcitschrift f. Scmitistik 
in J932 (pp. 270*88). Alfred Siggel publised an annotated 
German translation of part ATI, discourse IA r , chapters 1-34 of 
the book which deal with the Indian system of medicine, in 
the Abhandlung of the Academy of Science and Literature of 
Mainz (1950). Otto Spies reviewed this translation in the 
Z.DMX* . of 1953 (pp. 216-18). And A. Spitalcr published a 
detailed critical estimate of the translation in the OrientuHstischr 
Literal*rzeilimg 1953 (cols 529-36).* 

* loro indebted to Prof. O. Spies of Bonne, to Prof. A. A. Ccnso of 
Istanbul und to Prof- A. Kepsco of Leyden, for the photostat copy of tho 
articles of Profs. C. Brockclmaun and of A. Spitular. 
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Meyerhof in his scholarly article in the Z.D.M,G. commented 
upon the life arid works of 4 Ah b. Rabhan, 
mainly on the basis of the materials collected 
together by me in the Arabic introduction to the Firdausu'l- 
II i km at , adding to them, certain results of his own researches. 
He pointed out that the date of ‘AH b. Rabhan ** birth suggested 
by me, was about thirty years earlier than the probable one, 
and that my statement that Abu Bakr Zakariyyd ar-Rdzf 
sftidied medicine at Ray with 'AH b. Rabhan, based on Ibnu’l- 
Qif^i and Ibn AM 'U^aybia, was wrong. It was not possible 
that ar-Rdzf who lived from 865-925 A.D. and began his study 
of medicine at the ripe age of 30 years, could have studied the 
subject with 'AH b. Rabhan who was born not later than 
810 A.D. ( Z.D.M.G . 1931, p. 47). Meyerhof is correct in 
fixing the date of the birth of *AH b. Rabban about the year 
810 A.D., but bis opinion that ar-Razf could not have studied 
medicine with 'AH b. Rabban, based on a treatise by al-Birunf, 
published by J. Ruska in the Isis Vol. V (1923, p. 32 cl seqq) 
which lays down the birth and death of ar-Rdzf in 865 A.D. 
and 925 A.D. respectively, is open to question. For the date 
of the death of ‘AH b. Rabban is not known, and it is not 
impossible that he lived till after 895 A.D , and delivered 
lectures on medicine to ar-Razf and others at Ray or in Baghdad, 
after the death of Al-Mutawakkil (861 A.D.), when the court of 
the Caliph had lost its power and attraction. It is true that 
being born in 865 A.D. ar-Rdzf could not have studied with 
AH b. Rabban at Ray about 812 A.D. (and my statement at 
page II(«-») of the Arabic introduction of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat 
must he corrected) but it is not impossible that be studied with 
'AH b. Rabban at n Inter period. As a matter of fact, the extra 
ordinary interest of ar-Rdzf in the Indian system of medicine 
like that in the Greek avstem, and his tendencies in the treat¬ 
ment of individual cases and in dealing with the various medical 
problems in his different works, appear to be ro much influenced 
by those of 'AH b. Rabhan that Meyerhof himself is compelled 
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;«» remark that * * it in only in this that tir-Ihi/i may be 

sokI to *>c a student of *A!f b. ttahhnn *' (Z.D.M.G. 1931, p. Gfl). 
< oiiMdrring thcac fact*. the unaniinouH statements of the early 
Arabic writcru cannot he set aside lightly. It is probably on 
account of this that Hrcckclmnnn in his article which he publi- 
slwd a year after the publication of Meyerhof's article, 1ms 
reproduced the substance of what 1 wrote about ar-TMaf's study 
of tbc Science of medicine with *Alf b. Babbsn without making 
any comment on it (Z. f. Simitistik 1932. p. 270>. In the 
other article, however, Meyerhof reproduced in English a part 
of w hat he piihlialu d in German in Z.D.M.G gave a detailed 
account of the contrnts of the and added 

to it an index of some of the technical terms and medica¬ 
ments. He also published in the /si*. Vol. 23 f*2) of 1935, 
the text and the English translation of the clinical cases of 
ar-H.izi mentioned by him in one of the volumes of al-Hdui, 
on the basis of its manuscript preserved in Bodlinn Library ot 
Oxford <3 Marsh 15f»). * These materials form part of chapter VI 
and of the three appendices of this book. Meyerhof might 

' Th.re *rc me inaccuracies in the test o* well os in the translation 
©f the accounts of clinical cam published bj Meyerhof. In oss« Ko. VI 
(Arabic teat, p 4 Eog. tr., p a»Oi. for eanmple, the words , 

rendered by Meyerhof as •’One of the dimmtic water** should be translated 
na bey*. In the fame ca*e sod pares L*u. ^ ( no | E») 

JjJi t rendered at **ond ther was something else obstructing the 

urine" should be ‘‘utiich was the cause of the obstruction of the urine**. 
In css- No. XV (Arabic teat, p 8 Eng. tr.. pp 340-41) the Arabic teat: 

’* w a-a.y» ,yt ^ - 1 » U** (not 5 ) i,-JUi *’ 

translated 1»\ Meyerhof »i "but this woman was inclined to rrat, as I 
believe, and allowed bur extremities to become cold,** should be translated 
aa ‘ the matter moved toward* the palm, as I think, and therefore, her 
rstrumites (palms) became ©«Jd.** In <•*•< No. XXII! of Meyerhof 
^ the lest line should be rendered as dropey and not as pregnancy 
Certain otb»*r part* of the Arabic teat aa wetl «« of the English tranatstion 
are also, I venture Ui »ay, open to question. 
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linve been saved of home of (be labour* which he had taken 
hi writing then© articles, if thin little volume had been pubfi- 
■hed simultaneously with the Firdau*u’t’Htkmnt. There are, 
however, a great deal of additional matters in these parts of 
the present volume, and therefore, I thought it advisable to 
publish them even after the publication of Meyerhof's articles. 

Carl Rrockelmann in his learned and valuable article gave 
a short account of the life and works of * A If b. 
eo»ici*i» ,n * nn * Rnbban and of the contents and sources of 

his Firdauiu'l-Jjikfiuit mainly on the basis 
of rny introduction to the printed text and rightly pointed out 
that I had failed to mention in the list of his works the name 
of his hook KitdbitUIddh to which the author himself ha* 
referred in the Firdau*ul-Hiktnal (p. 113). He accepted my 
identification of the quotation* in the Firdausu'l-H item at with 
the text of the Kitdbul-Pildhat of Ibnu’I-Wab*biyya, and 
suggested that these quotations mu*t have been taken from nn 
earlier Arabic translation of the Kitdbul-Fildhat which might 
he discovered in some of the libraries in the East. He identified 
the quotations from the Kitdhti-Tahdi'it-}I ay airdn (Ftrd > att*ti*i* 
Hikmat % p. 534) with passages in .1 nccdota syr ted I,and IV, 
68 . 11 ), 

He described my edition of the Firdnusu'l-Hikmat and 
pointed out its defects and regretted that it did not contain 
the indices of the medical terms and of the medicaments, which 
would have been of immense value in determining the history 
of the development of medical terminology in Arnhic and the 
influence of Syriac medical nomenclature on it, which, according 
to him, is great and extensive. This he has tried to prove by 
quoting the term 'tft6~Sanwnrt4* and the Arabic terms for the 
three kinds of Dropsy and the terms for a few medicaments 
which are identical with the Syriac terms (p. 277). 

He has mentioned a large number of misprints and mistakes 
in the published text of the book, partly independently, partly 
by collating certain part of it with the text of a book on the eye 
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by Hunayn b. Islulq (Maqaldtu-fJunayn) which has been edited 
by Meyerhof, and partly by collating certain other parts of it 
with an undated but pretty old manuscript of the Finlausu'l- 
Hikmat which was acquired by the etaots-bibliothek of Berlin 
in 19d0 and could not be utilised by me. The learned Orientalist 
is of opinion that the new Berlin manuscript represents another 
recension of the Firdausu' /-// tkmat , different from that of the 
other four manuscripts which were utilised by me in editing 
its printed text. He suggested that a new* critical edition of 
the book for which there are now ample materials available, 
would be of great literary and scientific value. 


A. Spitaler in his review of the German translation of a 
part of the Firdausu'l-Hiktnai , published by 
a. 8jit*icT i ias vainly identified some of the Sans¬ 

krit terms, and pointed out many mistakes of the translator, 
which according to him, are partly due to the badly printed 
Arabic text and partly due to the inability of the translator to 
render into German appropriately the technical and philosophical 
Arabic text, and joined with Brocklemann in expressing the 
desirability of a new edition of Jthe book. 

The general criticism against the printed text of the 

nvw cH.t.m it Firdausu't-Hikmat by these learned Orientalists 
Fi'dayvt.n*mai must be accepted. As a matter of fact, I have 

myself expressed my own dissatisfaction with 
it, in its introduction (pp. ^ - tf xxviii-xxix) and the desirability 
of a new critical edition of the book cannot be doubted. In 
this new edition of the book its text must be collated not only 

m 

with its four manuscripts in Europe but also with the two other 
Indian manuscripts of it ; one of which is in Lucknow and 
the other in the Bidri-Library of Bampur, 1 both of which are 
complete and in good condition, and have been in the posses- 


* I urn indebted to Mr. Imtiyar *Ali \Arshi, the librai inn of Hid A 
Library, for the following description of the Bnmpur manuscript : — 

The manuscript consists of hundred and oghty-two folios, each folio 
being of 12* x 6f* und the written space being 0* x3J*. The folios la to 5b 
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sion of some learned Indian phyatciana. Some of the above 

criticisms, however, will he met by the publica- 

Thit Tttluiiig mic(i ,. ( . , _ ., 

thr ibovr ctitieiarna. tion of the present volume. For, the appendix 2 

contains the names of a large number of 
medicaments occurring in the Firdausu’l-Hikmat together with 
the references to the relevant parts of the books of Dioscorides and 
Ibnul-Bayf&r, and appendix 3 gives the anatomical, patho¬ 
logical and other technical terms together with their equivalent 
Cl reek terms in most eases. These appendices on the one band 
largely fulfilled the desire expressed by Brockelmann in his 
article (p. 277) for the index of such terms in the printed edition 
of the Firdausu’UHikmat , and on the other hand, they show that 
in the developement of the Arabic medical terminology, Syriac 
medical nomenclature did not play such an important part as 
Brockelmann thinks. As-Sanwarta is probably the only Syriac 
pathological term used in the Firdausu’l-H ikmat , The terms 
for the three kinds of Dropsy are derived from roots which art* 
generally used in Arabic. To quote them, as examples of the 
influence of Syriac terminology on Arabic terminology, therefore, 
cannot he justified in spite of the fact that these very terms 
have been used in the Syriac Book of Medicine (edited and 


consist of the list of the contents and we^e added to the manuscript at a 
later dote. The manuscript begins oti foho Ob nnd ends on folio 182b. 
On folio 4 lo nnd 129b certain parts of the text which were left out by 
the scribe, have been supplied on the margin. The rrnauscript it written 
on brown Kashmiri paper in ordinary noskh ( ^—» > in black ink, the headings 
being in red ink, each pngc consisting of twenty-six linos. The exact date 
of copying the manuscript is not given. But it appears from the -cals of 
one of its owners. Masiluiddauln Hukfm *Ali I.Iossnm Khan Bahadur on 
folios lb nnd 182b, which bear the date 12C2 A.H./I844) A.D., as well as 
from the paper and script of the manuscript that il was copied not earlier 
than the 2nd quarter of the I9th century. But it was badly kept. and. 
therefore, it* margins were generally damaged and worm-eaten. They hove 
been, however, repaired recently. The manuscript hears many verbal 
mistakes of scribe but it is complete and is sure to be helpful in correcting 
the mistakes in thu printed text of the book. 
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translated into English by Sir E. A. W. Budge). Of course, 
the influence of Syriac medical literature on Arabic medical lite¬ 
rature cannot be denied, for several medical books were trans¬ 
lated into Arabic either from or through the books in Syriac. 

In this little volume, however, au attempt lias been made 
to give a brief account of Arabic Medical Lite- 
miittlrT a *"' :crt ratine till the compilation of the Firdausu'l- 

Hikmat to discuss the lifeand works of its 
author in detail, to show the interests of the Muslim kings, 
the noblemen and the scholars of India in Indian science* and 
culture in general and in the Indian system of medicine in 
particular, and to describe and discuss fully two of the earliest 
medical books written in Persian in India on tbe basis of the 
important works of the ancient Indian physicians on the subject. 
Its perusal will show that it throws new light on several old 
problems concerning Arabic and Persian medical literature, 
discusses several new problems regarding Persian medical 
literature produced in India and opens new held of research for 
scholars interested in the subject. It is tbe result of hard work 
of several years which was interrupted now and then by other 
pre-occupations. I will consider my labours well rewarded if 
it inspires some of the young scholars to do further research 
on the subject. 



CHAPTER 1 


This Medic ini; of the Arabs in ihe pre-Islam tc 
and the Theocratic Periods 


The Arabs, like tlie Romans, derived the science of modi- 

Tiic Ar.ii.n got die c * ne from their conquered races, the Syrians, 
ackjiie «.r medh'tnc the Persians and others, together with many 

race* 1 r parnpliernnlia of refined and luxurious life, 

all of which they adapted according to the 
ideas which were infused into them by their newly revealed 
religion : Islam. The ancient Arabs had no idea of medicine 
as a science even in its most elementary stage. 


Tin rnn*r< which 
prevented llu! (Volu¬ 
tion of n>'dicvl science 
in Arahio. 


Apart from the want of general culture, there were also 
other natural causes which prevented the evolu¬ 
tion or adoption of any system ol medicine 
in ancient Arabia. Simple habits of life in 
the desert, constant wandering in the open 
air, in quest of scanty herbage and water, perpetual strife 
between I lie different tribes, and some outstanding qualities of 
the pre-Islarnie Arab, such as "bravery in battle, patience in 
misfortune, protection of the weak and defiance of the strong**, 1 
hardened, from youth, the physique of a race fundamentally 
sound and healthy. The outbreak of epidemic* among them 
was extremely rare, and chronic diseases were almost unknown. 
Hence the necessity for a system of the healing art was not 
felt in the life of the Arab ot the pre-Islainic period. 


Dr. It. A. Nicholson, Litcraiy Hitlonj of the Ar<tb*. 10J3. 7 <> 
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None the less, certain parts of Arabia seem to have been 
well known among the ancient Arabs ns haunts 
■n?'iT ** X»<'"ip*,".?n °f fever. 1 We find references to such places 
\Z' a Aral,< and their fever and its peculiarities in the pre- 

Islamic poems. Muraqqish the Rider says in 
one of his X a sib $ (love-poems) :— 

* 0 

Tr. “ Slender of waist are the} : their tresses have never been 
defiled witli dust by reason of any distress nor have they over 
dwelt in the fever-haunted villages of the low-lands.” 1 

Akhnas b. Shahilb says 

‘ jUr) L J ^e) t«j J.11 

Tr. ” Day-long T stood there while swept me a tremor and 
burning heat as a vehement hot fit comes on a sick man in 
K hay bar town.”* 

Shnmmdkh, a Mukha^rim poet says :— 

ey L£Jf *—1 ij SjJ) jySj »Uai J,tf 

Tr. "As though Nifat, a village of Khaybar, supplied him 
with fever the fits of which come early in the morning and 

abate slowly.” 

• 

When we put all these details together, we Invc a good 
description of the peculiarities of the fever which was perhaps 
common in Khaybar: that it used to come with vehement hot 
fits, that its usual time was early morning, that it was attended 
with rigor and sweat, and that it abated slowly. 

1 See Sir Charles KynH** translation of fil-Mufaddatiyyilt, p I5|, note 2. 

* nl-Mufa44<*l*yy6( ed. Ch. Lynll, Vol. 1, p. 474. 

Vol. 2, p. 174, No. 9. In connection with all quotations from 
nl-Kiufa44a1iyydl we have given the translation of the same celebrated 
Orientalist. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 411. 

• Ibid., Vol. 2. p. 140. No. 2. 

• Ibid., Vol, 1, p. 411, 
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Numerous references to the names of plants, their flowers 
:md seeds like clove, ij*b pepper, 


Ntint*' of 


tamarisk, dragon’s blood, calli- 

gomun, *J-»‘ *1| Hcilla, etc., occur in the ode* of the ancient 
Arabs. But in them, we find no allusions to the medical proper¬ 
ties of these substances, such as occur in a much later Persian 
poem, the famous Mathnau'f of .Tahlht d-Diu Rumi. We may, 
then, he justified in concluding from all this that even popular 
medicine was not much developed in Arabia of the pre-Islamic 
jicriod. This is corroborated by some of their proverbs. 

for instance ^<Jl j*>] Cauterization is the last remedy, 

c^U jyJ| ^ dV 1 s/l yj* the snake-bitten person 


will die till the antidote* is brought from Mesopotamia.' 


But there were physicians in Arabia even in this period. The 
Banu-Mithallab, a tills* of pagan Arabs, 
pw> t«i.u.i, Ai«i» were famous among them for the treatment 
( hy«i. i#n« c |- hydrophobia pimluced by dog-bite.* 

I bn Abi Ramtha, a surgeon who lived till the time of the prophet 
Muhammad, is mentioned by Ibn Abi l saybi'a. But con¬ 
sidering the general condition of the country and the culture 
of its people, we may be sure that these men possessed no 
scientific* knowledge of medicine nor did they even know how 
to read and write. They knew the names of certain drugs 


• The lent proverb does not seem lo be of Arabian origin A-» 
the proverbs are considered to be an important source of information about 
nil aspects of pagan Arab life (Dr. Nicholson s L.H Hint of the 
10*23. p. 31). wc wont through the whole of nl-MavdAni’s Muftna’ul-A»nth4l, 
I,ut did not get any considerable result. We found therein, however, 
proverbs like *til l »f* ju , aUl »U> , some of which may have -.eivel 

the early translators of medical works into Arabic, a*- types according to 
which they coined such pathological terms ns »»a, i.W* J *, a— * f «> 

etc. 

7 ahMufOijdaliyydt, Vol. 1 p. 543. 

1 J'ohotfiito'l tp’Mxf, Vol. T, p. 116. 
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ami |>erhnps oouip of pro|>erties and applied them indiffer¬ 

ently in all cases that came before them. 1 

Nursing and tending the sick seems to have been a part 

Wotiirt, «w of duties of women even in ancient Arabia. 

We find a reference to it in the poem of 
Mnzarrid b. Dirar, a Muklmdram poet. He says:— 

* ^ y rr a i» *» 

i r * *' Help () my jieople ! Folly is (hateful) as her name: are 
the siek nurses to tend me time after time heeanse of my love Tor 
’rmmi-Saltna." J 

By the advent ol Islam, the Arabs were brought in close 

The .»flurno<- oi tt* intact with the non -A rah races and civilised 
advent of ltUm on the nations of the world, at first, through the 

magnetic personality of Muhammad and after¬ 
wards by successive eomptesls. Thus, partly through the teach¬ 
ings ol the prophet and partly through exchange of ideas with 


more civilised peoples, the whole outlook of the Arabs on life 
was changed. The standard of culture was raised, knowledge 
was considered as a great asset and its cultivation formed a part 
o| religious duty. Some of the Arabs who used to look down 
upon foreign tongues learnt languages that were not their 
own. Zavd b. Thabit learnt Hebrew 4 and Mughira Persian."' 
Schools were opened in all parts of the Caliphate 4 and reading 
and writing of the Qur'an was made compulsory, for every 
Muslim. f 


1 'Hie Mime remarks with home modification hove* been made In 
Dr. F. Mnlrnejac about the Arab phyateianR of the present day. La .Vafina, 
Paris. 1901, p. 381. 

1 al-Mufadfatijfydt, Vo! t, p 127 

I Lift., Vol. 2. P 44. No. 9. Cf Hr. Nicholson - /.if. //i«f of (hr 
I rah*, 19211, p. 59. 

• PutAiiu’I-liuUidn, ed. lie Oeoje, 1880. p. 474 

* irimii* of at lPnbRri. series 1, Vol S, p. 2500. 

]l>iui I .I.m/f >Sirufn>*( nun b. klmttdb. This wah 

ou th« work- of ShihH. but when we consulted tlie hook of ttmu’l-Jnurf, we 
found that it was quite unfounded 

T l\H4hu'l AghAni, Vol 10, p 58. 







Niedicinb of the akabs in its early stages 5 

Though these changes were mainly confined to the ethical, 
. . „ . theological, and political asiiecta of life, yet 

It* * influfMo on »h<- . . 

popular irtrduMiM of under the influence of lliPM’ changes lllC 

popular medicine of Arabia developed a great 

deal, as it appears from the literature of this period, of which 

the Qur'dn and Tradition formed the most important parts. 

In the Qur'dn we find some description of Embryology, 1 
of physiological actions* and some therapeutic 

and Tr^njo,' rccommendat ions.* Some hygienic principles 
arc described in detail and emphasis is laid on 
their observance. 4 In Tradition we find that the science of 
medicine lias been recognised 5 and put on the same level with 
Theology*; the principles laid down in the Qur'an are described 
with greater details. Some actual cases came before the 
prophet, and his therapeutic recommendations are preserved.’ 
Thus we find in Tradition a number of new pathological terms 
like flot- , tubercular leprosy, ^lo Pleurisy, etc. and 

the names of some new therapeutics agents, like h—■* , kostus, 
Agallochi, Antimony, , Nigella Sativa, etc." 

which do not occur in the literature of the pre-Islamic period. 

There were many physicians living in Arabia in this 
period. The names of four l larith b. K.ilada, 
of \ r rt. ,C *lr I iod! ,i,i ° 0€f " Natjr b - Al-Harith* I bn Abi Raintha, and 

Zaynab, a woman eye-doctor, are mentioned by 

* Qur'an, 23. 18-14, etc. 

* Ibid., 12. 31 t 10. 00 etc. 

* Ibid., 38. 40-41; 16 71. 

4 Medicine ill the ^ur'iin has been deidt with in dtfnil by Knrl 
Opdz in his book ** Alcdhin im Qur'tia". Stuttgart, 1006. 

» *) Jjit 5' Ain Jy» u Hukliiri, Kit4bu'l.fib 

* ^ j > Jf r u r uu 

* 8i o Bukhibf, Kitdhu'I^Tih. 

* Ibid This port of Tnulili* n tins been d« fill with in dotnif bv 

I.eolerv (Wet. dr. la. Med. Ar.) nud snimmt ri/.cd by l*rolo s wr Brtwne 
(Arabian Medicine , pp. 12-13). 
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Ibn Abi rpybi’a. 1 Wiistenfeld. in his Gcschichic dcr ArabLschen 
Arztc § * * has added to this list the name of one Abu Ilafsn Ya/.fd. 
In the .I nmif.v of al-Tabari, and al-Kdniil of rhnu'UAthfr, we 
find references to two other physicians : a certain member of 
the tribe of Band Tlarith who had treated the death-wound ol 
‘Umar the 2nd Caliph and Abu Bakr b. Haf§, who was called 
in for the treatment of Abu Bakr, the first Caliph. 4 Al-Tabari 
also says that ‘Umar bad t-ent many physicians to Qadisiyya. 6 
Ibn Heshdni (p. 088) has mentioned the name of a woman 
Riifaydah .is a surgeon. And the tribe of Banu Abjur bus baen 
mentioned in KittibuUMa'&rif (p. 32) as practising the healing 
art at Kufa. 

Of these numerous medical men Hririth b. Kalada was the 
only well-educated physician trained iu the 
Mimbi-.Kau.iv healing art. He was born probably about the 

middle of the fifth century, at TA’if, in the trihe of Banu 
Thaqff. He travelled through Yaman and Persia where he 
learnt Music and received his education in the medical science 
in the great medical school of Jundishdptir. Having completed 
his studies he practised as a physician in Persia and made 
much money by means of his profession. During this time 
lie was called to the court of king Chosroes, with whom he 
had a long conversation.® lie came back to Arabia about the 
beginning of Islam and settled down at Td'if, where Abu’l- 
Khayr, a king of Yaman, came to see him, in connection with 


* Tabaqntu'l Afibbd, Vol. I. pp, 100-16. 

* Gottingen, 1641, p. 0. 

* An mil a of nl-T<ibnr(, series 1, Vol. 6, p. 2725. 

‘ lbnu*LAihir, Vol- 2, p. 32*1. 

* Anncla of al-Tabari, Vol. 1, p. 2225. 

* This convt n»ation linn boon preserv*d in the form of n treatise 
which was written by Ilnytlmrii b. ’Adf in the Merlin library (Ahlwardt’s 
catalogue , Vol. 5, No. 0216). The eouveraation ia nlno report* d by Il»n Aid 
U?aybi*a, almost fully {Tabaqdtu l.Afibbd, Vol. 1, pp. 110-12). To me it» 
authenticity ia doubtful. 
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n certain disease from which lie wus HiifTering and, on being 
cured, rewarded him with much money and a slave girl. 1 He 
died in the reign of 'Umar the *2nd Caliph. 5 

Though Harith b. Kulada did not write am Ixiok oil 
medicine,* vet his views on many medical 
mMirat p^nbirr... abo " t problems are preserved in his conversation 

with Khusrau to which we have already 
referred. Though this conversation deals mainly with the 
hygienic* principles/ yet it also contains his views on the nature 
of physical bodies, the principle of the treatment of disease's, 
the constitution of the eye and on sight. He holds the theory of 
the four humours, and the principle of the treatment by con¬ 
traries. According to him, medicine should 1 h» avoided when 
}K>ssiblc, and the use of clysters is the best remedy for stomach- 
troubles. About the eve he says that it is constituted of fat. 
which is the white part, of water, which is the black part, 
and of wind, which constituted the eyesight. 1 All this, hi/.nrrc 
as it may seem to us, goes to show the acquaintance of ai-Harith 
with the Hippocratic system. 


1 Ibn Khullikau ed. Wilstcnfeld, No. 831, p. 23 
3 Ibn Qutavbu. Kitdbu't-Ma’drif ed \V list enf eld. 1850. p 117: 
Ibn Durnvd** hitdbu'l-tafAiqdq id. Wtistenfeld, 1354 p 185. t'f 
af -Tabari. series I. p. *2127; AbuT-FidA. Constantinople. 1870. Vol. 1 
p. 107. Ibnul-Qifti and ll)n Abi rsnvbi'n sny that Harith b. Kiilmlit 
lived till the time «>f MuVtwiyo {Tn ’rikhu'l-Huhatmi . p 101 Jithtiqdtu'l 
A(ibbd . Vol. t. j> 110). 

' Ibn Abi 't*Hjivbi*H »uv« that one of the works of al-BArith »h hi* 
“ Book of Con vers at ion with Khunraii (fabaqdtu'bAfihbd, Vol. I, 
p. I !3). WiUtenfeld probably relying ii|*on Ibn Abi *U*avbi'« -ay*. **Ei 
mil eiu niodtztiiichc handbook Kcsohriebcn hnben** (ftrqintrr tu den 
(Scn cnlogtHche n Tahetle m, Oottiugen, 1858, p. 211). But to us the state¬ 
ment of Ibn Abi ‘Ufoybt'u *eeim to be erroneous because the earlier 
authorities have not mentioned any work of nl-Harith mid the “Book of 
Conversation** was written in the ‘AbbAiad period, see note 4. j* 8 

* Summarised by L. Leelerc Hint, dt to Med, dr , Vol. 1. p 27. 

Tabaqdtu't.Atibbd, Vol 1, pp. 110-12 
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Otbrr pbj *ici*n*. 


Sonic of the medical men mentioned above ' like Nadir h. 

al-Hiiritli * unci Aim Hafsii Yazfd * arc wrongly 

described as physicians by later Arabic 

"liters on "hose authority some modern Orientalists 4 also have 
mentioned their names among the physicians of this period. 

Others like Abu Bftkr Hafs. and the physicians that were sent by 

'I mar to Qadisiyya, were probably only quacks, concerning whose 
education in the medical science we have not received any report. 
The importance of some of the Arab physicians of this 
|>eriorl and their influence on the cultivation 
of medical science in Arabia, have lieen great¬ 
ly exaggerated by some Orientalists. Thus 


K W pf,*rT»t iiMt or 

•orop Onrnllliil*. 


1 See uttpra, pp 5*6. 

3 Xndr b. T^flrith. a Qnrayshite and cousin of the prophet Muham¬ 
mad bad been to where he visited the court of Khu-rait Ho h d 

learnt music and introduced it moony the (Juraytdi at Mecca (Afurii/iT/- 
Dltahnb, \ ol S, pp. 03 01) He also used to rend Persian 
Aol. p 55). But none of the early Arabic authorities refer to him a* 
h physician. Ihn AW ’l‘«.nvbi'n is the first Arabic writer to say that he 
a physician (T"haqdt u'l-Afibha. Vol. I. pp. 113*16). But he says 
that Xndr h-aint medical science with his father nl-Hiirith. the phxsirinn 
which i* erroneous, because Hiirith h. ‘Alqunin, the Qurnyshite, »nd the 
father of rjI-Xntlr was neither a physician nor a leagued in mi and Hiirit.li 
b Kalada, the physician, had no son named til- Xndr, see infra, p. 9. Cf. 
Pir GtHfdtofjjxrhrn Tabcllru <lrr ,\rabi*rhni Stum me . lioitingen. IR53, 
G. 1. 

1 Abu IT f »I s a 1 iizid I ms not been mentioned as physician by any 
of the curly authorities. Ihn Qutoybs 1ms written a short. notice on him 
(KUdbu'l "/ii* r* wal-SIni'ard, ed Dc Gorje, p. 181). A long art talc on 
him is found in Kildbu'l^hdni (Veil. 9, pp. 36 48). But none of than* 
sa>- that he was a physician IbuuTQlfp and Ihn Ahf Hsu>l i*ti do not 
mention hi* name tit all Ihn Khallikihi is the first writer who * iy* 
(A-*' ^ *—U ^ cl— <i* j (It is said that hr wa* a Jewish 

physician and embraced Islam). «.d Wustenfrld, \o. 726. This sentence 
about Aim Hnfsa with Mjtur change* and without tin wo'**l (wJi occur* 
m the Kildhu t-xhi't, ua'I.Shu'ard, jJL-l Jf ^ Jt Jtf., y 

as well ns in Kitihu't- Ighdrii ( r i_.1 (**,_»- |jl , Vol. 0. p. 80) 

I* foin that Wi mux conclude that the h uni Luii i* a late, iutor|H>)iit ion 

1 Wustenfeld, Oeaebjchtr *!•r *.\robimi:hen .frsfr, p. (i, 
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L. Leclerc tay* that Hiirith h. Kaladn,on his return from Persia, 
imparted his medical knowledge to a number of students 
among whom were included hi'* son nl-Nadr, and the prophet 
Muhammad, and but for the religious and political upheaval in 
the country, lie would have heen the chief of a medical school 
in Arabia, the importance of which is difficult to realise. 1 Again 
with ns little justification .Shihli, one of the greatest Orientalists 
that India ever produced, says that al-Midr the son of al-Haritli 
advanced the Medical science in Arabia a great deal. 1 

* These assertions are without any historical foundation, and 
, to a great extent, if not entirelv, ev^n against 

It t« iinfuuExle «. , 

it. Al-Nadr who has been mentioned, by Ibn 
Abi l\snybi‘n t as a physician, probably on the basis of his 
assumption of n fa’se relation between him (abNadr) and Hdrith 
b. Knlndn, was really the ron of Ildrith b. 'Alqama who has not 
been mentioned as a physician by any historian.' We have 
not received any other report of the education of a I Nacjr in 
the healing art, nor of Hiirith l>. Ivalada’s delivering regular 
or irregular lectures on the medical science. Arabic grammar 
and scientific Arabic prose which alone could have served as a 
medium of instruction had not yet developed sufficiently for 
this purpose. Any serious cultivation of science was almost 
impossible in the cloudy political atmosphere of Arabia, in the 
theocratic period, when tlie whole energy and intellect of the 
people was devoted to one single idea: the construction of the 
rising power of Islam. The failure of the authorities to send 
any medical aid tor the Muslim warriors, when an epidemic 
broke out in their camp, in Syria, and the treatment of the 
death-wound of ‘l uair the ‘2nd Caliph with milk and wine 
also show that the medicine of the Arabs in this period 
had no scientific basis. 

* la Mf<l. At., Vol. 1, p. 20. 

* Hau,ril*i.S!tibtl. ’Aligarh. 1803, p. 2. 

* Boo f. n. p. 8. 

* Annal* of iihTubarf, n r** * 1. Vol. 1. 3, p. T’23, 

•J -ItfOlIt 
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l'lioiigli Medicine as a science remained unknown to the 
Arabs till the advent of the I raawads, and 

Popular hi dnine , , . .. .. . ... . . . 

<j i mount Mediane did not conn* into existence 

till then, jet the popular medicine of Arabia, 
as we have seen, made much advance in the theocratic period, 
possibly on account of the presence of Tldrith b. Knlnda, and 
was circulated by means of the Qur'tSti and Tradition, which 
according to \\ iistenfeld were the basis of all the scientific acti¬ 
vities of th? Arabs in the following period. 1 


Anthigche Aendumien, Gottingen, 1837, pp. 










CHAPTER IT 
Thi: t mayvai> P union 

As in the theocratic period, in spite uf the unfavourable 

niiorarv aiHvitio*. conditions—conquests, expansion of the 

com nion wealth, and its organisation—the 
Seeds of c\ery inter political and intellectual development in the 
liiston of the Arabs were sown, so in the early I'mavyad period, 
in spilt ol the civil strife, all these seeds germinated and took 
definite forms. I lie new conditions in this period gave rise 
to new results. In this period arose all the important sects in 
I.-dsim ; Arabic grammar anti prose literature were founded and 
developed on a firm basis ; various departments of the state were 
organised, and their records were translated into the Arabic 
language ; certain towns in the Islamic* commonwealth, on 
account of their j>eculia.r conditions and past history, became 
centres for the different branches of learning—Basra was the 
centre for grammatical and philological studies, Damascus was 
celebrated for history, theology, and literature, while Medina 
maintained its position with regard to Tradition and Law. 

In this intellectual movement of the Arabs and the 
development ol the various branches of Arabic 
cai.ie!' literature, the sciences could not be altogether 
neglected. The interest of the Arabs in 
science was excited by the transference of the Capital from 
Medina, where no non-Arab was allowed to settle/ to Damascus, 
one of the old seats of Greek learning and by their settlement 
ill the different parts of the Islamic commonwealth where they 
came in close contact with Christian and Jewish savants, some 
of whom were employed bv some of the ITnayyad Caliphs and 
their Governors. The interchange of ideas attracted and in¬ 
fluenced the minds of the Arabs and found expression in the 
development of the sciences. 


1 Mtiruju 'f./v/mfifiti, i<d Mevnurd, Vul. 1, |». *J*JO. 
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The first Arab who took an active interest in the sciences 
was the grandson of M uY»vi\a I. Abu Eisbiiu 

KHAtiii, Hip fir»i Kiidlid b. Yazid, the most influential Arab 
■tenficaiiy u» u1 1 U’ < 1 j, r j IM>e 0 f time. 1 Being brought up in the 

court ol Damascus, in company of Christian 
savants, Klialid acquired a taste for scientific studies which he 
followed with great zeal mid energy. He collected some of 
the learned men of Egypt, which possessed the greatest centre of 
medical learning at that nine, 5 studied Medicine and Alchemy 
with them, and asked them to translate Ixjoks on Medicine, 
Astronomy and Alchemy, from the Greek and Egyptian languages 


1 Sliibli, sijia that Mu uviyu i got some medical books translated 
into Arabic by Ihnn 1-AthAl his court physician. {Hanhh Shibti, Aligarh, 
1803, p. S. Klniflti Hakli«h nUo lieNU this view {History of tufa mu 

C tviltMatuoi, CuiuoUu, lmtu, p 2ftfti. Hut they have not given any authority 
for this; ntul uo could not find any reference to it in any Arabian history 
or bibliography. 

* Some Orientaliaits huve expressed some doubt ahout the existence 
of thi* medical sellout of Alexandria, at the time of its conquest by the 
Arabs (Professor Browne * Arabian .YfrdiWne, pp. 18-19). But almost all 
the authorities on the subject agree a* tu the existence of this school at 
this time Sec Dr Max Nt uburger s ffittory of Mcduinr, Oxford. 1910, 
PP- 3*27-28; M. O. Matter's £'i»*ui // i*t<>ruj u« «ur le Alcjrandrie, Paris, 1848. 
Hook 4, Chapter 24, p. HW; Jcnn Mt-spro s D»b. dr Jj'Ecolc dr* Haute Etude, 
Paris. 1924. A passage in the fabaqdtu^Afibbd of l bn Abt 
U^nvbi'ft shows that the school existed for more than fifty years after the 
Arab conquest. lie says that 'Abdu l-Malik b. Ahjar was in charge of the 
teaching department of the school ill Alexandria before the Arab conquest. 
After the Arab conquest he accepted Plain at tin* hands of Tmnr b. 
‘Abdul-* Axi/ during bin governorship of Egypt When 'Umar b. * Abdul- 
'Axis became Caliph, the teaching was transferred from Alexandria to 
Antioch, Harrau and other places ( r /’<if»uqWfal-.lffbbd, Vol. 1, p. lift). 
Alexandria seems to have continued to hold some prominent physicians 
and to have hern a centre of some kind of Greek learning even after the 
advent of the ‘AhhAsid*. From there. JTAnin id-ltruddd sent for the 
physician Holt inn ( ) for the treatment of his slave girl who could 

not bo cured by any of his court-physicians (Eutvchiue* Naxmu'l-Jauhar, 
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into Arabic. 1 Tilt* * fame of KImImI as an alchemist has over¬ 
shadowed his activities with regard to the medical science®. 
Hut we know 1mm Ibnu’l-Nudhn and Ihn Khullikan that he 
was interested not oniv in Alchemy but also in Medicine and 

Astronomy. Ibn Khullikan savs that Kliulid hud written book* 

•* • 

on Medicine ns well as on Alchemy, had >kill in both these 

*r w 

subjects and was an authority on them.' 

The medical works of khnlid, as well as the medical works 
which were translated by the Egyptian savants 
w. K t~ '' * from the Greek or Qibtf language into 

Arabic, under the direction of Khdlid, are 


published with I #ntin translation by Edward IV»cork, p, 400; cf. Butler** 
Arab Conquest of Egypt, j>. 42-1). Tti-*n also lluutivu l> r<ceiu'd 

hi* education in the Greek language {'f'abaqdtu'l A(ibba, Vol. I, p. 189). 
With lids school is connected the question of the identity of .John the 
grammarian, about whom the Arabian and the European authorities greatly 
differ. Ihn Abl U^oybi’a identities him with John Plulopoiiua. (fnbaqdt u'l- 
A^ibbd, Vol. I. p. 104; cf. I.eclerc’s Hist. d. L. Med. Jr., Vol, I, p. 59; 
M. Steiiuadinoidcr’a Ar. iibcr*ctzuug*n aum detn driccliichcn, p. 1G.) 
Hut it has Ih*cii proved conclusively that Julin Philopotui* <liil not 
live at the tune of the Arab conqticht nor was he a medical mail 
(see Pauly* Ileal, Encyclopaedia Stuttgart, 1910, Vol. 9, pp. 170-1 ct acqq. 
Butter'* Arab Conquest of Egypt, pp. 105-06, Jean Mespros Bib. d. I V 
Ecotc «/• /finite Etude, pp. ll»7«9rt footnote). But these authorities 
mention one John of Alexandria who according to them lived in the 7th 
century nud wrote medical works (Aar/ hrumbachcr, Gcach, d. Bysant. 
Lit , Munchcn, 1897, p. 614). It mov be suggested, therefore, that the Arab 
authorities regarding the two Julius as one ascribed to John Plnloponus 
the works which really belonged to John of Alexandria. 

* al-l'ihriiit, pp. 242, 854. For the critical study of KhiVhd and hi* 
works see Prof. J. ltuskns excellent book on Arabiache Alchemiaicn, pt, 1, 
Heidelberg, 1924. Professor Kunkn holds that the reports of all the 
historian* and bibliographers about Khalid*s learning are unfounde 1 \V« 

believe that it has been greatly exaggerated, but finding quotation* from his 
works in later book* we cannot say that they are unfounded. In the 
quotations there occur some words which are not "t Arabic origin, but many 
such words were used by the Arabs even long before the t’mayyad period. 

1 7/m Kluillikuu, Cairo, Vol. I, p. 168 
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ii n fort in in t **I v lost. Neither mv their names mentioned l»v the 
Arah historians and bibliographers, nor dot's any quotation from 
ami reference to them occur in the extant medical literature. 
The ability of Kiialid as a student of medicine and the merit of 
the earliest works on the subject, therefore, cannot he judged. 
Khalid was, however, the first man to write scientific treatises 
in Arabic verse. Five hundred of these verses were seen by 
Jbnu l-Nadfm, and some of them are quoted in extant Arabic 
hooks. 1 

The example set In Khalid was followed by some of «the 
I'ninyyad Caliphs and their governors, 
BvSfili •JirlST" ° r * * inar h. ‘Ahdu’l-* Azfz L>ecaine a patron of 

' Abdul-Malik b. Abjar, one of the last 
teachers in the medical school of Alexandria, 3 and of Mdsfirjawnyh, 
n Jewish physician of Hasrn, who translated for him the medical 
compendium of Ahruu.* into Arabic. Hajjdj b. Yusuf had in 
his service two physicians, of Greek origin, Thcodorus and 
Tbeodokos. Thcodorus wrote three medical works, namely a 

•r 

general comj)cndiiiiii and two treatises on pharmacology, and 
Tbeodokos instructed students in the healing art, some of whom 
like Fr.U b. Shahnatlui lived till the time of the ‘Ahhiisids and 
became their court physicians. 4 

The name of one Ahmad ihn Ibrahim, tlie court physician, 
of Yu/.Id h. ‘Ahdu'l-Malik, has been men- 
An unknown mr«j. (j 0 | U »d bv Wtistenfeld ns the author of a 

cal mm. * 

medical coinpendiuin, Kitdbtt ('suH'l-fibb 


* S. <• .Xfuruju'l-Ohuhdb, Vol \ III, |>. 176, til-M ul.l<tHuh fj Zird'anti '/ • 

1 rhahah rd P:iri«. The example thus set by Kh&lid was followed 
by tunny othfr scientific writers who wrote scientific treatises in verse, 
p.p., al-Urjiitatii't-Siituiiga, of lbn Sinn, on inedieiue. Bhudhuru't-Dhahab 
of * At* b. Mtbit (Ahlwtirdt’s Catalogue) on alchemy. For other Vrjuxns 
see Flnji Khnlifn cd. W&atcnfeld, Vol. I, pp. VJ45-47. 

* J > abat§dtu ‘l-Afibbti, Vol. I, j>. 110. 

* Tdrikhu i-ljiukatnd, p. 324. 

* Tabaqdtul.Uibbd. Vol. I, pp. 121-23; Tdrikba'l-Ijukamd, pp. 103, 
106. IbmTl-Qifp colls Thcodorus Thadhun- <"/. at*Fihri*t, p. 303. 
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based on the works of Hippocrates, and of a treatise on pharma¬ 
cology which contains the names of many drug's passed over hy 
him. 1 \\ listcnfcld has based Ins statement on the Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts in the Bibliotheca Mcilicca by 
Assemnnus. 1 In the important Arabian histories and biblio¬ 
graphies there does not occur such a name of any physician of 
this period. Though it is very difficult to form any definite 
opinion nliout th«*sp medical work* or their authors without serins 
the manuscripts, yet it is very unlikely that an Arab physician 
of tilts jM-riod wrote an indcftcndcnt cnmfiendiiim and basal it 
on the original works of FTipjHicratcs, which were not translated 
into Arabic before the ‘Ahluisid period, or that lie could have 
added the names of new drugs to his pharmacology. It may 
he suggested, therefore, that these hooks were written by an 
author of much later date. Abu .Ta'fnr Ahmad ibu Ibrahim b. 
A hf Klialid . commonly known as I bnu’l-Jazzar. the only 
physician of this name mentioned l>\ Ibn Abi I saylu'a 1 may 
he* taken as the probable author; hut the K i fa It u Usult'l-T ibb is 
not mentioued, in the list of Iris works by Ibn Abi Csavbi’a nor 
bv H.-ijf Khalifa. 


Since the Arabian medical literature of the I'lnavvad 

♦ w 

fieri ml has Iwen entirely lost, we can form no 
nu»'-Uoa! ‘a.™* definite estimate of its merit and value. But 

we may conjecture that being the first attempt 
at Arabic scientific prose, it must have had many defects. The 
language employer! could not have been adequate for scientific 
purposes, nor could the terminology adopted have been precise 
end exact. This is corroborated by a passage in the Katuilu'I- 
Siuu'at of ‘All h. ‘Abbas, about the translation by Miisnrjawavli 
of the medical compendium of .Minin. He says that “ tin* 
translation of the book of Ahrtin is had and worthless; many 
problems, which the author wished to explain, remain obscure 


' Qrm'h. f/cr. .'trail .fit « OoUiuitPit, 1810. p. to 
* Fit»rence p. H7H. 

fahtvjiit h 7 -.-I fibhd, Vol. II, p. S 8 . 
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In the ivndcrs nf tin* translation. especially t* • those who « 1 id not 
read tin* translation of Huii.ivn l». Isluiq and his like.” 1 

Apart from Medicine, the subsidiary institutions necessary 


for tin* higher development of the medical 
science were also founded in the tinayyad 
period. In this period there had come into 


Fatitulatum of Mib* 
ttdiftrv itftstiuii nut*. 


existence the public and private libraries and the hospitals. 



compendium of MAsuwavh should he taken out or the royal 
library < wAJDt > kind published for the benefit of •the 

Muslims. 1 ‘Abdu” 1-Hakim took a house for his eompanions. 



*Abdu I-Mulik founded a public hospital, appointed paid physi¬ 
cians to it, and ordered that the lepers should lie kept there and 
provided with food. 4 

Thus we find that the* credit of being the founder of 


Arabian medicine, and of the institutions 
necessary for its proper development, and of 
nursing the Arabian sciences in their infancy 


It lh# r«-*tiH 

nf iiiih> iilunl effort*. 


belonged to the l inayyads. Hut all done in this period, about 
Arabian medicine, was the result of isolated individual efforts. 



form before the time of the great Ifanin al-Kasbfd. Iu the 



various departments of the state, occupied the minds of the Arabs 
to such an extent that they could not give any serious attention 



Many important branches of the medical science like Anatomy, 
Physiology, Embryology, etc. remained altogether untouched. 


/\ ri fiirfu a/. ( 'iliro, I*. 4 . 


1 TtiriMiu'l-fluhatini, l^ipxig, ISOS, pp. 8*24-25. 

’ 11 1 it JJu/.iim’* J(irnharutu t-Na»ttb. p xiv 1-mgmcnls from thin 
book lire published tiy S KIiikIu Hakhdi. n i < no nppcmlix to bis of 

trlaonr . Calcutta. 1 • M. J g«. ( t my information from tlii* 

Appendix. 

* ulMm/nti Cairo, Vol. II, p 105 




CHAPTER III 

Tub Eabi.v ‘Abbasid Picbiod 

The advent of the *Ahb;lsids marked a new era in the history 
of the development ol Arabian Medicine. 

The raiur* of the 

b^.iv iit vcir.pin* in or \\ hen they came to jiower there arose the 

tfao • Aiif.fi.i«t period. niagnihcent building ol Arabian Medicine with 

. all its parts well developed. The rapid rise 

of this science, in the space ol less than two hundred years, can 

be comprehended only in the light of the collective circumstances 
that led to it : the previous development of Medical Science by 
the Greeks and the Indians, the work done in connection with 
Arabian Medicine and the development of Arabic grammar and 
scientific prose literature in the I'rnayyad period, the keen 
interest of the 'AbbfSsid Caliphs and their courtiers in literary 
activities, and tin? ample means and appliances which they had 
at their disposal for the promotion of healing art. 

All the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs from a!-Munstir to al-Muta- 
wakkil were patrons of learning. Al-Man^iir 
* n,orcU ot ,hc was himself a scholar,* and being fond of the 
company of scholars he urged his son, Mahdf, 
to frequent their society. 3 lie took keen interest in Astronomy 
and other sciences, and also in literature. 1 Mahdf had less taste 
for scientific studies and was not so broad-minded as his prede¬ 
cessor and successors. Stil! lie was himself a literary man* and 
his generosity towards literary men was unprecedented.* 
H .‘Iron's literary and scientific interest is too well known to need 
emphasis. His love of literature and sciences was further 


* nl-MaB*udt. Xfurti/v'l-Dhohah, Vol VI!f, p 202 

* Amuil* of iil-Titluirf. flories 3, p. -lot. 

* At urujn'l-I)inifi<ik, Vol. \II1, pp. 200*02. 

* al-Suyup. TArlkhu'l-KhulafA, ta p »7, p. 275. 

Ibtt Khallihfiv, t*<!. WimtonfolJ, No. 232; Kitilhu'l-A>jtuln(, Vd. IX. 
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excited by his acquisition of a large number of hooks in his 
campaign in Asia Minor tut the conquest of * Arnuriya and 
Anqara). To preserve anti make the host use of them, he 
founded the Baytu ’ I - H i k ma, organised the library and the 
transition department, appointed Fndl b. Nubakht to supervise 
the translation of Persian books, and entrusted the task of super¬ 
vising the translation of Greek medical works 1 to Yiihanmi b. 
Mdsavvnvh, who had many assistants under him. Al-Ma'mTin 
organised and sent a commission to Byzantium in order to acquire 
Greek scientific books.* Mn'tnsini approved the strict measures 
taken by Afshfn in regard to the apothecaries* and supplied 
Ydhannd b. Mrisawnyh with big monkeys for dissection. 4 
Wdthiq s long and interesting discussion with the learned medical 
men of his time, concerning the principles of the science of 
medicine, their basis, and the method followed in establishing 
them, shows his keen interest in medical science and its history.* 
Mutawakkil in spite of his orthodox views, knew the worth of 
real scholars and did not hesitate to promote learned Christian 
physicians to the position which they deserved. He had pro¬ 
moted Hu nay n b. Ishaq front the position of an ordinary trans¬ 
lator to that of the sujierintendent of the translation department, 4 
and made him head of the physicians in Baghdad * and he made 
'All Ibn Habban al-Taharf who was a secretary of Mu*tasim, one 
of his own courtiers.* 

According to the Arabic proverb ^*UJ| "people 

follow their Kings," the scientific interest of the Caliphs created 

* Tdrfkhu'l-Hukamd. pp. 255, 380. Cf. fabaqdtu'lAtibbd, Vol. f. 
p. 175. 

* aH-FihrUi, p. 243. 

* Tdrikhu'l-Hukamd, p. 189. 

* Tabaqdtu l.Atibbd. Vol. I, p. 87. 

* \furuju%Dhahab, Vol. VII. pp. 173-80. A description of the 
principles of the empirics and of the method 1st* is given in this discussion. 

* Tabaqdtu-t-Atfbbd. Vol. I. p. 189. 

* Ibid., p. 108. 

■ See Chap. V, p. 52 
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Pipfll 4|i> t Jamikt k t Tiitkh of II tkfin IntAIn t-JUn Hn<ini< 


With tin court«'*> of Dr YiUufu'il Di'n 
ol O.itialiik I'mvor.iry Hytlmbud 
ami kind |>irmi*»ion ol ih« .«uth»t 
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ah interest for science in their courtiers and subjects. IsliAq b. 
Su layman b. * AI f itl-H ashimf,' Muhammad b. ’ Abdu'l-Malik 
al-Zayyat/ Ibn ; 1-Mudahhir/ ‘Abdallah b« Ishaq 4 the family 
of Barmecide* and of the Banu Musa * are among the courtiers 
and private persons who showed great zeal in attracting students 
ol medicine to Baghdad and in encouraging them to enrich 
Arabic medical literature with translations and independent 
contributions/ 

Baghdad, the mctropolis of Islam, thus assumed the fallen 
• mantle of Home and Alexandria. Hither 

niera”y 8h ri«Jr** * * rcnt ca ®e the most able men of the time from all 

quarters of the globe, attracted by the 

1 He got a Sanskrit book on drugs translated into Arabic by Manka 
(al-fihriMt, p. 403). He whs interested iu Indian Medicine, probably 
becuuse he had lived in India u$ governor of Sindh ( al-Tabari, Vol. Ill, 
p. 609). 

He used to spend about two thousand dinars a month on transla* 
tors and copyists {al-Tabari, Vol. I, p. 206). For his interest in literature 
see Kitdbu l-Aghdni, Vol. XX, p. 46 47. 

* Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

Vahvu b. Ivh&lid got the compendium of Suiruid translated into 
Arabic {al-Filtrist. p. 303). 

• The Bumi Musi who are also known as Buuu-Munajjwi, were 
the greatest patrons of Arabic scientific literature after the Caliphs. They 
sent a commission to Byzantium to acquire Greek works, (al-Fi/init, 
p. 243), brought ThibiH b. Quito to Baghdad and introduced him and many 
other scholars to the court of the Caliphs (al-Tabari. Vol. 1. p. 215; 
Mu’jatnu’l-Udabti, Vol, V, p. 400). They paid l.lmuiyn and others 500 
dinars i month for translating rnedieul works iuto Arabic {al~Tabari t Vol. I, 
p. 187). They had u big library which was u great attraction for people 
from different towns {Mu’jam, Vol. V, p. 467). 

r Tiilur, the governor of KhuriisAii, after making his son a W'tili of 
Biyiiri-ltubi‘o, wrote to him a long letter (/tnnafs of ul-Xubari, series 3, 
Vol. II, pp. 1046-61), instructing him iu the urt of governing people. In this 
latter which was much admired by Mu'mini, and a copy of which was sent 
by him to all the officials, he says: " you should establish hospital* for the 
sick and appoint physicians and Attendants to treat and attend them " 
{al-Tabari, scries 3, Vol. II. p 1050). 
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j».1tirtnagc of the princes i imI |»rtv.it*- individuals, to employ their 


medical i dints in wdl*st<nc(l libraries ami well-equipped 


hospitals. and In their collective efTort they produced the vast 
ami varied literature of \nthmn medicine. Here trade brought 
a liir^o variety of new medicament like Senna, & 



Neither at Hoinc nor at Alexandria were Indian Medical men 
working side by side with those of other nations, nor were .so 



Indian medical works into Arabic. Some 
tested and verified the medical principles established by the 
ancient physicians. Some tried to systematise the diverse 
branches of medical science into one harmonious whole. We 


will deni in this chapter with the translation of medical works 
into Arabic and with the verification of medical principles by 
the Arabic medical writers. 



reign of nl-Mansiir, and was organised in the 
reign of lTarun, yet it >ias not carried out on 


air. large scale or sound principle until the appearance of 

Htinnyn I*. Ilidij' in this field, about tin end of the reign of 

al-Mn‘mun. Mmost all the early translators, like Ritrfq, his 
sou Ynhyit. and Stephen Ik Basil, were non-Arabs, lacking 
regular education in Arabic language, the mastery of which was 
just ns essential as that of Greek language and of medical science 
for tran f iling Greek medical works into Arabic. This 

' I r lii* l.io ;rri|hv and I randa t ions see C*yr|| El good's Medical 

lii tonj of l*cr*ia. pp. 104*13, 110 - 20 . 
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deficiency in the early translators must have bravely bum pence! 
their work and rendered it uncles* to the Arabic-reading people. 

This conjecture is corroborated by a passage in the 
K ash kill of Buh&Tiddin-al-* Ainiili. He says 
uii.Hn" ' k '* h ‘ l " that “ Yulianna tlic son id Bitriq and Ihn 

Na'inia <»r Eniessa, while translating, con¬ 
sidered every single word of the Greek text and replaced it by 
Us Arabic equivalent.* * “ This/* he continues, “ was not a 

sound method of translation, firstly, because Arabic equivalents 
could not be found for even Greek word, on account of which 
a liirye nuiiihcr of Greek words were used by them in their 
translations and, secondly, because the syntax of the two 
languages very often differs. Again metaphorical expressions, 
the use of which is quite common in every language, cannot he 
properh translated by this method.” 1 

About the end of the reign of nl-Ma'imm there appeared in 
tfie Graeco-Arabic translation department of 
siator!"** 0 ** * ,r * n the Baytu’l-Hiknia the great personality of 

Abu Znvd Hunovn b. Ishaq al-'Abudf. He 
was fully qualified for translating Greek medical works into 
Arabic.* He knew Arabic as his native tongue and further 
studied it with the great grammarian Khalil ; he bad learnt Greek 
language at Alexandria, and had received his education in 
medical science, from Yulianna b. Mnsawavli. Being thus well- 
equipped, he revolutionised the old system of rigidly literal 
translation and based it on the better principle of freely express¬ 
ing the sense of the Greek text* in Arabic, without caring to 
rentier exactly every single word. Though lie was not too free 
in his translation and always tried to he as literal as possible 
provided the sense was clearly expressed, yet, in order to achieve 


* K<i*hhtil. Hnluq. 1‘2HK. A FT p. 101. 

* TTnnnvn could not him* become a translator in tin 

before 880 because lie was b.»rn in 800 and it is extremely improbable that 

be had finished his Htudent life before he was 21 years of age. 

CjiS 
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tills end, lie did not hesitate to add certain explanatory phrases 
where lie thought it neit*8«ary to do so. 1 

Some time after he had entered the translation department. 

Iltnmyn engaged other conijietent translators 
to assist him in his work. His son Tsliaij, his 
nephew Hubaysh, ‘Isa b. Yuhytf and al-Ttalidwi are some of his 
assistants who are mentioned by Arab bibliographers. All of 
them being students and assistants of Huiiavn they must have 
followed his method and principle in their translation. This is 
evident at le;*s< in the case of Hubaysh. whose translation of 
the thb—15th Inniks of Galen's .liiafmni/ has come down to us, 
and has been published with a German translation bv Pr. Max 
Simon. In his introduction to tin* Arabic text describing its 
character, Pr. Simon says: " He (the Arabic translator) has 
endeavoured to translate all that is essential in the contents (of 
the text). Of course he has dealt with the conjunct ions more 
freely, at places very freely indeed. At any rate he has taken 
the trouble to convey all the components of a sentence, including 
the Grammatical ones in some form or other. He has followed 
a principle which even a modern translator may follow* 
within certain limits, if his aim is a translation faithful 
to the sense which is always more than a purely literal 
one. and which presupposes familiarity with the nature of the 
subject. On the whole the Arab has thoroughly succeeded in 
achieving his purpose.” 1 

The translator of these books of Galen’s .1 natomij bad 
used, lies ides a Syriac translation, three copies 
of the Greek test. 1 no doubt, for the purpose 
of collation. If it be assumed that it was 


Thrir «*»re in tr*n 
•latino. 


* Our opinion is bused on the comparison of the quotations of 
Ptoseurides in tin* Mufrndiit of Ibnu'l ltnytur with the German translation 
of Pio'^mrich**'‘ ln«ok by Beroiwlo* The additional explanatory phraaea 
which nr* found in the quotation at many places are not found in the 
German translation. 

* Amtiotnit dr* (Joint i, Vol I, lut. p. J.T. Ilo also says that many 
explanatory phras. * are added in the Arabic text which could not hnvu 
occurred in the Greek text, VoL 1, lut p. 14. 

» Ibid., p. 18. 
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tin* rule of the school of Hunayn to 11 «t ;is many copies of the 
(.reek texts, as might In* available, this would show that they 
look care to make their translation as correct as possible. It is 
further shown by the Iflct that mastery of tlu* subject concerned, 
by the translator was also considered essential. It was, there¬ 
fore, that the translation of Mathematical works rendered by 
I funny n and others who were not specialists in the subject, were 
revised and checked by Thahit b. Qurrn the Mathematician. 

An interesting example of the continuous efTorts of the 
Arabia scholars to make their translations as useful as possible 
i> supplied by the history of the t runs la t ion of the great work of 
Oioscurides on plants. Thu hook was translated into Arabic at 
fust at Haghchhl either by IJnnn \ n or f ]iihay>h jt" Ihnu I Nadim 

or by Stephen tin* son of Basill. and revised by Hunayn 
as Ihn Ahi I say hi‘a relates on the authority of I bn Juljtil.* But 
this translation was very defective, for many of the plants men¬ 
tioned in the* hook could not be identified by the translator; lie 
just borrowed and utilised their Greek names without making 
any effort to identify them. When a copy of it was brought 
to Spain it could not he fully utilized either hv the botanists or 
by the physicians. In 337 A.H./048 A A). Romanus, the 

emperor of Constantinople, however, sent to Abdul-Ralmian III 
(al-Ndsir) of Spain rich presents in which was included an 
illustrated copy of tlu* book of the great Greek botanist. Abdu'l* 
Rahman wrote back to the Roman emperor requesting him to 
send to the Amir some one well-versed in Greek language who 
might instruct the Amir s employees in that language. A monk 
named Nicholas was sent to Spain in the year 340 A H./951 A l> 
A council of eminent physicians and botanists of Spain was 
appointed to decipher and identify the plants which could not 
Ih- identified by Stephen. They sat together with Nicholas and 
discussed with him the doubtful plants and identified them with 


1 al’Fihritt, Leipzig Edition, p. 29.1. 

* Tabaq<H«'l.Atibba, Vol. If. pj». 10 47. 
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the help of the Greek monk. Only a few (1*2 or so) of them 
retnained uniden I i tied. 1 

The great difficulty which the translators of the medical 
and other technical works had to face was 
to.iimriT terms. Mh Jl * n conticxion witli the technical terms, almost 

all of which they must have coined. With 
so little of the earlv Arabic medical literature available, it is 
difficult It) trace their development, still a glance at the indices 
of this dissertation will show what system the translators 
followed in coining the pathological and other medical Terms. 
Sometimes they lived only phrases descriptive of the disease of 
the organs affected, such as ^ , 

JUdsl) fj) , , etc. Sometimes they tried to 

express the peculiarity of the disease by means of n metaphor 
like J*-*b Mo , >lo , o—» * Jo , Mo, etc. Seine times 

they tried toexplnin the peculiar character of the disease without 
employing any metaphor as we line) in such eases as ^j-J) 

£-J|oJ| , jlj ob , w^b , fyd) , J^dl j~c , J^dl, etc. 

Sometimes they used such words as were in common use, or 
their derivatives in a particular technical sense, like , hope, 

in the sense ot Ilydrometrn, , the caUr, in the sense of 

Gangrene, , the ant , in the sense ol Herpes, 

the noil , in the sense of Pterygium, £)o-»b from <»o-* , to split, 
in the sense of Headache, iJu-EjJ) from ^ io ttar, in the sense 
of Ilemicrauia, etc. But were the Arabs original in coining these 
and other technical terms? We are inclined to answer this 
question in the negative and say that the Arabs, in most eases, if 
not as a rule, translated the Greek technical terms, literally, into 
their own language whether in Anatomy, Pathology or Pliysiu- 


tin tin* Hiandtirds of the triinslrU inn of the Greek work** into 
Arabic uud their translation nt n later period into 1 .11 tin net* the learned 
mid interesting remarks of C. Klgood in his Mcttjrat liiitory of Persia, 

|-p 113-15. 
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lojjy. Thi- following tnblc of Arabic au<l Greek nomenclature will 
illustrate our remark : — 

Anatomical terms 



Ttw tv.vu appendage* ul tti«- Henri 

• 

H OK. 

«J-*I 


• • mm 

row /JA« £■*/»«»». 


Wntrioli-s «»f (It** brniu 

0 * * • 
fcr>«At?t niM »kA»^iAm 

C*J U . 

<’f»\in «»f llii' utiriin 

mm • 

rnnAnm r»js i*<rr* #>’*<». 

• r^J U 0 u r 



wW'i 

C’nvit\ til ili<« Heart 

0 m « 

koAhi rijs Klaus' 


Ory«ttfilliti* bens 

% • • 

Kpvtrr*A\o*ffi*<; ny/jotr. 

a.CDI A_i»k*r 

Hclinn 

* 

i^i^lAipfTpOftl^s' Vtruir. 

A_ 4 >kM 

fri* f>( l!i> i v e 

• • # 
pjyo*iArs yirMii". 

aJjMi iLJLkJt 

Corn in «>f the ejn 

i • 

/> jrLM ifWs ^tfmV 


A largo number of oilier Anatomical terms like 4 f^yic$-* c 
i^^J) , »*>-*♦!) , jyc*i >1*^1. *i^Jl, f , and others are 

nothing but literal translation of Greek terms, ns may be seen by 
referring to the Glossary of the \ tminmit (Jrs Oaten of l>r. Simon 
and Appendix <l) «*f this book. 


I'alhnlftgical terms 
The four stages of fever 

lliae 

Il» I Hin t 

Full 

Dropsy 
A Beit oh 
TymlmiiiteH 
I fydrops AnnHimen 
Itoldxniion of I tie Bowci* 


jU' 

► 

lltmiJM „ r 

* ti.i- Hi 
^ j)\ . 14-1- >1 

^lUJi *ta-J- Kt 
*l4-i- *1 


4—1901U 


*pxn 

I • . 

I # 

m 

K MrtlfJxtffi, 

*• 

4 » 5 /i *u\^ 

• • If 

• N 

TV/tlt Jt» ITt/% 1 -fijUu^ 

• •* 






virwtN vxn prrsian MKnifu i iteuatuuk 


Alflt 

tiiingrvne 

> ’who 


Acid Mut *uk 

* * 4 


MlJCU* 

• 

ftAtyfi* yAi'kv 

r *u't 

1 1 valid* MtttJUft 

4 « 

l riAi.in* V 

w All 

Sfinitettitin 

*}tur/ur*io< 


Tort inn 

* 

rov t/mt jitt s 

C 

qntlHnii 1- vrr 

« ^ 
mI 7»» r« r i^?m > 

J 

< *nii«its 


( ) a- JM Jj 

la-ont iasi* 

Atom j<n s 

i 1-* " »•» 

A 1* p( CIM 

• * 

)Au»mi i 


leiitliyusii* 

t ■ - ( 

*1^1 #rrjif 

<x'j 

I'lcmito 

rA* r/>mv 

*,yi 

Pnouinniiiii 

nri^ h/ioh / 

A-j^yt 

< rlmu osis 

• 

yAlUlTNrrf^ 

'I 

Canine appetite 

^ m m 

KFvnn&n\; tipwf t i x - 


nefcrvnce to \|>|>ciidix <l> will slum that many other 
Arabic term* miller thi* heading, « .*/.. terms denoting different 
Kinds til mine and dillerent kiiuh n| jnilse, are tianslah'd literall\ 
li'om the Greek terms. 


Phnniuhufiml t* rms 


* 

Attractive I’ow. r 


rtin* ♦ Aicmrrj 


*-*- , * jl .. Retentive Ptov. r 

, t RopulaKf Power ,, cr/»n*»nri«<j 

a »iL « «)t ,, Spirit nt Vitnli* , &rX t 

.. Spirt un Antannh* „ faruttj 

,, Spirit it* Natural is ,, 


Thi* method of translating literally Greek teelmieal terms 
lifts heeii employed even in Pharmacology We find tllld the 




'll 





nil', i:\ni.\ ‘ Mill\siii iM KinD 

Arabic msi me* i»| many {►IiiiiIs an* liti.TuI triinslntmils of their 
( >n*t‘k (tallies lk*low aiv given only a fvw instances ; many 
•llirisnl a similar t > f h * will l»r fouml in Apficndix (*2). 

Pur I aria < llteiiuilti* 
j±\S I*. J U—# « JC b I» 0 |y pody 

J I l*olypodium vulgurc 

I iuglosb, ox*toiiguc 


/*ci*s un 
T'lAtimW'iof 


jytii t .,t-.’ } 

' p u * v 

\ * - J * 


Tf 

tiuO yA U^TifiiV 

* 

ijivoyAwr^i*' 


fy 


r/'i^wru^wv 


Though tilt* Arabs translated tin* (inrk ttsdimeal terms, 
hi most casc»s, yet wc will hot l»v justified in 
i». to oi concluding Iroin tins that they did not develop 

.laurc. medical nomenclature any further than the 

(•reeks. Dr. Simon sns that the Arabs, in 

<•* 

laid |H*riod, advanced the formal side of the medical science 
by developing the Anatomical nomenclature further than what 


* The same system, it seomu. whs followed ill some other science* 
i»U » which the \rahs borrowed fixim other nations. In I»«r»** the \mbic 

..is iirlitw with their Greek equivalent** appear to he tmiiwlatioii** 

of the corresponding Greek terms. 



Premiss 



M iddh* t * i m 

• • % • 
o /»05 ro /irtrov 

* 

Major term 

to /f»iyd* ‘£Hpu !• 

tlci 

Figure 

•ry.^ig 


Vieioutt circle 

* rufAfn; 


t’rttogory 

Kirif)(^ i 

In Vlulteinv v**" 

and t *®* 1 d 1 )* 

Hi s* traiislut ion* 


NpurroKopiAAev and >*po«r.A,puv respectively (dr .lUhrmimltn, Heidelberg. 
1021, l*i I p|i 21 23. footnote). But in alchemy the \rub* could uot luivo 
followed tins system too frequently except in regard to the names of 
wubatnnees because this science was not developed by their predecessors 
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tln\ ierciv<il In mi (hr (!ivrk-- In lln 11 n *\ iniisl liuve been 
liflpnl by tlic scientific development of Arabic (irimmmr. Thus 
in iMM 1 ol single-wonU*«l Pathological terms tlicv mostly use*! 

the* form Jt-*» , like* . \tigina, , Pever, , Tetanus 

» Headache, . Vertigo , Catarrh, etc. In 

Pharmacology they mostlv used the form , sue || as h»y*~ , 

smill. '—»>**• , powder, . suppository, , eintlie, <5)** . 


I indue , plaster, etc. 

It is difficult , however, tn determine whether this system of 
translating technical terms was adopted by the early translators 

and maintained h\ llunavn ami his students, when they entered 

« * • • 

th» translation department, on the ground that these Arabic 
terms had already gained currency, or whether 11 ii*v themselves 
liked this system and approved it I >ern use they were unahle to 
substitute it by a better system - 

llunavn and his school, however, almost entirely by their 
own exertions ’ reprodueed in Arabic, in less 
ltiitis^n in o»a. . than fifty years well-nigh all the impportant 
Oaiinn. medieal works ol tin Greeks. To what extent 

this part of Arabic medical literature was 
indebted to the sehool ol Htmayti. will he made clear by tla* 
following table 9 :— 


* \\V tinvo unit| tints bwiiutw tin* f»1 • v summit of Itindidmpiir are not 
merititnii'il »• tt trttdnb>rs of nnv rinijir.il U’orlc into Ambit* Ytiltatiiui l» 
MnsnwiiyIt liimsi lf in not mentioned as » translator. *Phe» immo of Oi’orpt, 
who is mentioned by Ilm Aid l'$avbi‘n as a translator (Vol I. p 200), docs 
tint occur in the li*t of translator* given by Ibnu'l Noditn {til-Fihri*t . 
p. 211). Even Ibn Abf Usaybl'u does not any which mnlical works ho had 
translated Only on** Ktnmush of George is mentioned by the Arabic 
bibliographers; mid thii book whicli lit* had written in Syriac was translated 
into Arabic by Hunayn (P»6«(jih, Vol. I, p I2f>) 

3 In this table I have left out thorn* Greek authors the translator*. 
of whose work® arc not mentioned by Ibnu I Nndftn. The table based on 
the statement of lbuu'l-Nudfm (pp 288 * 0 *)). 
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firn V authni- 


Tti* riMrnl** r nl nnrk» 

Nntnlwr of work. Ira 



t ran btr-l 

ht« >1 l»y ttunn>n * 




artioot. 

1 t.ilfii 


01 

Kfr 

< Iri'llMIHMS 


R 

3 

I*nnli >> 


•» 

I 

1 >i( -iroriit* - 


1 

1 


I lu'si* translations, in oi tin- great rare with wliieli 

tlu v were made, wi re not nlway* fn e from faults. Ibiiu’l-Bayfnr 
siivk in connection with ihr word that “Hun.iyo has 

f 11111.^Tui<*• I 11 as , whii'li ih far from lieiug correct.'" 1 

FIi* also says hi con tu action with tlu* word 

iliai 11 1mayn has translated tin* (ire*k word (probably 

Kurtros) as • It is strange, In- sivh, that ffiiuavn has 

• loin so, lieciiuse these two plants do not even resemble each 
other. I >r. Simon has also referred to some mistakes in tin? 
Arabic translation n| Galen's Anatomy. But, as he says, 
such mistakes are not many.’ 

Ifmmvii and bis students, apart from translating (lie (ireek 
medical works, made also some independent eoiitributions to the 
\ rnhic mediea I literature. Bong lists of their independent 
medieaI works are (oiiiul in the f‘"ihrtsl . and other Arabic biblio¬ 
graphical works. 

Side by side with the physicians well versed in the Greek 
system of Medicine, however, there were 
iu.. M "u, bving at Baghdad many Indian medical men, 

having a thorough knowledge of their own 
system, who sometimes vied with their rivals and showed the 
efficacy of their art where the devotees of the Greek systems had 
tailed.* 

' Vol. I'll, p. I I IbmrbDnypir lin« als> ivfenrtsl to «itl>»*r niisUke» 
»*< tTuiiHtators in general (ilmti;di lie tins not incutinned the tiutnr* of Ihumvit) 
\’ol II. p. 40 * 

» Vol. Ill, p. titt 

* Innttmii) tic* (talrn, Vol. I. tut |». 4 /» 

4 I**ur such uabcs TotKiifdtu'l'A^ibbd', Vol. II, pp. 33-35. 
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I In* Arabs »p|*ear r »• haw got much regard for India even 

Ik* fort* tin.* rise ol Islam. 'Plus is apparent 

lM«iiun between Iwiii 11io fact that inni)\ ol them gave their 
•tirimt Alaliu mill 

daughters aild sweethearts till* name Hjuda. 
They were at any rale in touch with India 
before the rise ol Islam as it has been proved on philological and 
othei gmtiiid". The names id several Indian products like Indian 
-•word. Indian spires, sandal aloes-wood, etc., are found in pre- 
Ishimie Arabian poems. Several words ol Indian origin like 
htifur (kapiii. camphor), zanjnbil (vuu anjahini. ginger) and tuba 
f topa) iwviir in the (Qur'an also. Pin* traditions eurrent among 
I lie Muslims that \dam descended Irom Paradise to Indian soil 
«»d received his fits t revelation in this country, 1 also allow that 
the Arabs had "pceial regard for it This contact, however, was 
due to 11 »«* commercial relations between Arabia and India before 
the in' ol Islam. For, since the ancient time till about the 
Pdli century of the Christian era the Arabs served as an important 
medium through which the products of China. Indonesia, India 
and Persia passed to Egypt and to W estern countries. 

The list* ol Islam and the establishment of its vast empire 

extending from the borders of France to those 

M.r.r itmtoci vd China gave a spur t«> the commercial actir 

i.u,n. *' n ' r \itics of the Arabs and to then love for travels 

bv land as well as hv sea. 'Pints thev were 
• •> * 

brought in closet contact than In-lore, with the various peoples 
and then culture" Many ol them also settled down hi some ol 
the coastal town ol India during the early period ol the history 
of Mam, in connection with their huaine— i activities. Some of 
the Indians also are said to haw been wen in the company of 


1 •Arab ua Hind he Ta'aUuqdt, publish- d in 1030, pj> 3, X2, 71-7‘J 
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(in* Prophet and Rome of them are said to have settled down in 
Mesopotamia during the early part of the I’mayyad regime.* 
As a matter ol laet, it has heen claimed that it were the \nili- 
who for the first lime gate the name Hind (India) to the whole 
ol this suit-continent. 


Not long alter this, Sindh was comptered by the Fmavyad* 
and was annexed to their empire. Many 
<n 'a'IIil' p!s i 1,1 *" Arabs settled down there, made it their borne 

and developed great love lor it. which lias been 
heal IA fully expressed bv one ol then poets | fe si\n 


When India and its arrows were admired in the kittle- 
field my friends disliked it. hut this was not pro|»er : 

By my life, it is a land where, when rain falls, it turns into 
pearls and ruby for those who have no ornaments ; 


From here eome musk, camphor, amher and aloos-wnod. 
and various kinds of perfumes for those who require them ; 

Here grow all kinds of sweet-smelling substances and nut¬ 
meg, and andropogonnadtis; 

Mere are loimd ivorv and f I /-/*// I/., and nloes-wnod. and 
sandal and here is found in ahundanee the mineral Tritia ; 

Here are found the lions, the leopards, tin* elephants and 
the hears: 


\nd here are found the cranes, and the parrots and the 
peacocks and the pigeons: 

\nd here grow the coconut tree and the ebony tr«*e and 
the pepper plant : 

And hen* are made the unparalleled swords which need not 
he polished, and the lances which when wielded, large armies 
are routed ; 

Who can deny the excellence ol such a land except a loop 1 * 


► * |r<tf» ini //inif l>« Tn’itUm/ill I l 12 

Minimi lliliiii iil-Q*rv(n( j» Nf* 
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I’Vnm mining the cultures with which the* Arabs came in 
_ 4 contact, however, thev were impressed most 

Cause of grrmtrr * 1 

infltir+nrv of Otn-k by those of the CiTCCk.S find of the 11l<lIIkllM. 

« ultiin* on the Arslni. * 

Hut some ii( tin* centres of the (ireck culture, 
r </., Alexandria. Kmessa, Damascus, Harrnn, l.lfni and 
Juudishriptir were situated nearer to Arabia and to the capitals 
id the Islamic State in the early period ol its history than those 
ol the Indian culture. The Arabs, therefore, first took to the 
CiitH'k culture, and the translation of the (ireek works into Arabic 
began under the I'mnvynd regime as it lias been already sfatetl. 
Hut Ireforc long the\ realized the great value of Indian culture 
and from tin* beginning of the 'Abbrfsid period the translation ol 
the Indian works into Arabic and their assimilation by the Arabs 
began 1 . 


These translations highly impressed the Arab scholars. 

Several Arabic writers of the 3rd anti the 
ii» K h tvgarti ot (in* Itli centuries of tlir Isldinic era have emphatic- 

ih * (l it 11141 IIIU | * | * « ft 4 ! | f f 1 * t 

Ulfir ally tlirir regard lor Jnuiaii 

culture. ‘Anir b. I lain* ul-.Jahiz, ol Basra 
(d. 809 A.D.), for example, lias remarked : — 


Anib| 
lullMir. 


** I Imvc* found l lie inhabitants of liulia to hnvo nmile great 

ridvanei’iueiil in A*l«Ology and in MuUwiinilicn Tli«i) 

It-* u|i|>rr> latiou i*> |, uV e « special Indian script. In ltie Science ol 
ul * 

Medicine also lliey art- lughb advanced. I hey know 

MJine of it* special secrets uud lire expert* in tlu* treatment of stvriou* 

disease* They are experts in 111© arts id sculpture, painting. and arclii- 

tecture. etc* Their painting* in colour arc found in arehe* and similar 

structure* They |km*ckh the game of die** which »* the noblest game 

and t ©quire* more intellect mid intelligence thnn any other game They 

make Nhinitig swords and are til© best swordsmen having great innstorj 

mi lit,* art of wielding them They know the dmnns hy which the ponton* 

may la* counteracted anil pains cured. Their music ih chnrniing. The 

mum* of one of ilicir Inimical instrument* i* Kiutkidu which consist a of 

*ing|.- Hiring fixed on gourd {Kudu). It is u*rd in place of Sitdr and 


* The opinion of Suclmu t/»nfiu lot rod uctiouj in this connection is 

not bm^d on fuetn 
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Jluiiijh. They have various kind* of daucev. Tli«) Iiavc special skill 
jii fighting with lance*. Tlioy know the * M untimafa '(?)• They know 
ningir, luuiigut ion iiml cauterization. They huvu u script comprehending 
tho letters of various languages, und many other script** also. Their 
literature i* rich in poetry And has long orutinn*. They have special 
instinct for philosophy and literature* Wo have received tho book 
haf/l'i-ll'it'DiifiMa ’ from them. They arc thoughtful mid vigorous. 'I he 
Chinese do not. possess tho qualities which they have. They have good 
judgement and follow praiseworthy practices like cleaning und brushing 
the teeth, doing physical exorcise and dying the hairs uml combing and 
dressing them. They have beauty, grace, elegance and fragrance. Their 
women are exurnplurv. From them the royalties get the beat nloes-wood 
and with them originated mysticism and charms which counteract the 
poisons. The origin of Astronomical Science also goo* back to the Indians. 
From them the other peoples learnt it. Adam descended from the heaven 
to their country. It is said that the Abyssinian* ore well-built and have 
line voice. Hot you will certainly find these qualities among the young 
Sindlii songstresses also. There is yet another special quality among 
them. Among the slaves the best cooks are those from Sindh. They 
have natural instinct for preparing well all kinds of tasteful dishes. 
Another excellence of them is that the money-changers do not trust their 
hag* and exchange-houses hut with the Sindhis and their sons, because 
they have better insight in mutters of exchange and are more trustworthy 
and loyal than others. Few of the money-changers would trust a Greek 
or a KhuriisAtif with hi* exchange hug and keys.” 1 

Another important author the well-known historian, 
It, appreciation by al-Yaqdbl (d. 900 A.D.) remarks : — 

alYs‘«ji»U. 

•* The Indians are men of science and thought. They surpass all 
other ] ^copies in every science; their judgement on astronomical problems 
is the best; nnd their liook on this subject is the Siddhdnia which has 
been utilized by the Greeks ns well a* the Persians and others. In the 
tSciciiec of Medicine their ideas are highly advanced. Their books on this 
subject are (») Su»rud (Susnifo) which describes the symptoms of diseases 
and the method of their treatment and their medicament*, and (it) the 
Chorale (Charakti) and (Hi) the Nidtht (AtoMna) which deals with tho 

• RnsAil of iil-JAliix, Egypt, 1B24 A II.. pp. 81-82. Two inde¬ 
pendent separate collections of tho small treatises of al-Jiihi/. have been 
published from Egypt. The first of these was published in 1324 A. II. 

0— VJOIU 
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symptoms of four hundred and four diseases without giving their treat¬ 
ments, uml (ic) the (Sititthdifo^fa j which liter. illy nicnns tlio 

purity of 8U«cess ($afuun Nujh =- purity of success or elixir of success) 

* . *.*«.And o» Logic nud Philosophy they have « large number of 

books which deni with their principles. From among these books art; (1) 
the book called Tufa (Topa?) which deals with the definition find scope 
of Logic nnd (2) the book dealing with the problems on which the Greeks 
and the Indians differ (?). Anti they have a large number of other books 
which are too many to be mentioned.'”* 

Another qrenf Arabic writer of the 9th century of the 

it* appreciation by Christian era. Abu Ma'sbar nl-Bolkhf,*(d. 
•liuikhi. £85 ^ p j remarks: — 

The Indians are the first (most advanced) nation, very large in 
number and Indonging to ri noble country. AH the ancient peoples have 
st?know’lodged their wisdom and accepted their excellence in the various 

brnriches of knowledge.. The kings of Chinn used to 

call the Indian kings ns the king** of wisdom because of their great interest 

In the sciences . The Indians, therefore, according to 

all the nations throughout the ages had hren the mines of wisdom, and 
the fountains of justice and administration. But on account of the great 
distance of Tndia from our country few of their compositions reached us 
And, therefore, only a small portion of their sciences was received by us. 
We lenrnl of only a few of their scholars. In Astronomy, for example, 
there are three schools of thought in India—(i) the School of SitUlhdnta, 
(it) the School of Arjbhar (Anjyabhn(ta) and (in) the School of Arkand (7) 
or (Khandakhadyaka).* But in spite of our efforts we received only the theory 
of 5i«/d/imibi. And this is the theory which has been followed by a group of 
Muslim scholars who based their (Astronomical) tables on it, e.g., Muhammad 
b Ibrahim al-FnxArf. and Halmdi b. "Abdallah a) Baghdadi and Muhammad 
b. Musa til-Khwiirizmf and Ihnu'h.Vdnmi nud others. And the meaning 
of tlio word Sifhlhdttta is '* the Eternal Times ” ns Ibnu‘l-Adami has 
explained it in his Tables. In music we have received from them the 
l>ook called ) >if»tr ( ?). It literally means ” the Fruits «*f Wisdom ”, It 
contains the principles of modnlation nnd the collections of tunes. Ami 
what reached u* of their science of Ethics is the liook luililti H*a Dintnu 
which is widely known. Ami what reached us of their works on 


1 «UYd*quht, Leyden, Vol. I, p 105. 

* Bachnu—nbBfri’mf's India , Vol. I, Int. pp. xxxv, xxxi. 
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ant litiietir is tlio one which litis he u cl lu bom led hy Abu Ju'fiir 
Muhummatl l». Musa iil-KInvurizml Thu is the shortest process of 
calculation easiest to learn. It proves the sharp intelligence of tho 
Indium*, their creative genius mid their excellence in invention/' 1 


Tlicse observations of 11 tree of the important authoritative 
Arabic writers abundantly show the I'igl* esteem in which the 
Arabs held the people of India and their culture. Their high 
estimate or the Indian culture, as tlie* contents of their remarks 
shaft, was based on their personal study and experience. One of 
them has alko pointed out the causes on account of which they’ 
could not have as thorough a knowledge of the various branches 
of Indian sciences as they bad of those of the (!reeks. 

But in spite of these difficulties the advent of the ‘Abbasids 
and the high influcncial position attained in 
court* 0 * Uo their court by the Barmecides who bad been 

greatly interested in Indian sciences, facili¬ 
tated the translation of Indian works into Arabic. 

Al-Mansiir, the second ‘Abbasid Caliph received embassies 
from Sindh one of which included some Indian pandits who 
presented him with two Indian books on Astronomy ; the Brahma 
iSiddhdnta and the Khantfakltudyuka. He ordered Ibrahim 
a!-Kazan to translate them into Arabic with the help of these 
pandits.* 


During the reign of ol-Hash Id, the Barmecides attained the 
, „ , it highest and most influcncial position in the 

I>amiccidc 6 in ti»« court ‘Abbiisid court. They were the descendants 

of il ItuMii. , .-I _ , 

ol the high priest ol the Buddhist temple of 
Balkli. Their title Barmak is an Arabicized form of the Indian 
term ’ Pnramukh ' which was the title of the high priest of the 
temple. Khalid, the Barmocid, was probably the first of them 
to accept Islam. His father, the last Barmak, was skilled in 


* Tdrikhn't-Hukamd', pp. 2<V» 07. 

3 Tdrikhu'l-Jiukunui', p. 270; India, Yol 1, Introduction |> xxxi 

Ibid. Cbnpt. I. 
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Astronomy, Philosophy and Medicine.' Hit* descendant*, natur¬ 
ally had Hfieciii) interest m Indian sriciws and encouraged tlie 

translation of Sanskrit medical works into 
tn.i^'is wnV.' * m A ruble. In addition to the Barmecides there 

were other courtiers of Martin also like Abu 
’I mar al-A'janif, Ishaq It. Kuluyiuun al-1 lashimi, and Ahii 
Hatim iI-Bnlkhf, who were interested in this branch of cultural 
activity. But the Barmecides were the most influential and 
resourceful of all of them. They were, however, helped in 
attainment of their objective by certain incidents in the court. 

It lias been related , for example, that HAriin-nl-Raslifd 
once, suffered from some serious disease which 
.. B^hS*,. l-afiti'l the talents of the practitioners of the 

Greek system of medicine in Baghdad. At last 
at the suggestion of one of hi> courtiers, a physician from India 
was called by the Caliph who was treated by him and cured of 
his disease. 

This was Mankn (Manikya). He has been described as 
Wing well versed in medical and other sciences 
ii »*H k " of India, a successful practitioner of the 

healing art and a philosopher of saintly 
character, having a profound knowledge of the Indian as well as 
of the Persian < Pablawl) language. The Caliph gave him rich 
reward and bestowed upon him large properties.* He must have 
also included him among the nobles of his court. There ho 
acquired a thorough knowledge of Islamic religion and discussed 
its merits with the Muslim savants and ultimate)v wus con- 

m 

verted to Islam." lie was attached to the hospital of the 
Barmecides and translated several books from Sanskrit into 
Persian or Arabic language* which will Ik? mentioned later. 

1 Encyclopaedia of Wdm—Art. Unrrnnk. 

* ii t-Atibhfi . Vol 11, p. 38; fdrihh of al-Tabari, Loyd«>n. 
Vol. HI. p|» 747 48. 

• ul-Jufn/. Kitdbu’l-tflayawdn, Vol. VII, p. 05. 

al-Fihri»t, pp 245, 8U3. 
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Another im|MJ»rtj«tit Indian physician who lived at Baghdad 
HiiinillaticMMislv with Manka was 11 in Lilian 

#r 

tba t>bin »i lUiUid (probably a descendant of lllianapati). He 

was railed to Baghdad l»y Yaliva the Barniecid, 
and was appointed by him a> the director of hi hospital. At 
Ilia suggestion I bn Dlnm translated several Indian medical works 
into Persian or Arabic language 1 which will be mentioned later. 

A third important and niece >ful practitioner of tin healing 
. art of India, at Baghdad was Saldi, the wn 

or descendant ..( Hilda (probably Sali, the 
son or descendant of the famous physician 
I3hela). His name is either the Arabic!zed form of Sali, or lie 
was converted to Islam and consequently his name was changed 
as Sdlili which is more likely. He lived, how. ser, at Baghdad 
during the Caliphate of Harun-al-Hashfd (780—Ml A.I>.), 
but he does not appear to have field any official jiosition, nor is 
he credited with the translation of any Indian medical work into 
Persian or Arabic. He was probably a private practitioner of 
his art in the metropolis of Islam. His name has been men¬ 
tioned only in connection with the treatment of a cousin of 
Mdrtin-ul-Rashfd, of which ;i graphic description lias been given 
by Ibn Abf Tsaybf'a, on the ultimate authority of eye witnesses. 

Ibrahim a cousin of 11 arun-nl-Rashid suffered from 
epilepsy. The Caliph's personal physician 

tf . .Gabriel examined him ami declared that the 

ai u«s|,m » couaia. patient was sure to die withiu a few hours. 

The Caliph was greatly touched at the news. 
Ho gave up his food and wept and lamented. His courtiers and 
attendants also felt highly aggrieved at his great sorrow. One 
of them suggested to him that S.ilili, the descendant of Bhela 
who was as great a master of Indian Medicine as Gabriel was of 

* al.Fihriit, Leipzig, pp. *245. 008. 

* Cyril Kl^ood tins iticutioDfil I he name of thin physician ns isitlnh 
Inn N’tthriln (\taiical itiafnry of Persia, Osmbridg* 1851, p. U5); hut it is 

based on wrong Arnhie Text. 
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Creek Medicine, might lie culled. The suggestion amis accepted. 
'I’iie physician A\as called. lie went to the residence of tlie 
patient, examined him and reported to the Caliph that the patient 
would never die ol the present disease. He saitl that he would 
risk all that he possessed, if the patient died of his present sick¬ 
ness. Soon after this, the news of the death of the patient 
came. Preparations were made for his burial in the presence 
of the Caliph and his attendants and others including Salih. 

$alih strongly protested against all this. He affirmed 
with complete confidence that he was ready to demonstrate to 
the Caliph that the patient was alive and he could cure hiru then 
and there. He actually demonstrated that Ibrahim was still 
living by pricking a needle in his left thumb at which he 
(Ibrahim, the patient) withdrew his hand. 

After this at the advice of $alili, Ibrahim was removed out 
of his coffin, bathed amt put in his usual dress. Then Salih 
blew some suulT prepared of Kundush (verartilum Album) in the 
nose of tlie patient. After about ten minutes bis body quivered 
and he sneezed, sat up, and kissed the hands of the Caliph who 
inquired from him as to what had happened to him. He replied 
that he had slept such a sound sleep as he had never done before. 
And he dreamt that a dog had bitten in his left thumb which 
pained even after lie had sat up. 1 

Over and above these three distinguished Indian physicians 
there must have been at Baghdad several others of them also; 
but we have received no information al>oiit them. 

The Aral) scholars, however, knew not only their contem¬ 
porary Indian savants and physicians who 
i..i i auM.’nt lived at Baghdad, but they had also acquired 
itJLn |ihy»irian* nn.i some information about some of the ancient 

tbcir mom* 

Indian physicians and masters of sciences. 
The following of them have been mentioned by the Arabic 
writers’ : — 


* Tahaqutu'l-Atibbi\ ,* Vol. If. pji. 34*85. 

■ dkFiAWif, |*|». 270 271, TorilJut't-JJukamd* , p 205. 'f'ubvqiHul- 
Atibbd,' Vol. If, pp. 32*83. 
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\l) Kniikii (Kuuknynua i wan one of 11«»• meat accomplished Indian 
philosophers of I he ancient lime I h* had might in I,lie healing ml and 
in the properties of fin- drug* and of tin nature of their compound* He 
wns one of the most learned men with regard to the form of the Universe, 
the constitution of the tlnnnment* and tin- movements of the star* Abu 
Ma'shar MyH in the Kittibv‘1-'f'tuf that Knnkn (Kanltaynnn) was unwii- 
thouhIv accepted by all the Tndiaji scholar* to he tlu* greatest master of 
Astronomy in the nucient times. Rome of the l*ook* compose*! by him 
are: (a) I\Hiihun*Nft»i t'nltir fil-.imdr, (The Book of Horoscopes of 

Lives?), (b) Kiidbu-Atrdri't-Mawdlld (The Book of the Secrets of the 
Births or of Alcbeiny?), (c) Kitdhu't Qir<huii (The Book of the Conjunc¬ 
tions). (rf) A Ivjok on the Science of Medicine It is of the type of a 
text book, (c) KitSbun-Fit-TavabJnirti (The Book of Mania or Hysteria), 
( f ) Kiidbun fil-Ahddt /»»-'. ilami fil-Qinin (The Book on the incidents 
that may happen in the world under certain conjunctions of star*.). 

(2) Ranjhnl (Randelin?) was one of the learned men of India, well 
versed in the Science of Medicine and Astronomy; and one of his com¬ 
positions is the Kittibu'l-Mawdlid (The Book of the Nativities). 

(8) Slninaq (Chdnakya or Raiinakn?). He was one of the medicul 
men of India. Ho had large experience in the practice of the Science of 
Medicine and had versatile knowledge of various hrnnehes of Science nnd 
Philosophy. Tie excelled in the science of Astronomy, was n good conver¬ 
sationist and occupied n high position in the courts of the Indian kings of 
his time lie says in his hook which he called the Kftintahrilul-Jauhar 
(The Essence of the Reality)—** O Governor (King)! Take ettre of the 
slips of the times, nnd ho afraid of their grip nnd of the pangs of their 
domination; beware, that nil the notions have their consequences, be. 
therefore^ careful of the retribution of the times, for they are treacherous; 
be, therefore, on your guard against them; the fates arc unknown, so be 
prepared for them; the times am changing, he afraid of their domination. 
They are full of evils, so fenr their severity; they are quick in their deceit, 
so do not feel secure against their changes. And know that he who did 
not nurse himself for the diseases of the times during his own life his 
cure would be extremely difficult in the home of diseases (after death) 
And lie who humbled down his own (lower) senses nnd controlled them 
in doing good for himself, showed Ins excellence nnd proved bin nobility. 
And In* who did not control his own self which is only one, and failed to 
control his senses which nre five, nnd he who did not control his senses 
inspite of their Indng few nrul humble, would lie unable to control his 
subordinates nnd agents. large in number and intractable Consequently 
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the common subject people living in the Umlaut towns and far off parts 
rf the dominion would lu* highly uncon troliible for him.** 

From among the bdhk s composed bv Sluinaq (C’linnakya?) 
art* the (it) Ivook of poisons which is in five discourses ; (b) the 
hook of Veterinary Science: (#•) a Ixxik on Astronomy; (#/) the 
M untiihulu 1-Jatihar (the Hook on the Essence of the Reality). 
This laiok be had composed for one of the kings of his time, who 
was called a^* the descendant of ('timamis ( Knmannsa ?), the 
Indian. 

(4) Jnudlmr (Ynsodhnrn?). He was one of the excellent philo¬ 
sophers and learned men of India, distinguished in his own time. He 
had an insight in ih • Science of Medicine ami had compiled several hooks 
on scientific subjects. One of th< -•> hooks is the Kittihu’bMauuUM (the 
Book of Nativities or Alchemy?). 

Tn addition to the above ancient Indian scholars and 
authors the names of ten others of them have been mentioned 
by Ibnu’l-Kadmi, (al-Fihrist, p. *271), and by Ibn Abi Usaibf'a, 
( Talxiqdtu'UAtibbn ,* Vol. IT. p. 32), hut in the present state of 
our knowledge it is impossible to he sure about their identity. 

The following Indian medical works, however, were 
... ... . rendered into Arabic during the 'Abbdsid 

Indian medical work* 

tr*n*Utcd into Arabic. Caliphate \ - 

(i) Charaka. It was translated into Persian (Pahlawf) probably by 

M link a (Manikya) and then it won. rendered into Arabic by 
one 'Abdullah b. 'AH. 

(ii) Suitruit (SuMnita). It was rendered into Arabic by Manka 

(Manikya) at the suggestion of Yuliya, the son of Khiilid — 
the liarmecid. It consisted of ten discourses. 

(ii'b Antunhiir (Auhlonyahrirfaya). It was rendered into Arabic by 
Ibu Dhnn. 

(**♦) Nii/fin (Xiddna) The name of the Arabic translator of this 
book is not known. But it has been described ns containing 
the symptoms and description of -I'M diseases without giving 
the methods of their treatment .* 


* abFihrhl, Leipzig, pp JKX); J'liba^/titu't-Afibbii/ Vol. II, p. 32.— 
The names of these four books given by Arabic writers have baffled the 
attempts of several European Orientalists to identify them. But the 
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(r) SiiirlltOBtaq or •S’|>i<Uta/Mf«i ( Siddhaijlujn ) I lie meaning of th*' torn* 

linn been flrioribcfl by Ibnu ’I* N'adfm .«•» Bafw utun-Xujh 1 which 
meant* the Purity of Bucce** which i* the Arabic rendering of 

Kiddhriyorja- which mean* Klixtr of Sued *<x It whs translated 
into Arabic by llm l>hnnn. 

(ri) l\itabu'*-Suitttnn (the Hook of Poisons). It ik in live dis<sour.se> It 


was translated from the Indian language into Persian (1’uMuwi, 
language by Manka (Mnnikya) ul the suggestion of Ktuilid the 
Bnrnieeid and wa- copied in Persian ( Pallia wf) by Abu l^utini 

of Bnlkh. It was translated at u Inter period into Arabic 

by ‘Abbas b. Sn‘id who rend it out to the Caliph nl-Ma'mun 

. .... The hook of Rush, the Indi.n unrouu, dealing 

with the treatment of women 

(n») ... ... The book dealing with the opinion* of *hc Indiuis 

about the various kinds of snake- and their poisons. 

(tr) .«. ...A short treatise on drugs. 

(r) ....» The Book of the Treatment of Pregnant Women. 

(xi) ...— The Book of Intoxication (Intoxicants). 

(xiif .— *. The book dc*ding with one hundred diseases and 

one hundred medicaments, b.v Tugreditnl ( ?). 

(xrii) . The Book on the Kffeet of Mania or Hysteria. 

(x/r) .. Tin* book giving names of drugs in ten different 

languages. 

(xi?) . .... The book dealing with the drug- about the pro¬ 

perties and nature of which the Indians and the Greeks differ 5 


The above account of the translation of Greek and Indian 

Tiir Arabic mMicai medical works into Arabic before the middle 
«xitnfniiu»jnr«i Q f the 9th centurv shows that bv this time the 

fooitt hr ihr Gf«ek 

i»ork- than by thr Arabic writers had at their disposal, not only 

most of the Greek medical works hut also 


problem bn- been set at rest by the identification of several passage* ftom 
these book* quoted in the Pamdisr «*/ IT'iiifatu | iVnic/Mi of W'itdom 
Appendix) 

* Tlic word ha* been wrongly given in the T'ibaq<itii't..\(ibbri’ a* 
Surntu l-Nujh (Vol II. p 32) 

* at-Film* t pp. 2I«», 308; fohnqiHu't^i(ibbd , Vol II. pp. 32-83 

•*; itKii H 
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<>| the important Indian medical works. Hut the study of 
tin- independent works of the Arabic writers on medical sciences 
shows that wfterras they were very largely influenced by the 
<»rrek Mstein. the influence of the Indian writers on them was con¬ 
fined to the tlieni|N»utics and medicaments only. The Greek medi¬ 
cal theories were adopted by them almost in their entirety and ♦he 
mime* of f Tip) toe rates, of Galen and of Diosroridcs had been their 
bywords. But the medical theories of the Indians did not appeal 
1° I hem. The names of Charaka and Suxruta are very sparingly 
mentioned by them. And the Ashtuiujliradatfa ami the Xidjina 
are referred to so far as I know by only two of them — (if 'Alt 
Tbn Kahban-at-Tabari and (ii) his pupil Aim Bakr Zakfiriyya 
iir- Hiizi. 

Abu Sahl * A1 i bin Rabbun-at-Tabari of w hom a detailed 
„ . L account will be given later, cave at the end 

Itnhbam ^mxv * # ^ . . 

ih«* ludmn of his book the Firdausu'l llihnmt i Pa rad ifir 

T'»'•!»(•■ I , .... . .... . . , v , . 

of I! tsdotn. completed in hoO A.I)A a short 
account of the whole system of Indian Medicine on the basin of 
four important Indian medical works: <D the Charakn, (2) the 
Snsnihi, cVt the Xidami, and (D the AsUlahtjhradaija * and 
referred to the l.took of art Indian woman medical writer from 
which he has given the prescript ions for some of the uterine 
afflictions.* 

After ‘Alf b. Rahban. his distinguished and well-reputed 
-' r 'jotrii' * ^inlhan pupil, sir-Hard who is considered t«» he the 
inniKAt worki greatest Muslim physician and ehemisi. quoted 


* ttnlaunul Ijtilttunl, | • .WT-tSOO. Tin* u--»rtinii of (Ycilia <’ 

Medlcr that in lhe t-lfikmai the Byzantine ami Hindu materiel* 

are combined |T/rr of \f*dicin€, I1M7. p. !W5) »* %i»ku« and not quito 

well founded. Hie whole of the Fiulau« bowed on Greek work*. Only 
i«t tlu < nd of the IxHjk the author bos given n -hurt iieeotitit of the Hindu 
-\-t«in id Mrdii’ine in order to add to tic.' knowledge of tin- tenders of 
the think <P A57) At another place he *»>- (|» c88t «h»< whatever he 
\vrot • ill thih -eciiort h* d<*scribed u- it n.llTlitor it lid not as a follow or. 

* /but., pp. nOl-IM. 
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tlie above mentioned Indian medical works together with several 
oIIuth, in many ol Ins ImuU particularly in his Magnum <>|m . 
at-IJ o (Ct the Cant incus which was published after the death ol the 
author. It i - a gigantic 1 h n >k in main l»ig volume*.' “It con¬ 
tains". says Nenburger, “an asttiuiuling mass of extract* (mostly 

literal) from < intern-Arabic ami Indian literature... 

.It is only an immense collection of excerpts and original 

notes wtiieli might bine -erved as the groundwork for a methodi¬ 
cally Va fried out encyclopaedia of Medicine.' tbit Abi I >aybf*ii 
savs thi*l In found in nl-Hotri and other works* o! al-Hazi 

* m 

limitations from tin* following l«M»ks ol the Indians <1* the 
GhurnUti, (2) the Snxrithi, t’l* the YiV/dmi, 1 li the \shtu n*ih • 

riduyn, (5) the (Sinillixtiiy) SidlnHitiymju . ( <ij the I mm *k ol the 
drugs about the* nature and pm|n*rtie* ol whieli the (* reeks ami 
the Indians differed, (7) the book on the treatment of pregnant 
woman. (8) the bnoklet on the Indian drugs, (0) the book dealing 
with one hundred diseases and one hundred medicaments by 
Tugiislital (?). ( 10* the l.ouk on the treatment of women by Rtisa 
the Indian woman, (II* the hook dealing with intoxication hv 
an Indian, < 1*2) the In>ok dealing with the opinion of the Indians 
about the various kinds of snakes and their jiuiuoiiK, ( 13) the Imok 
on the effect of mania on various diseases. 


After ‘\li and al-lbi/uV the Am hie medical writers seldom 
il ever, made any reference to Indian medical 
!,»ir r Arabu uritvi. *vorks except ing Churn i ami Susrnta to which 

tgnorrd Ihrui. 1 

some of them referred in connection with the 
flings and medicament*. But the Persian Uxiks produced in 
India .fp|H’j»i to have been largely inline need by Indian system of 
Medicine. One oi these work- will lie treated til a later chaptei 


* Sr o Hrmvn s hecture* on .\mhian Mnlicinf, pp 48-93. The 

iHHik IS now I .••in- |»i Ini* tl t>> III. llHioiUll-M«r«trif of 1 1> <l«i .Irjo) lterean. 

s //fOn»«f of Mt'tUeinr Vot. I. pi* 301-62. 

» ibbti\ Vol. II. !>• 32- f »«> unable to give reference 

to tl»e original works .*( nl-RAaf. they nre not available for me ,t preaent. 
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W Ikmi Humiyn ami ntlicrs, however, were busih engaged 
^ * *11 translating Greek and Indian medical 

phvHiYiAnn. ^ * * works into Arabic then* was a not her equally 

or more important group of physicians at 
Baghdad. I kinking the translation work beneath their scholar* 
ship and dignity, or feeling themselves unqualified for this work, 
these men helped in the development of Arabian Medicine hy 
producing independent works in Arabic. To this group belonged 
almost nil the physicians of the school of Jiiiulisltapur who •wrote 
medical works in Arabic, and also other medical men of this 
period like Sahur li. Said, ‘Isa b. Masa and others. 

i he works o| the members of this group so far as it appears 
from their titles and descriptions given in the 
Tbe * r Arabic* bibliographies, may he divided into 

two classes. 


(I> Those works which dealt with the same subjects with 
which the* ancient physicians had dealt in such of their works as 
were translated into Arabic, like* I\ Hdbu 'l-Hummtu/dt' of !bn 
Masnwayh, the ‘Kitiibn man In tfulnhunlm Tnbilnhi" of 'Isa b. 
Masa, etc. In these works they tried to treat the old subjects 
on new lines and to add the results of their own ex|M*rience to 
"hat they had received from the ancient. Thus in the Kittlhu *!- 
Humntaydt, Ihn Maswavh treated the subject in a tabular form 
( j*** X a form that, so Tar as we know, had never before 
Iiecn applied to such subjects. 9 


I ti l-A(ibbd\ Vnl. I, gi. 1HU. The *nmi* work of Galen also 

"’4i h Inundated i>t I • » A ml tic (<tl l-'ilinuf pp 28!I-0(W, 

3 thiit., p 1HI A honk of tin* Mime tilt*.* In lihuphf** wm> translated 
into Arabic , p 291). 

* In another book, (Tankini 'I*It uknmii. p 118) 

Ytihnimn b. MiUuwayh attempted to test and verify the nnntoiTurnt 
system of Galen. According to Jim Aid ITwuyhi'ii. he had the ambition 

to write n hook on Anatomy, hud kept monkeys to dissect them when 
they were grown up, had received particular species of them from Mu'fnsini 
and wrote n Iwok on Anatomy which was uiimind bv friends and foes 
alike (T^but/dt, Vol. I, p. 178). According to n story reported hy Ibnu'l* 
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(2) To the second flaws Udotig such works of these 
physician* a- dealt with subjects not treated by the ancient 
writers. The ))harmaco)ioeia of Sahiir b. Sahl, the Itook on 
piles by Ahu Musa T*a, the book on the causes of sudden death 
by Qus(it Ihn lauja, etc*, may lx* ineltided in this class. 

Though a very large number ol very able medical men 
were busy in serving the cause ol Arabian Medicine m different 
ways, yet there was an important work in connection with it— 
the •systematization of the different branches of this science — 
which did nut receive any serious attention from these physicians. 
An able and energetic young wan of Taharistan, well-qualified 
in the healing art. and well-equipped for thin work, felt its 
necessity and took it up. This was Abu Said ‘Alt b. Rabban. 
al-Tabari the author ol Finiausu’l-HiUmat. 


Qifff. Ik* "anted lo dissect his own son in order t<» establish human 
Anatomy but tin* Caliph stood in the way (|»j* 300-01). But IluiuT 
Xudfui Iius not mentioned tin* l\it<iliu'l-Tttnli rih in the list of Ihn 
MY»snwuyh*s works, nor could we liud any reference to this hook in any 
extant medical work that wo have read. The stories related bv Ibn Ab? 
(J$ttybi'u mid Ibmi ‘1-Qifp' mv not found in any Arabian histories 






t'HA.I’TKH V 


Uiisi:|{\ a i ions on i iik uri-; of Anr’i. Hasan ‘Am h. Sum 
If A It 11.\ V \|.-T\||.\m nil COM I'll!.R OF THK FIR Si 
INiU I'KMHM ARWUC \||;l»|c \|. inMI'INUI! \|. 

In spite «f his ini|>ortance as an accompli si ic'd scholar, in 
1 ’Inlosophv, Astronomy and Medicine, mi some 
M.i'iVin '^Viirr. 1 * aim rvligiuiiH ( part icularty (hristiaiiity and Islam) 
of* AlVii RliliLri <J:,> a,, d some* languages, and as an autlior of 

several hooks, some t*1 which arc pioneer 
works on their subjects, lie has heon generally neglected by the 
Arabic historians and bibliographers. Some of them, while 
mentioning his name in connection with other jicrsonagcs, have 
not written any notice on him at all ; sonic call him once ' All h. 
Zay' and again refer to him as ‘AH h. Hawaii: 3 some mention 
his name as ‘AH b. Zayd and some allude to him both as *Alf 
b. Ha/.fn and as *AH h. Znyn* which is the name given to ‘AH 
by most of the Muslim writers/ Those who have mentioned 
the name of ‘All more correelly again dilTcr among themselves 
in details. Al-Tabari, the historian, calls him ‘All b. Hahhan 
al-Nasrani ;* Ihnn’l Qifti calls Inin Alm’l Hasan ‘All h. Habhan 
al-Tabari ; T and Ibn Aid I'saybf’a mentions Ins name as Abit’I 
Hasan ‘All b. Sabi Habban al-Tabari.* 


1 Yu<)iit Jrnhfitlu'h'tirih. cd Murj'olioiilli Gildi Memorial Serio* VI, 

vol II. p. 2711; vo! VI. |i 42S» //mi Khitililain i*d Wiintcnfcld, No 717, p. 75 

3 at-Fikrmt, isl Flugcl liuipxig, IH72. pp. 293 and BIO. 

1 at- Mtufi‘inlf, \t MfM/w Kd. Mcymil, vol. Vlll. p 320. 

* Y6(|iit. ytu'jamn 7-/i»/Jd»i. »*d WilNtclifi'ld. vol. 11, p, IVI8; vol. 
HI. p ,W7. 

' <i/./i/f«wi 4 Kd S««rli m. |. HI2: K»j! Trans . vol 1, 

p. 382. 

* I a mil* •<( al-Tabari. cd do Uoejc s»*r I. p 1270 

1 Titiiklnilllukmmi. ctl .1. Kippert kpipwB. 11KKJ. p 231. 

* faba^iUat-.lfibbu Cairo, vol I, p. 309. 
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Thus we find tlmt the very name til ‘All lias been corrupted 
in mum different wavs, ami that hi* full and correct name 
Inis not Iw’cn given by any Muslim historian or bibliographer. 
It is only by comparing them with one another and with what 
'Ali himself lias said in his introduction to tin- Firdttusu' l-H iknutl 
that we can make out the correct form of his name as Abti‘1 
Hasan * All b. Sah I Rah ban al-Tabari. 

Ibnn’l (pifti. who so far as wo know, is the first Muslim 
bibliographer to write a note on ‘All, has. however, introduced 
another fable with regard to his religion, that the father of 'AH 

was called Rabbtiti because he was a Jew ( m/^J o* )•* 

This has been repented hv Ibn Abl T'saybl'a.* in spite of the 
historian at-Ta barfs calling him ‘AH h, Rabbnn-nl-Nusrilnf 


Those confused and sometimes contradictory statements of 
the Muslim authorities with regard to the 
Fi. X-m name and religion ol ‘All caused a correspond¬ 

ing confusion in the European literature. 
Some Orientalists, thinking that ‘All b. Said and 'All b. Zayn 
were two different persons, have mentioned them separately 
calling him once the teacher and again a pupil of ar-Rdd, ami 
have tried to explain the words “ Zayn al-Tabari “ as meaning 
“ the Ornament of T rt l ,ar * sl ‘in ”, Some of them believed that 
Ins tin me was ‘All h. Dhabi or Znbl with L,* while most of them 
thought that his name was 'All li. Zayn. The ambiguous title cd 
the father of our ‘All and the erroneous statement of Ibnu‘1 Qiftl 
and Ibn Ah! ‘Fsaybfa about his religion also misled the European 
Orientalists, and consequently his name occurs in connection 


1 'f'driLhti'l-IInbntml' <*d.: J. Iiippprt Leipzig. p 2fll. 

s T^baititla'I-.Mihbn’, Coiro, vol I, p. -K)9. 

lTominei Purgstall, Sulfur Ge**'hichtr tier Orient Wien. lKVi. 

vol. Ill, |». am; vol. iv, p. aoo. 

• S«* Fliigcls Article m» IbnuTXadlin in vnl. XIII, 

p. sa«. 

» WQstcnfeld Gcmchichtc tlrr Arabiseh* ’Artec. OAtt ingen. 1HIO 
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mih the Jewish physicians,’ the Jewish Arabic literature, 3 ami 
Jewish literature in general. When this theory was shown to 
he false, by the publication ol the Kitdbu'd-Dini-u'a'd-Daulat of 
'Alf, wherein lie explicitly said that before acccepting Ishim he 
" i,s f hristiini, a great Orientalist concluded from the title of 
the father of ‘Alf < ) that probably he was an important 

member of the Christian Church.* But 'All in his introduction 
to the Firdtttt.su' l-H ikmut says that his father was called “Rnhhan” 
on account of his learning and other accomplishments.* m 

Thus in spite of the great interest in *A!i b. Rabban shown 
bv some Orientalists, a connected account of bis life and criticism 
of bis merits and works could not have been written, hitherto, 

Im‘ cause neither his works were published nor were the biographi¬ 
cal details, which are to some extent supplied by ‘Alf himself 
in some of his works, available. We shall, therefore, here, 
attempt to give a sketch of liis life so far as it can be gathered 
from his works and other sources, together with an estimate of 
bis real merits and criticism of such of his works as have been 
published or are known to exist in manuscripts. 

Abu'l Hasan ’Alf b. Sahl Rabbnn-at-Tabnri was probably 
The ,,uce *nd dmt« horn in a learned family at Morv, ii1k>uI 

of «»*• birth of aw. 810 A.D. This can tutfelv Ik* fixed as the 

period of his birth on the basis of certain incidents which he has 


1 Set* K. Cnmioly'n article on Ln Medicine Jttif. Review Orient si, 
1841. pp. 310-31. 

* Literatur tier Juden, Frankfort, 1002, p. 32, ct vcq. 

1 Steinschneider's [.iterator der Juden. Knplish Translation. 

J«otidon 1857, p. 104 

4 Book of Religion and Empire Tr Minpuna. Manchester, 1922. 

p. AO 

* Sc« Prof. XuJdeke on AH Tnbnri in Deut*che Liternt ur-%citung 
1. Jau. 1024. col. 22. 

4 Firdauiu’t-fjiUinat, <h|. Siddiqi. Beilin, 1028, |i. I. I he u*t* of 
the word “Rabban” in this -on-e doe# not «e*m to bo uncommon. 

Huniiymi l» Ishaq w u» alto nddrefuted by (IlibHd uh f ur ') ) Won n mg 

thereby * my tcachoi ” end “ worshipful.* Tidwifdi n'b \ tihhd, vol. I. 
p. 1W; HO- slso 25 f> M O . ml. 85 (IflBl). p 44 
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described in the Firdausu'l~Hihnuit and from the observation of 
certain natural phenomena which took place before those 
incidents. 

He says that once while offering the night prayers with 
his father, he saw a flame, in the shape of a thick anti long 
column, rising from the south and passing towards the north, 
and lie remarks that it was not long after this that the king of the 
mountains of Tabnristtfn was forcibly removed from his kingdom, 
to which lie returned after passing some anxious days.' He haw 
^ilso referred to the appearance of comets and shooting stars, etc., 
(ri) at Men* lx?fore the assassination of Fadl, the Wazir, by 
al-Ma mtin, and his taking charge of the Caliphate in Baghdad 
(818 A.D.), (b) at Tnbnristtin, before the capture and assassina¬ 
tion of MAzy4r b. Qarin. hv the Caliph nl-Mu‘tasim (in 838 A.D.), 
(» befi »re the earthquake and destruction of Farghana, and the 
great rebellion against the Caliph (al-Mu’tasim) which he 
successfully quelled, but soon died and was succeeded by Harun 
(al-Wiltlliq in H42 A.D.I and (d) at Suiramanra-a. before the 
death of Harun (nl-Wathiq) due to a serious disease in 847 A.D.* 
The first of these incidents refers to the defeat of Miizvar b. Qarin 
at the hands of Shahriviir b. Sharwin about the vear 8*25 A.D., 
his flight to ‘Iniq and his re-instatement in his kingdom with the 
help of al-Mtiiniin. At this time *AH must have been grown up 
enough to offer prayers with his father and to understand these 
things and therefore we can fix the year 810 A.T>. as the 
approximate date of his birth. 

Alf came of a learned family. His uncle AbA Zakkdr 
•Air* r*miiy. Vahy.*i b. Xu* man, well-known in ‘Iniq and 

Khurasan, was renowned for his ability in 
discussion and excellence in knowledge. 4 His father. Sahl. who 

1 1'irdauau‘t Hikmat, p. fitd. 

* Ibid., pp. £18-19. 

1 Professor Browne * translation of Ihn ItfandivAr’e History of 
Tnbarhtdn, K. J. Gibb Memorial series II. pp. 140-48 

4 Kit*ibu f i1.nini-wn'd-l)outat. t*A«ro 111*23. p. 1*24 Eng. Tr. p. 147 

*7- 190] It 
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Iwlongod to u family o! secretaries at Mer\, was a respectable ami 
til , zealous in the pursuit of virtue, )uul studied 
Philosophy and Medicine and preferred the medical profession ti* 
that of his forefathers, not lor the sake of worldly profit, hut in 
order '* to conform himself to the divine attributes wherefore 
lie was comrnonlv called ** Bahton.'" lie also knew the different 
branches of Mathematics and translated many Ixioks from one 
language into another. According to Ibnu'l-Qiftf. his translation 
of al-Majnstf was more complete than those In other translators/ 

‘Alt was brought up under the care of his father ami 
received his education in medical M*ienec from him. He must 
have studied the different branches of Philosophy and Mathematics, 
reiglious books, the Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew languages, and 
perhaps sonic Greek also, with his father, who knew all these 
subjects. In his Firdausu'l-H ikmat we find him discussing 
philosophical and mathematical problems and explaining Greek 
terms, while he quotes from Svriae and Hebrew text in his 
Kittibu'd-Dinutra’d- Daulat * and says in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat 

that he had translated it into Svriae also,* 

• 

The interest of *AH in Medical Science developed tinder the 
influence of the times and particularly that 
of his father. Having finished his studies, 
he left Tabaristsin for Mesopotamia which being the scat of the 
Islamic Government attracted the l»est intellects of the time from 
all quarters. He probably settled down at Baghdad, followed 
the medical profession and became a renowned physician. 
During this period of his life, he studied most of the important 


Hi* ioi#tr«t 
Modirml SofOrc 


ID 


1 Firdau*u't-i1ikm .if. Berlin 1028. j> 1 

• Tdrikhul.Hukama I.eipzig 1008. p 187 C A Nnllino does not 

believe in the atiiirment of Ilmu'l Qifti that 8nh! hint ImnnliittM 

(nl-Mntluni. Part I, p. 810. No. 3). 

1 Set* the content* of Fird>*u*u'i Hikwa1 . pp 80. 80; and the 

Kiidbu'd-Ditti-wa'd-Daulat . text pp. 1-2 

• Sec text pp. 81, 84: Kog Tr. pp. 05. W 

• I’irdausu'l-Hikmtit , p, 8- 
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medical works n( the Greeks, the Syrians and the Indians, and 
probably hiicIi works of the Babylonians as came within bin 
reach.’ While studying these works lie felt the want of a short, 
self-contained medical mnificndiiiin which might nerve as a guide 
to students of this science. None of bis predecessor* or enn- 
temjMiraries who were engaged in translating the works of the 
anrients into Arabic or testing and verifying the results arrived 
at by them, had done this work of systematizing the different 
branrdies of Medicine satisfactorily.* ‘Alt took the first step 
towards it, among the Arabian medical writers, and began the 
eoni|>osition of his life-long work tin* Fmluu.sn'l-Hikmat (the 
Paradise of Wisdom), 


About the end of the reign of al-Ma’rnun f883 A D.> there 
h,* canH> * turning-point in the life of * Ali. Al- 

Ma'mun bestowed the title of Mania A mini*I- 
AIu minin u|sm M.izvar h Qilrin, the prince of Tabaristan, and 
subserpientlx put him in charge of the highland of Tabaristan.* 
Ali leaving the medical profession which he liked and loved, 
entered the service of Mtizydr as hi* secretary, and continued in 
that position till Miizvar was put to death owing to his retiellion 
against the Caliph. 4 Mdzyar bad a great regard for ‘All. who 
possessed some influence over the jieople of Tabaristan as is 
indicated by Mdzyar s asking Inin, among others, to go to certain 
people u bom Mazy dr bad imprisoned and induce them to pay the 
arrears of their taxes,* 


When Mazy a i', however, lost all hops regarding the success 
of hi* revolt, lie asked ‘Ali and others to go to the commander of 
the ( aljph s arinx and plead for their lives * (»ranted amnesty, 

1 Firdouiu t-tfikmat. p 1; (fiiMbu Hi/xi’a ^ihhmf) fWilcmn. Mnmh. 
41 a. f. 10 b, ct, icq. 

• Sec tupra p. 87. 

• Tdrikht Tnhariitdn, pp. 147-48 

• Firrfsiutu ‘l-Hikmat, p. 2. 

Annalt of *|-Tib»rl, 8«n. 8, vol. II, p. 1288. 

• /bid., p. 1284 
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AH went to Ray, whore lu* resumed his practice as a physician. 
After some time he entered the service of the Caliph al-Mu'tasim 
as his secretary.' a position which he held till the accession of 
al-Mutawakkil. who |tcrsimded him to embrace Islam * and con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of Mania AmtaTI-Mn'miiifn 1 * 3 at the 
same time making him one of his courtiers in recognition of his 
scholarship and merit.' Whilst acting as secretary to Mii/.var 
and to the Caliph al-Mii'tosim, and during the anxious days 
which he passed after the defeat and execution of Muzvdr,. 
All's interest in Medical Science remained as keen as ever, and 
he continued the task of completing Ins compendium on Medicine.* 

The date of his dentil is not known. But it may he assumed 
Thr date of hi« that lie died at about the age of eighty-five 

long after B55 A.D. when ho is said to have 
completed his book Kitdlm’tl-Dini- 11'*/ 'd-Daulat* and it is not 
unlikely that about the emi of his life Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zukarivya ar-Rdzf studied medicine with him. 

Hinu 1-Nadfm has mentioned the names of five of his 
works :— 

(I | Tuhfatu'l.yf uluk (The Present for Kings!. 

(‘-i Firdautu ‘I-if Hanoi (Thr Paradise of Wisdom). 

(3) Kvnttdahn l fladmt (The Excellent Compendium). 

I l! Hitahu Mundfi ‘il-Adiriyati u«i 7.4 (*»»»»«/» wa't-' Aifdqir (The 
Book of the Utility of Foods. Drink* mid Drugs) T 


1 TdriKhu’l-Hukomd, p. 231. 

* Hit4bu'd-Dtni wa'rf Pautai, p. 1 14. Professor Xoldckr probably 
relying upon nf-Fthritt, p. 206, hold* that *AU acc«p1©d Ifrfuni unde r 
Mu'tumm. Deutsche Litcraturxeitung 1. Jan. 1024, Col. 23. 

3 Kitdbu r d»Dini t ca'rf Daulat, pp. 5, I 14. 

* at Fihriit, p. *296, 

* Firdauau't-Hikmat, p. 2. 

* Eng Tr. Int. p. XVI. 

r at Fihriit, Leipzig, 1072, p. 296. 
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(.* *») Kiiubun ft ’/-.I miUdli Mf<» Madluihibi'BFurin irtt •- 

tttitut wa't-‘ Arab .* (A liouk on Proverb* and Etiquette- 
ttceordilig to the PeoimiK, the Greek- nttd the Arab*). 

Ibn Abi ’IJ»avb{*H lias added to this list the names of five 

* a 

other works bv * AH : — 

• 

(0) /V tilthu frfdqi't-Hotjiit 

(7) KUdbti FJifii’* (The Ikx^k *d th< Preservation of Health: 

(8) Kitabuh fi’l-ffijdtnat (A Book on Cupping). 

(9ji hit ah an fi-l-Hut/a (A Hook on Charms) 

(10) *A'ifdbuN ft T (i rtihi'f-Aahdhiy<l * (A Book on Iie-i 

Ibn Isfandi var lias added to this list the name of one more 

•» 

book : — 

(11) Bahru'I.Fatefid.* 

To tliis list we must add the name of three other works of ‘ \lf 
which are not mentioned by any historian or bibliographer 

(1*2) hitdbn'd-Ditu Wa‘d-l>aulat (The Book of Religion and Empire) 
(13) Kitdbtin fi'r-Kaddt 'tiln atndfi A-Sa*drd (A Book in reply to the 
(IT) Kitdbv 't’lridh to which * Alf himself ref«‘r«* in his f'ir<la 
Hikmdt (p. 118). 

Different Denomination* of the Cbriwtium).* 

•hist as there has l>ecn <*onfusion in the Arabic authorities 
concerning the name of ’Ali. so we find in them some misunder¬ 
standing about hi-; works also. Some of those hooks, like the 
last three ones, have not been noticed by am of them, while others 
are mentioned under different titles, as if thev were different books. 

•r 

Tims the Bahru'l-Ftitcu'id . mentioned bv Ibn fsfandivai. i- onh 
an alternative for Bahru'l Montifi’, which is tin- title given In ' \li to 
the Firdausu'l-Hikniat. Probably the A uundshu FHadrat, 


1 at-Fihriat t Leipzig, 1872. p. 316. The author of o« -Fthriat has 
attributed this book to one *AH b. Rayyan •l-Nsfrdnf, J but it is only a 
corrupt form of * AII b. Rnbbnn abNusrAnf. the iuiiip by which st-T«hari the 
historian refers to *Ali, in his history (series I, p. 1276) 

* Tabaqdtu'l‘A(tihbd, Cairo 1882, vol. I, p. 300. 

* Tdriklit fabariatdu, E. «L W, Gibb, series 11, p. 80. 

Kitdhu'd-Dfni wa'd-DauIat. pp 86; 93. Eng. Tr pp 100. 107 
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mentioned by Ibnu’l-Kadfm, is also identical with the Firdnusu'l- 
Hikmnl, because *Ali calls it Ktmndsh as well. 

Time, however, has not been generous with the works of 
.Vli. Most of his works disapfioared and only three out of n 
dozen have come down to us. The most important of these, 
the Firdausi*'l-Hiknmt . a full account and criticism of which 
will lie given in the next chapter, has been rdited by the present 
writer and published bv the Sonne Press, in Berlin. The 
hitnhu ffifzi's-Sihhat which is an abstract of the Firdau* is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library.* The Kifdbu'd-Dhti tru'd- 
Daulut, of which a unique 13th century manuscript is preserved 
in the John R viands Library at Manchester, has t>een edited and 
translated into English by Dr. A. Mingamt.* 

* Uri’b Catalogue, vol. I, No. D. L. XXVIII. 

* The text was published l>y nl-Muqtntsf press. Cairo in 192ft, 
the translation was published by the Manchester University press in 1922. 
A review of this book by Professor Theodor Xoldcke appeared in Deutsche 
Lilcraluneitutu), for Jon. 1. 1924. Col*. 22*26. 






CHAPTER Vr 

Thf. FriiDAi sr i.-Hikmat, the first independent 
Arabic medicyi. compendicm 

The Firdaiisn'I-Hikmat, or Panlisr •>( Wisdom by * *AH 
b. Rahhan i« the first independent, complete 
F ml1Arabic medical compendium. It gives us a 
# bird’s-eye view of the development of Arabic 

medical literature at the time of its corn posit ion. Being based 
on materials taken from many of the important previous and 
contemporary writers on the subject, it brings forth prominently 
the important features of Arabic Medicine, and systematizes its 
different parts on the basis of Aristotelian principles. It. thus, 
develops that systematic treatment of the different branches of 
the Science of Medicine which was begun hv Oribasios and Paulos 
and having passed later on. through the hands of ar-Razf and 
’All b. 'Abbas and others, culminated in the Canon of Avicenna. 
The Firdaitstt' l-H ihinat presents to ns also, on the one hand the 
high qualifications that were considered necessary for a recognised 
physician by the Arabic writers, and, on the other hand, the low 
and contemptible tricks that were practised hv the charlatans in 
order to attract patients.* 

Side by side with the Greek Medicine, it gives us a short, 
clear and coherent exposition of the whole system of Indian 
Medicine.* In this respect, as far as I know, it is unique in the 
whole Arabic medical literature. Thus this book laid the 
foundation-stone of the comparative study of the different 
systems of the Science of Medicine, a study which unfortunatch 
was neglected by the followers of ’All h. Rabban and did not bear 
any fruit. 


‘ Port vn. Di*. 2. chop 5. 

• Part VII. Di». 4. et. icq 
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Ovc* *r and abcm* medical technical matters, the Firdausu'l- 
Hikmaf contains some materials of philosophical, botanical, 
zoological, meteorological, astronomical and historical interests 
also. Most of them are the results of the personal observation of 
Ali b, Kabbah himself.' These materials have been utilized In 
important writers on these subjects. 1 

After the 13th century, however, partly on account of 

sumo of its intrinsic defects, which wore natural in the first 

compendium of Medicine, and partly because better compendium* 

were written in Arabic, bv this time, the Firdausu'l-Hikmat was 
4 * • 
entirely neglected and became almost extinct. 

Alt b. Habban began the composition of this l>ook alx>ut 
the year *215 A.H./830 A.D., 1 and continued 
it during his secretaryship of Maz.ydr b. Qurin. 
the ruler of Tabaristdn, in his leisure hours. 
He had almost finished this work in the year 838 A.D. when 
it was interrupted for some time on account of the rebellion of 
Maz.var against the Caliph al-M»i‘tasim, which caused much 
trouble and anxiety to the author himself. 4 It was also hindered 
afterwards, when he became secretary to al-Mu*tasiin, on account 
of the great burden of official work that fell upon his shoulders.* 
He finished this work, however, at “ Surra man ru’a ’* in the 
third year of the reign of al-Mutawakki).* Having finished the 
composition of the hook, he translated it into Syriac and circul¬ 
ated it far and wide, in order to make it more popular and useful, 
and also made a synopsis of it for the use of those who had no 
patience or time to go through the whole lxKik.’ 


Ob*i* 

Ih/U . 


1 Sep infra pp. 84-85. 

* See infra pp. 86-87. 

1 This date in based on the supposition that * A H became MuzvurS 
secretary when he was put in char^o of Tubaria(An by al-Ma’mtin. 

* f'irfiautu'l- H ihmat . p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 2 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

1 Ibid., pp. 2, 8 
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The object of 'All hi compiling tin* ltook was nr»ilher to 
T| i n) f comply with the request of his friends nor to 

l» u •use a prince or a caliph as generally had 
been the case with the works of this period, hut only to do Ids 
duty, as a scholar well versed in Medicine, by writing a compen¬ 
dium coniprising all (he branches of Medical Science, to serve 
as n guide for the students of this science, for whom the need 
of a hook o| tin* type must have been felt by all interested in the 
promotion of the healing art. ‘AH in the introduction to the 
Finlttusu' l-IJ ihtmit , says that amongst the books written by the 
physicians he found many ** KvinnAshat “ (compendium*) by 

the Svrian* and otlu*rs in which I lie author* had confined thorn- 
* 

selves to one ol the many different branches of the Science of 
Medicine. This led him to compile from them a Irook compre¬ 
hending the virtues of (lie works ol flu* ancients a* well a* those 
of the moderns, so that it might he a comprehensive guide to 
ilicin all. In another place lie claim* credit for tins compilation 
because he thereby saved student* from the trouble of collecting the 
materials, and smoothed their way to thi* Art.' 

Tins remark ol ‘AH about the medical works of the (»reeks 
and the Syrians is corroborated by other Arabic *onrecs also. 
iripjHK iafcs, Rhuphos, Galen, Pliilagrios and others had written 
a large mini her ol medical books, hut all their works os we know 
them from the list'-* given by Ibim l-N.idim. Ibim l-C^ifti, and 
I bn Ahf I’saybibi. and from the published collection^ of the work* 
of some of them, were cither monographs dealing with particular 
diseases or treatises on some particular branch «d Medical Scmiice. 
Of the ancient physicians known to tin* Arab*, the only authors 
ol medical compendium* were Orcibasios, Pauls or Aeginn. 
A1 1 i'ii n al-Qus and (icorges the father ol fhikhtyn*htV Oribasios. 
who was probably the first compandiuni writer, compiled three 
COmpetl*liu.llls : Iff) l«rf4KH ~ r ‘ wUifU eoli*i*lcd 

of seventv v olumes, ( h) iWk 


which consisted «d nine 


* Fi tiiautu *1-/1 ikmtit. Berlin. f». 3- 

8—tool n 
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volumes, ntul (r> 2£rs-o purr* which rnnsislcd of lour volumes. 1 
None of them were complete according to our author, because the 
elements and tlieii evolutions, the “ complexions *' and humours 
eml faculties were not treated in these hooks at all. The same 
was the ease with the of Paolos. 5 As regards the 

1 *1 her two authors we have to depend ii|>on the general statement 
of "Ah* 1 1 Rahhnn himself because *Alf h. ‘Abbjhs, the only 
author whose criticism on the compendium ol Mirim we jiosscss, 
do<‘s not sax anything about its contents while concerning the 
eom|H>mlium of Georges we have not received any report. 

Feeling the necessity of a short self-contained medical 
comiicndium. ‘ Ah' h. Hahhan look up this task. 

Sr»nrr*». _ ’ 

llr used a large numher ol the iiuftorfant 
works ol his predecessors and < nntemporaries in his compilation. 
1 hough, while mentioning his sources, lie has referred only to 
Hippocrates, Galen, Aristotle, Yulianna h. Masawayli and 
Hunayn the translator, only, alluding to others hv the vague 
term “ and others yet in the body of the liook lie has also 
referred to ami quoted from the works o| Pvi haeorns 4 Then- 
plmistos, Dioseorides. Oemoeritos, Magnus of Kmessa.' 
Alexander the traveller whom he calls al-Iskandar al-Tavvwaf, 


• nl.Fihrial rd l ltigel Leipzig. 1871 p. 2 92. rf Ncuberger* 

"/ mrdintir. Oxford. 1010, pp. ^(r2.3rt.T 

2 Ktlmilu l-flinri'at of 'All b ‘AbbAs, <‘niro. Vol. t. pp. 2*0. 

' ibid., Vol. I. pp. 3-4. 

4 Though now it i* generally held tlint Pvthngormi did not write 
in^*k (\V. Smith's Pic vol 3, p. 020. col. 2), yet more Hum three 
tre.iline« find lieen :»t»rilmted to him in the middle age*, (Thomas Stanley's 
Hi Mi or ft of I*hitnKt>i»hfi, Ixindon. 1887. pp. . r »ll-fil2). Rome of which were 
translated into \rabic, ItilFihriat . p. 24 f*). The quotation in the Firdu a *i# 7* 
Hikmat might have been taken from Rome of these treaties 

* Miignnft has heen referred to hv thn ltnbbun, ns the anthor of u 

treetise on Urine, (rf. ai■ FiUri*i, p. 293). V eopv *»f the \rnbie tninslntion 
<»f thin hook is preserved in tin* Berlin State Library, (Udwardt's 
('ulotthrjut' Vol. V, p. 1501, 023124). Bill the tlreek yernion of the namo 

tieatlse is found in tin* collection of Galen's works 
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Alexander t li«* philosopher, Stephen, Altaians, who is probably 
Arelieluus or Aihei!>. and Aivliigeiies <a name wliicb is differently 
written in the different parts of the book, sometimes tt* 
Arkaghanis and sometime-. as Vrsajunfod and Axoininos. To his 
eonteni|K»raries ‘Ah' has never referred in the laxly of the liook. 
riie names of Yulianna b. Masawnyh and liunayn do not occur 
therein even once. He lias also referred in many places, to the 
opinions of the (’ha Idaeans, the Egyptians and the Indians in 
general without referring to any particular author or Irook. 

* While referring to the authors mentioned a I Hive and ^not¬ 
ing from their works, ‘All has never mentioned 
Tin; titan’* oi Im.l the names of their books with the exception 

ooJ^moniuTncli . . «d the treatises of Hippocrates on the Embryo, 

on Prognosis, on Places ami Waters, the 
commentary of Halen on the last treatise, and the treatise of 
Magnus on urine. 

He has also ipioted from two other hooks—the Kilobtil- 
I abibat ' and the Kihibu Tahni' iil-fjnyawiht' 
without referring to the names of their 
authors. The ^notations from the Kihibn’l- 
p'nldlmt, we have been able to identify with 
Kilobit'l-l'tthihut ul-Xahntiyi/o ol Ibiiu I- 
the hook of Ihnul-Wahshiyya. which is 

W • W 

generally supposed to In- a forgery ‘ was written in the year 
HOI A.D., forty-one years after the composition of the 

Ki rtla n au' l-Hikinnl.* 


K,tkUu I I'ulth.it 
uni hifiU»N TffWi’ 
nf Ihufttuiiii. 


passage:- m 
Wahsliiwa. 


the 

But 


• Firthmnu !-nik$»at. p|» 51H; 520; .V20-.V2M 580. 

- I hub. i»j». 521; 584. 

• IJerlin U»g. 201 ( Alibiunit ** Cat. 0204 ) tT 2 l». !). h. 8 « — b : 

0 It. ; 112 ii • 

• |»r It. A Xiulmham ‘s Lit flirt tt f tin .li into. Jut p 

• As no oilier Kihlbu'l Fubihul by any i»tI hm early Arabic writ* i 
lias been W|m tried In ituy bibliographer, tins anuelirotiisin turn In- explained 
only by u»*Uiniog thul the Kiinlnt hFnhihot not » forgery a^. 1’ix.i 
Notdeke bolds (Z.l> M.ll.) but a tiantelutkwi of an earlier work 
(mh its author says), to which *Alf b. ltabbuu writing about 
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In tlu* last discourse of the last pari of the 

Hihniat ‘Alt has referred to four Indian hooks, 
hont which he has summarised the Indian 


IttailMtl HUlkl 


forl\ vt'iiw curlier, Imd n'li'itvil l») tlu* Arabic truiialation of its nmne. 
ii» order to show* Unit *Ali htid referred to this book and no other. \vc 
shall give hen* oiu* quotation from the FirduiuM'l-Hihiwf and the cor¬ 
responding passage of tin* KU*ibu't Falnhat ‘All b. Kabbau says: — 

o* h *«)• wlif JLi 


g jib.’ )' w^A) y u 


1U 


y **j-* y 


hi 



r if* 

ai<JL».)»l yL, 

. jJ 1 



O-bA^lC 3 ; flll 

cr^ 

cr* 


J *v 

At S 

sJJ k~o 

ijiyL jiiji 

o* tv 

C?i** )> 

AA?t JjL.' ^ 1 * 


l> j' 








VV 

. 520-21) • ^a«» 

3 

Aftci 

’ a 

low lines again 

he 

says : — 






*jy 

? >y 


y y- ; r u ” ^ 

o-e 1 

j'j -' 1 o-* ~‘.> '*• J«S 

1 


**j\S 

«• 

Ck* 


V* M 

y 

j,**" 

e.** w^aj 


3 

y 

fylr 







(p. 521 - lUr'l 

^Ir ^ 1 * Alf 


J ' 9 


The t*orre*q Rinding passage from tin KtUibtil-I'altiluti 

jt' L*-Jl c *« cl ' Allt ^ 3b jh+)l ji. 1 . ' <lA«h ^ y 

^Sji } If- lth) A-Ae'** tkLIJ ^u^itl ^y 3 Ity* V 

OjmH A_^!U UUIi A.i A— till ^ J-&' 

sXli» p ^ yyi UiitJ* ^ >j*V-&' J*-* J> ^y »i» 3 • j 

^tytft 3 *i.- 3 -ai't , .La)i 3 a\»i Jtyt i-h 

^ tit 3 • _.**! A-JI* ^lii ^ 3 « ; ' *U» ^Ir »a31* 3 

t* 3 i»M 1 ^ 4 ) * thlJl cf>- ^b j * CtUh 1 * 1 / ^-* 1 * 

vyi* 3 AU&Jt c ,*jt c^'i l*5U> M U>I jU»Jt ^ *i< , * JilAlf , 

»U£Jt c>U!b c *-« t-A<l sX'iii »U«JI 3 »>•* j**t tr**' 1 

(f. 2 . a—b.) 

This amt oilier quotations in the Fifthninu l-fULnmt tin) 1 lie cor* 
iesjH*iidiii*i passage of the Kiidhu't-Ftildhot show that 'All had 
used the KHdbu'l-Foldhat . in original which wa* Inter on I ran hinted into 
Arabic by lbiiu‘1 AVnhshiyya 
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>VKtem ul Medicine. Thenc an* («) Cl to nt Utt , 1 (It) Susriiht/ 
(/•) A tthimt ‘ a ml at) Ash f antjahrid<ltja.* 

In quoting Lis authorities * All dues nut cure for their 
words. In some places In* suiiniiun/.cs long 
in!n«. a U * u * <|UuU passages occurring in the original works, and 

in others lie silcntk coin bines the passages or 
the ideas occurring in the original works in different places and 
refers the whole passage to his authorities. These quotations, 
so far as we have been able to identify them with the Arabic 
manuscripts <>i Jr-*' and jJL> of Hijqiocrates are 

on the whole correct. 1 


1 The tuiine «*f tlit!> book occur* in ltnti»fi Museum manuscript of 
the I inlaw* us KharnU. I bnu l-Naditn calls it Strok (-’HI8). Avicenna 
refers to it as Shitrak (Canon vol. I. |*. 250). It was translated into 
Arabic from Persian In ‘Abilu’MiUi I*. *AH (al-Ftlmnt ;mrt| . Tin* translator 
<«f the IVtsuiu version is not known. An Kn^lisli translation of the i'lutraku 
has Ijtcen published by Avinush t’huudra Kaviruku (Calcutta 1002). 

* .Sisriifn, which is men!toned In Arabic antliorita- as Sn*m ,/, 

wos translated into Arabic In the Indian physician Malika at tin- instance 
of Yuliya It Klmlid tin* Kurmccid (a/ -Fihri-t |* 303). An Kii**li'h 

translation of this Irnnk lias been piililhlnd by Kuiiju Lai Uthisha^ratua 
(Calcutta, 1907). 

* Niiliina, some parts of tins book, nhioii is mentioned by Arab 

authorities as Hiiildn has also been ir.undated into kuglidi 

* A*htaugtihritliyu, the nanu* of which haw been corrupted b> 

Ibnu l-Nndhu as .1 h!u«/.* r. mid by 1 bn Alii t 'ttvbi'n as .|«iiir/,ur was 
ttausbited into Arabic by Ibn Dhan (al-Fihri*t, p. 903). 

3 Dr. K. Th. Wilhiugton, who has very kindly identified for na 
Koine of tlii'hu qiiotafioiiH with the Greek originals, has pointed util in 
sunn- eases that the Greek words «iv not correctly translated. I hie 
(p. 350), (*i» * j A_stlh J^— 

mi" lit to la* acute disease of the kidney (.1 pit 33*34 Littrc); ami 

(p 35) J'jL|JI !/-♦* ^ t— e . f 1 J6 

td.su is not quite correct beeaus* ila Greek word raXrWivjroi inean- 

Kuddcn death and not earlier death (Aph. 2. ft Littrc.) He lias 
shown such mistakes in some other eases also. lint such mistakes, which 
must he due to the translator* of Greek work- into Arabic and not to 
’AIf, are not many. 
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] lax ill” dealt willi the ilaU’ nf tin* eom|M»sit ion ui llu* book 
iind its soi nor- we proceed to describe its gene nil plan and 
division in diflrrcnt parts and their order, its contents, its 
inJliiencc on the later writers and ihe general character oi its 
manuscripts that have eoine down to us. 

According to All s conception of the Science of Medicine. it 
iDeludes not onh Hasjnlugx, Pathology, Aua- 
iJ a tomy, Pharmacology and other branches of 

Medical Science hut also Natural and Gcgiernl 
Philosophy and Astronomy the knowledge of which was con¬ 
sidered to be indispensable lor a physician during the ancient 
and middle ages. 

in dealing with the different parts ot his subject in this 
broad sense our author’s plan was to start 
iswk. 1 ' '* with the most simple and fundamental tilings 

like * matter * form ’ and the elements and 
their evolution, and proceed in the natural and logical way to 
tin* more complex, e.g. the embryo and the development of its 
different parts. Here after dealing with the soul, the internal 
and external senses and other mental phenomena lie would pro¬ 
ceed to discuss the complexion of the different parts of tlu.* body 
and the topics connected with them, and then witli the bringing 
up ami education of children, with wlinl il is necessary to do in 
the different seasons of the year in order to preserve one’s health, 
and with nutrition and dietetics. Having dealt witli elementary 
matters, he would deal with general principles <»1 Pathology and 
Therapeutics and then with the special Pathology of the different 
parts of the ImkIa. their diseases and their symptoms and treat¬ 
ment. This would he supplemented with general discourses on 
blood-let ting and pi del niton iy. on the pulse and on urinoscopy. 
Then would follow the materia inedicii and toxicology, which 
would he preceded by a general discourse oil tastes, scents and 
colours which determined the properties of the drugs. The book 
would hi* concluded with general discourses on waters, winds 
and places, on the truth of the Science ol Medicine, on matters 
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relating to Vstrononiv and will* a Mimmarv of Indian system of 
MrH icine Imscd on tin* four Indian books already rcfninl to 

In order to carry out this plan systematically. * AH has 

divided the book according to the subject 
matter, into seven main parts, each of which 
is divided into a number of discourses, which 
are again subdivided into chapters. The First Part denis with 
first principles like matter and form and element and things con¬ 
nected with them : the Second Part with embryology and matters 
eon nee ted with it; the Third Part with dietetics ; the Fourth 
Port with general and special Pathology ; the Fifth Part with 
tastes, scents and colours; tin* Sixth Part with materia niedica ; 
the Seventh Part with climate, waters and winds, with Cosmo- 
graphv and Astronomy and with the utility of the Science of 
Medicine, concluding with a summary of Indian Medicine. 

I he length and the number of discourses in the different 
parts, as well as the number of chapters in the 
of" .. l ,i!n| k loisth'' different discourses vary greatly according to 

the magnitude and importance of the Mibp'Cts 
treated in them. Thus the First, Third and Fifth Parts contain 
only one discourse, whereas the Fourth Part which i- the longest 
and according to our author tin* most important of ill contains 
twelve discourses, the Second Part five discourses. the Sixth Pan 
six discourses, and the Seventh Part eleven discourses The 
length of the chapters in the different parts differs in the same 
way. The chapters in the First, Second. Fifth and Sixth Parts 
are much longer in comparison with those in the Fourth Part 
where they seldom exceed one page. 

We give below the contents of the hook as fully as jiossihle. 
so that flic render may form an idea of the wide range of the 
subjects which \lf intended to covet in this short eoiofiendiiiiii. 




CllAP. 1. 

c»i\p 2. 

Chap. .*V 

Chap. 1. 

Chap. 5. 
(’hap. C». 
Chap. 7. 
Chap. k. 
Chap. 9. 

Chap. 10. 

Chap. 11. 

(’hap. I‘2. 


Chap. 1. 
Chap. 2. 


CONTENTS 

PART T 
OlSrOl'RRK 1 

On 11><* IHtolv hm’H. its name, its author, anil it** 
XOIIITCS. 

< hi matter. lorin, quality anil quantity according to 
what the philosopher* of different schools have"said 
a lain t tlioin 

On tin simple (primary) and compound (secondary) 
elements. It includes a refutation of those who 
believe that there is a fifth element, 
fin the antagonism between these elements, ft con¬ 
tains « section controverting those who hold that 
air is cold. 

On the change of the elements into one another. 

On metamorphosis 
<>n genesis and decay. 

On action and reaction. 

On the genesis id things from elements and the 
influence of the lien at ns ancf stars on them. 

On the result of the action of the elements in the 
air and under the earth. 

On the shooting stars, and the different colours 
that appear in the air. 

t tu the genesis of the different kinds of animals, i.e.. 
the terrestrial animals, the water animals, and the 
birds. 

PART IT 

DlHCni'KHR 1 
On tin* embryo. 

t in the different period* ol the development of the 
embryo. 




Chap. 3. 

Chap. 4. 

CnAP. 5. 

Chap. 6. 
Chap. 7. 

Chap. ft. 

Chap. 9. 

Chap. 10. 

Chap. 11. 

CnAP. 12. 
Chap. 13. 

Chap. 14. 
Chap. 1*5. 

Chap. 36 . 
CnAP. 17. 
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On what causes 1 lie male or the female child and 
their multiplicity and paucity. 

On the cause of the birth of twin children, and on 
the completeness and defect of the parts of the body, 
etc. 

On the signs of pregnancy and of the child’s l>eing 
male or female, etc. 

On what Hippocrates lias said about pregnancy 
and its signs. 

On abortion and what makes the delivery easy. 

On the temperament and the different parts of the 
hotly. 

On th«' stomach and the process which the food 
undergoes therein, and the peculiarities of the four 
kinds of complexion. 

On the involuntary and voluntary movements, and 
on brain, heart, nerves ami veins. 

On the cause of the roundness of the head, and 
what is indicated by the difference of its size. 

On the number of openings in the head, and the 
outlets for superfluous matters. 

On the discussion of skin, hair and nails and teeth. 
On the cause of man's standing erect, the develop¬ 
ment of his hands and feet in their present form, 
and why lie is taken as an epitome of the world 
(microcosm). 

On the cause of tallness and shortness, fatness and 
thinness, and on the different colours of men. 

On the cause of the growth of the beard, and of 
bald-headedness, and why men become grey in their 
old age, whereas the other animals do not. 

On the cause of nocturnal discharge in ease of men, 
and menses in case of women. 

On the different parts of body, and their powers 
and functions. 
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Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 
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18. On the ages of man. the seasons of the year ami the 
tlnj succession of night and day. 

PART II 

Discourse 2 

1. On the soul and that it is neither an attribute nor 
one of the complexions. 

2. On the doctrine that the soul is not a compound 
substance and on motion and its different kinds. 
This chapter also contains a refutation of those who 
do not believe in motion. 

3. On the relation of soul to body, that its existence 
in the body is not like the existence of some material 
things in others, ami that light is neither body nor 
fire. 

•1. On the description of the soul (based on Aristotle, 
and Theophrastos), that there is more than one soul 
in the IkxIv. and that some of them jicrish with the 
body. 

5. On intelligence, matter and the ten categories. 
This chapter is based on Pythagoras and Aristotle. 

G. On phantasy, imagination and eonimonsenRC ; their 
functions and relation to intelligence. This chap¬ 
ter contains an article on definitions. 

7. On sight. 

8. On the remaining external senses, their comparative 
merits and functions. It contains an argument in 
answer to some of the author's contemporaries who 
held that light is fire, that the object of eye-sight is 
fire, that the object of the sense of touch is earth, 
and that the brain is cold because if it were hot it 
would have burnt up. 

0. On colours, tastes and smells, and that they are 
attributes and not body ns some jieople bold. 
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Chap. III. 


Chap. 

1. 

Chap. 

2. 

Chap. 

3. 

Chap. 

4. 

Chap. 

5. 

Chap. 

G. 

Chap. 

7. 


Chap, 8. 

Chap. 9. 

Chap. 10. 
Chap. 11. 

Chap. 12. 


< >n the faculties that control tlic growth of the liody ; 
the animal, the spiritual and the natural faculties; 
their centres in human body, ami their functions in 
life. 


PART 11 
Discourse 3 

On the signs of human complexions* based on Galen. 
On the signs of the complexion of the brain. 

On the signs of the complexion of the heart. 

On the signs of the complexion of the liver and the 
stomach. 

On hunger and thirst, sleep and insomnia, laughter 
and weeping, and their physiological causes. 

On happiness and sorrow, shame and fear and their 
physiological causes. 

On desire, reason and anger, and the effect of the 
preponderance of one over another. It is based on 
Plato. 

On bravery and cowardice, generosity and miserli¬ 
ness, forbearance and rashness, vanity and modesty, 
and love and enmitv ; their internal and external 
causes, and their nature. 

On intelligence and dullness, and memory and forget¬ 
fulness, and their physiological causes. 

On sneezing. 

On dreams, nocturnal discharge and nightmares 
and their physiological causes. 

On visions and their different kinds, evil eye and the 
different explanations of it. the views of the Indian 
and Egyptian philosophers on the power of imagina¬ 
tion ; the author's disinclination to believe in these 
things. 
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Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Ciiap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 
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PART II 

Discourse 4 

1. On tlie bringing-up of children, and methods to be 
employed to keep them healthy <based on Galen). 

2. On their training and education after they have 
groAvn up (based on Galen). 

3. On the preservation of health (based on Galen and 
Hippocrates). 

4. On the measures to be taken by men of different 

complexions * in different periods of their life in 
order to remain healthy, (based on Galen). 

5. On precautions to be taken in order to keep the 
different organs in normal condition. 

PART II 

Discourse 5 

1. On the measures to be taken in the spring season. 

2. (>n the measures to l>e taken in the winter season. 

3. On the measures to be taken in the autumn season. 

4. On the measures to be taken in the summer season. 

5. On what soldiers and travellers should do. 

G, On the causes of fatness and thinness. 

7. On different kinds of exercise, and the good or harm 
which they do to particular parts of the body. 

PART III 

Discourse 1 

1. (hi the cause of desire for food, and on its assimila¬ 
tion (based on Aristotle). 

2. On the quantity of food, and the order in which 
different foods should he taken. 

3. On different kinds of food, their properties, and 
their effects. 



ClTAP. 

CHAP. 

Chap. 

Ctjap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Citap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 
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PART TV 

DISCOURSE T 

1. On health and disease in general and the classification 
of the subject on different principles. 

2. On the general causes of disease. 

3. On diseases which occur in particular periods of life 
or particular seasons of the year. 

4. On diseases caused by the preponderanee or disturb¬ 
ance in anv one of the four humours. 

w 

5. On the causes of the disturbance in the humours. 

6. On the symptoms of their disturbance. 

7. On the symptoms of internal diseases, 
ft. On the general principles of treatment. 

9. On the principle of treatment of the different parts of 
the body. 

PART IV 
Discourse 2 

On the diseases of each part of the body. 

1. On the diseases of the head. Tt contains some 
prescriptions used by the author himself. 

2. On injuries to the head. 

3. On brain afflictions. 

4. On the symptoms of different diseases of the brain. 
This chapter contains some interesting cases of the 
author’s time, hut he does not give the Pathological 
details of them. 

5. On the treatment of brain diseases. 

This chapter contains many prescriptions, some of 
which were used by the father of our author. 

Ck On such mental diseases as are due to the disorder of 
the stomach. 

7. On what Hippocrates has said about brain afflictions. 

8. On tinnitus, its enuses and treatment. 
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Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 
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0. On vertigo, its caiiw's and treatment. 

10. On forgetfulness, its causes and treatment. 

11. On different kinds of headache, their causes and 
symptoms. 

1*2. On the treatment of headache. 

13. On the headache known as *'Shaqfqa" which affects 
one half of the head, and its treatment. 

1-1. On the headache known as “ Snmvarta" which affects 
the whole head, its symptoms and treatment. # 

PART rv 

Discourse 3 

1. On the structure and anatomy of the eyes. 

2. On the diseases of the eyes. 

3. On the symptoms of the different diseases of the eye. 

4. On the treatment of eye diseases. 

5. On the treatment of diseases of the eyelids, eve- 
lashes and on inversion of the eve-lids. 

f>. On the structure and anatomy of the organ of hearing, 
diseases of the ears, and their symptoms. 

7. On the treatment of ear diseases. 

ft. On the diseases of the nose including their symptoms 
and treatment. 

0. On nasal haemnrrhagp, its causes and treatment. 

10. On nasal catarrh and its treatment. 

11. On the diseases of the face and their treatment. 

12. On the afflictions of the mouth and teeth. 

PART rv 

Discourse 4 

1. On spasm and tetanus, and other nervous afflictions, 
ami their Pathological causes. 

2. On the symptoms of spasm and tetanus. 

3. On the treatment of spasm and tetanus. 
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Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 

•- 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 


Chap. 

Chap. 


4. On tremor, it^ pathological causes and treatment. 

5. On paralysis mu! its pathology. 

6. * hi the symptoms of tin* two kinds of paralysis. 

7. On their treatment. 

TART TV 

Discourse 5 

1. On tlie nature, complexion and diseases of the 
throat and uvula, including diphtheria and angina. 

2. < >n the symptoms ol the diseases of the throat and 
uvula. 

3. On tlie treatment of these diseases. 

4. On affections of the chest and voice. 

5. On their treatment. 

0. On asthma. 

7. On its treatment. 

PART IV 

Discourse 0 

1. On the stomach, its function and its diseases. 

2. On the symptoms of tho diseases of the stomach. 

3. On the treatment of the diseases of the stomach and 
of consumption. 

4. On vomiturition and its treatment. 

5. On hiccough and its treatment. 

G. On the treatment of the affections of the four powers 
of the limbs, viz., the |)o\ver of attraction, retention, 
assimilation and repulsion. 

PART IV 

Discourse 7 

1. On diseases of the liver. 

M 

2. On the symptoms of the different diseases of the 

liver. 
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Chap. 3. 
Chap. 4. 
Chap. 5. 


Chap. X. 
Chap. 2. 
Chap. 3. 
Chap. 4. 
Chap. 5. 
Chap. 6. 
Chap. 7. 
Chap. 8. 

Chap. 9. 
Chap. 10. 
CnAr. XI. 
Chap. 1*2. 
Chap. 13. 
Chap. 14. 


Chap. 

1. 

Chap. 

2. 

Oiiap. 

3. 

Chap. 

4. 

Chap. 

5. 

CnAP. 

6 . 


On dropsy nnd its three kinds, and its causes. 

On the treatment of the diseases of the liver. 

On the treatment of dropsy. 

PART IV 

Discourse 8 

On diseases of the heart. 

On their symptoms and treatment. 

On diseases of the lungs. 

On their symptoms and prognosis. 

On the treatment of the lungs. 

On the treatment of cough. 

On haemorrhage. 

On the symptoms indicating the different sources 
from which the blood comes in case of haemorrhage 
On the treatment of haemorrhage. 

On gall-bladder and jaundice. 

On diseases of the gall-bladder. 

On the treatment of jaundice. 

Oil spleen. 

On the treatment of spleen. 

PART IV 
Discourse 9 

On diseases of the intestines, relaxation of the 
bowels and dysentery. 

On the symptoms of the diseases of intestines, nnd 
of relaxation of the bowels. 

On what Hippocrates has said on the subject. 

On the treatment of relaxation of the bowels and 
dysentery. 

On the intestine known as colon and the causes on 
account of which superfluous matters adhere to 
certain organs. 

On the symptoms of colic pain. 
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Chap. 7. 

Chap. h. 
Chap. 9. 
Chap. 10. 
Chap. 11. 
Chap. 12. 
Chap. 13. 
Chap. 14. 
ChaV. 15. 
Chap. 10. 
Ciiap. 17. 


Chap. 18. 
Chap. 19. 


CnAP. 1. 
Chap. 2. 
Chap. 3. 

Chap. 4. 
Chap. 5. 
Chap. 0. 
Chap. 7, 
Chap. 8. 
Chap. 9. 
Chap. 10. 
CnAP. 11. 
Chap. 12. 
Chap. 13. 
Chap. 14. 
Chap. 15. 


On tlic treatment of colic pain and worms and 
taenia. 

On diseases of the kidneys. 

On tlie symptoms of kidney-diseases. 

On the treatment of kidney-diseases. 

On diseases of the bladder. 

On the symptoms of diseases of the bladder. 

On the treatment ol diseases of the bladder. 

On diseases of the orifice of urine. 

On the treatment of these diseases. 

On diseases of anus ami their treatment. 

On diseases of the womb including barrenness, 
abortion, hysteria, haemorrhage, uterine, suppres¬ 
sion of the menses and swelling of the uterus. 

On the symptoms of the diseases of the uterus. 

On the treatment of these diseases. 

PART IV 

Discourse 10 

General observations on fever and its different kinds. 
On the causes of fehris diarrhoea. 

On the nine different kinds of fehris diarrhoea, and 
their treatment. 

On the causes of hectic fever. 

On the symptoms of hectic fever. 

On the treatment of hectic fever. 

On continuous fever and its symptoms. 

On the treatment of continuous fever. 

On fehris pituitosa. 

On the symptoms of fehris pituitosa. 

On the treatment of fehris pituitosa. 

On the causes of tertian fever. 

On the symptoms of tertian fever. 

On the treatment of tertian fever. 

On quartan fever. 
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Chap. 16. 
Chap. 17. 
Chap. 18. 
Chap. 19. 

Chap. *20. 
Chap. 21. 
Chap. 2*2. 

Chap. 23. 
Chap. 24. 
Chap. 25. 

Chap. 26. 


Chap. 1. 

Chap. 2. 
Chap. 3. 
Chap. 4. 
C:36. 5. 

Chap. 6. 
Chap. 7. 
Chap. 8. 
Chap. 9. 
Chap. 10. 
Chap. 11. 
Chap. 12. 
Chap. 13. 


Chap. 1. 
Chap. 2. 


On ibe symptoms of quartan fever. 

On thp treatment of quartan fever. 

On the semi tertian and oilier complex fevers. 

On the causes of intermittent fevers anti the differ¬ 
ence of their period. 

On pleurisy, its symptoms and treatment. 

On small pox, its symptoms and treatment. 

On the causes of fainting, perspiration and vomituri¬ 
tion, and their treatment. 

On critical days. * 

On prognosis (taken from the hook of Hippocrates). 
On good symptoms in diseases (taken from Hippo¬ 
crates). 

On good, had and intermediary symptoms. 

HART IV. 

Discourse 11 

On diseases ol the hip-bones, and of joints, and on 
sciatica and gout. 

On their treatment. 

On tubercular elephantiasis, and its treatment. 

On leprosy, etc. 

On the treatment of leprosy, etc. 

On swellings. 

On the symptoms of swellings. 

On the treatment of swelling and gangrene. 

Chi the treatment of wounds. 

On operation. 

On the number of muscles 
On the number of nerves. 

On the number of lilood-vessels. 

PART TV 

Discourse 12 

On bleeding. 

On the benefits of bleeding. 
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Chap. 

3. 

Chap. 

4. 

Ch ip. 

5. 

Chap. 

6. 

Chap. 

7. 

Chap. 

ft. 

Ciiaj*. 

0. 

Chap. 

10. 

Chap. 

11. 

Chap. 

12. 

Chap. 

13. 

Chap. 

14. 

Chap. 

15. 

Chap. 

16. 

Chap. 

17. 

Chap. 

1ft. 

Chap. 

10. 

Chap. 

20. 


CnAP. 

1. 

Chap. 

2. 

Chap. 

3. 

Chap. 

4. 

Chap. 

5. 

Chap. 

6. 

Chap. 

7. 

Chap. 

ft. 

Chap. 

9. 


On cupping. 

1 hi the general principles concerning the use of 
purgatives. 

On baths. 

On the pulse in general. 

On difference in the pulse in different periods of life, 
and in different countries. 

On the state of the pulse in sleep and walking nnd 
in thirst and hunger. 

On the pulse in different diseases. 

A general diseourse on urine, 
t >n white and thin, and white and thick urine. 

On what the thinness of urine indicates. 

On what the heat of urine is a symptom of. 

On the oily urine. 

On what floats in the middle of the vessel. 

On sediment in urine. 

On evsts. 

On the bran like urine. 

On mealy, samlv and fetid urine. 

On what Oalen lias said about urine. 

PART V 
Discourse 1 

A general discourse on the properties of things. 

On the number of tastes, their causes and properties. 
On the action of each taste on the human body. 

On smells. 

On the causes of different colours. 

On the reason why things melt and solidify, bum 
and putrefy and undergo other similar processes. 

On the reason why things become drv and hot, and 
are torn or broken. 

On mineral substances and the natural processes by 
which they are produced. 

On the causes that produce vegetables, trees and 
fruits. 
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Chap* 1. 
Chap. 2. 
Chap. 3. 
Chap. 4. 
Chap. 5. 

Chap. 6. 
Chap. 7. 
Chap. 8. 
Chap. 9. 
Chap. 10. 
Chap. 11. 
Chap. 12. 
Chap. 13. 
Chap. 14. 
Chap. 15. 
Chap. 16. 


Chap. 1. 
Chap. 2. 
Chap. 3. 

Chap. 4. 
Chap. 5. 


PART VI 
Discourse 1 

On the properties of seeds. 

On the properties of herbs, pumpkins and cucumbers. 
On the projwrties of fruits. 

On the proj**iTie> of the flesh of different animals. 
On the properties of the milk of different animals 
and their whey. 

• • 

On the properties of fishes. 

On the properties of oils. 

On the pro|>erties of rinds of fruits. 

On the properties of preserved fruits. 

On the properties of different kinds of vinegars. 

On the properties of different kinds of sweets. 

On the properties of salts. 

On the properties of spices. 

On the properties of the scents of different flowers. 

On the properties of other sweet smelling things. 

On the properties of cloths and skins of difffTerent 
animals. 


PART VI 
Discourse 2 
On the simple drugs. 

On gums and medicaments drawn from the earth. 
On shells, mineral substances, smoke, ashes and 
vitriol. 

On the properties of different kinds of earth. 

On the purification and preservation of medicaments. 

PART VI 

Discourse 3 


On purgatives. 
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Chap. 

1. 

Chap. 

2. 

Chap. 

3. 

Chap. 

4. 

Chap. 

5. 

Cha4\ 

0. 

Chap. 

7. 

Chap. 

8. 

Chap. 

9, 

Chap. 

10. 

Chap. 

ii. 

Chap. 

12. 

Chap. 

13. 

Chap. 

14. 

Chap. 

15. 

Chap. 

16. 

Chap. 

17. 

Chap. 

18. 

Chap. 

19. 

CnAP. 

20. 

Chap. 

21. 

Chap. 

22. 

Chap. 

23. 

Chap, 

24. 

Chap. 

25. 

Chap. 

26. 

Chap. 

27. 

Chap. 

28. 

CnAP. 

29. 


PART VI 
Discourse 4 

Properties of tiic different parts of man. 

Properties of the different parts of the horse. 
Properties of the different parts of the mule. 
Properties of the different parts of ftic cow. 

Properties of the different parts of the ass. 

Properties of the different parts of the ram and the 
sheep. 

Properties of the different parts of ttie goat. 

Properties of the different parts of the pig. 

Properties of the different parts of the dog. 

Properties of the different parts of the camel. 
Properties of the different parts of the mountain-goat. 
Properties of the different parts of the lion. 
Properties of the different parts of the elephant. 
Properties of the different parts of the leopard. 
Properties of the different parts of the wolf. 
Properties of the different parts of the hyena. 
Properties of the different parts of the bear. 

Properties of the different parts of the fox. 

Properties of the different parts of the mouse. 
Properties of the different parts of the weasel. 
Properties of the different parts of the hare. 
Properties of the different parts of the hedgehog. 
Properties of the different parts of the cock and hen. 
Properties of the different parts of the goose. 
Properties of the different parts of the pigeon, dove, 
heath-cock and turtle-dove. 

Properties of the different parts of the crane and its 
eggs. 

Properties of the different parts of the crow. 
Properties of the different parts of the partridge. 
Properties of the different parts of the sparrow. 
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CnAP. 
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Chap. 

Chap. 
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30. Properties of the different parts of the falcon. 

31. Properties of the different parts of the hat, swallow, 

bustard and hoopoe. 

.3*2. Properties of the different parts of the flies and locusts. 

3-3. Properties of the different parts of the castoreum. 

3 1 Properties of the different parts of the crab, tortoise, 

and skinks. 

35. Properties of the liniment made of fish and of salt 
water. 

•30. Properties of the different parts of the frogs* and 
leeches. 

37. Properties of the different parts of the snakes and 
their slough 

38. Properties of the different parts of the scorpion and 
gecko. 

39. Properties of the different parts of the spiders and 
lice. 

40. Properties of soup and fat. 

11. Properties of milk and cheese in general. 

12. Proj>crtics of butter and whey. 

PART VI 
Discourse 5 

1. Poisons. 

2. Different kinds of |>oison and their treatment. 

PART VI 
Discourse G 

t. Com found medicines and theriaes. 

2. Compound purgatives. 

3. Lozenges. 

4. Compound digestive medicines. 

5. Rob. syrups, oxyrncl and lily-wine. 

G. Oils. 

7. IIow to drink the milk of different animals. 

8. rngiicnlH. 
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PART VII 
Discourse 1 



Cities, waters and w inds and their influence on health. 
Towns and the influence of their situation on health. 
Different kinds of water and their properties. 

Causes of the saltiness and coolness of water. 

W alters and the cause of the ]ier|>ctual flow of rivers. 
Countries and their influence on the complexion and 
character of their peoples. 

Climate and its influence on hody and soul (tempera¬ 
ment). 

Winds and their influence on health. 

Seasons and their influence on health. 

Atmospheric phenomena foreshadowing the character 
of coming seasons, etc. 

Certain characteristics of some birds and animals 
showing the character of coining seasons, etc. 


PART VII 
Discourse 2 


Chap. 

1 . 

Answer to those who do not believe in the truth 
the Science of Medicine. 

of 

Chap. 

2. 

Properties of some things which counteract the effect 
of fire and ice. 

Chap. 

3. 

ProjK*rties of certain vegetables which strengthen 
counteract the effect of other vegetables. 

or 

Chap. 

4. 

Some interesting examples of the characteristics 
animals and waters. 

of 

Chap. 

5. 

Certain devices employed by some physicians. 



PART VII 

Discourse 3 


Chap. 

1. 

Chap. 

2. 

Chap. 

3. 

Chap. 

4. 

Chap. 

5. 

Chap. 

# 

G. 

Chap. 

7. 

CnAP. 

ft. 

Chap. 

0 . 

Chap. 

If). 

Chap. 

11. 


1. The eternity of the heavens and the stars, and the 
fact that God moves them without being moved. 


Chap. 
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Chap. 

o. 

Chap. 

3. 

Chap. 

1 

Chap. 

5. 

Cnap. 

6. 


Chap. 

1. 

Chap. 

2. 

Chap. 

3. 

Chap. 

4. 

Chap. 

5. 

Chap. 

6. 

Chap. 

7. 

Chap. 

8. 

Chap. 

9. 

Chap. 

10. 

Chap. 

11. 

Chap. 

12. 

Chap. 

13. 

Chap. 

14. 

Chap. 

15. 

Chap. 

16. 

Chap. 

17. 



ARAIHC AND PERSIAN MKHICAE LITERATURE 

Tlic arrangement of tlic different heavens ami their 
revolutions. 

Tlte move men Is of the planets. 

The roundness of the heavens ami the earth. 
Distances of the planets from one another. 

Answer to those who assert that the heavens and 
elements are infinite. 

PART vn 

Discourse 4 

Indian Medicine. 

Classifications of this Science. 

Qualifications necessary for a student of Medicine. 
The physicians should not he haslv in undertaking 
the treatment of patients. 

Procreation of men and animals. 

The embryo and its formation. 

'I he function of the humours and the effects of their 
excess or deficiency. 

Measures to he taken for the preservation of health 
and their advantages. 

The superfluous matters of the body ami the harm 
caused by suppressing them. 

The harm caused by taking different things in 
excess. 

Different kinds of water and their properties. 

Different tastes, ami wlint the physicians should 
know about them. 

Food, ami the arrangement of different courses. 

What should be taken with different kinds of wine. 

\\ ine and how it should be drunk, and persons who 
should abstain from it. 

Tdie milk of different animals and its properties. 
Mcastjies to be taken in the different seasons of the 
year for keeping healthy. 
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< II \l\ 

IH. 

Chap. 

19. 

Ciiap. 

‘20. 

Chap. 

•21. 

C IIA 1*. 

*2*2. 

Chap, 

23. 

Chap. 

24. 

Ch \p. 

*25. 

Chap. 

26. 

Chap, 

*27. 

Chap. 

‘28. 

Chap. 

20. 

Chap. 

30. 

Chap. 

31. 

Chap, 

32. 

Chap. 

33. 

Chap. 

34. 

Cjiap. 

35. 

Chap. 

36. 


* hi iinivcrsjtl moral* (hased on tin* works uf the 
Indian physicians). 

General causes of disease. 

Different kinds of disease. 

How to know tlie* different stages of disease in a 
patient. 

Particular causes of diseases. 

\\ lint is caused by llie prejKHidcrance of each humour. 
Methods of treatment. 

11 iccougfi. 

Cough and its treatment. 

Thirst. 

Symptoms of relaxation of the howcls and of con¬ 
sumption. 

Fever and its symptoms. 

Treatment of fever. 

Venesection and when it should not be resorted to. 
Symptoms of convalescence and of death. 

Evil spirits. 

Purgatives and emetic®. 

Medicines for diseases of the uterus. 

Compound medicines. 


Apart from those medical philosophical and astronomical 

Matter* of General to P icR - the Firdausu't-Hikmat contains mat- 
interest in the Mr- tors of genera! interest some of which are 

aausu i-H i Ar mol. 

given below : 

(1) Matters relating to Tabaristiin and its inhabitants:— 
fa) The people of Taharistan used to believe that in the 
night of the new moon, the wine stored in the cellars stirs, anti 
gets mixed with the dregs ; hence they used to throw the dregs 
out before the appearance of t lit- moon ami then return tfie wine 
to the cellars (p. 22). 

(b) in I he mountains of Tabari statu mice list'd to collect 
round the persons who were attacked by leopard and then'fore 
the natives used to avoid it in order that they might not 
he surrounded by mice fp. 4 Mi). 


it - 1U»1I« 
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(r) * A If b. Rabban sent a commission to inquire about 
mount DanhAwand (DnmAwancI). On their return they reported 
that it took them more than two clays ami nights to reach the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain which, on being surveyed, was found to he 
thirty Jaribs in extent. It was covered with sand (ashes?) in 
which the feet sank. They did not find there any living birds or 
animals on account of the excessive cold and the violent wind 
that blows over it. They also found thirty craters which emitted 
sulphurous fumes and rumbling noises from which they concluded 
that there was flaming fire under the mountain. Hound these 
craters they also found sulphur, yellow like gold, sonic of which 
they brought to * AH in bags (p. 549, ct. seqq.)' 

(2) Matters of general interest : — 

( n ) Tn the author's time there w r ns a class of mediocre 
writers who used to adapt the hooks written by others and 
publish them in their own names (p. 8). 

(b) During the lifetime of ‘All many earthquakes occurred 
in DanhAwand (Danuiwand) and FarghAna. On one occasion a 
big town was completely destroyed (p. 24). 

(c) One of the slave-girls at ' Surra man Ha'A ' lived up 
to the age of 120 years. TTcr teeth grew T again after they had 
fallen out and her hair also l>ecame black after having growrn grey 
(p. 53). 

(3) Matters of zoological interest : — 

Most of the wolves in Tabnristan were accompanied by 
some small animals, and many snakes carried other snakes on 
their backs. Once there appeared in TabnristAn, during the 
four spring months, a small bird which resembled a sparrow*. 
Kvery morning a sparrow came to it, and the a1x>ve-mentioncd 
bird after feeding the sparrow for the whole day ate it lip at night. 


1 Thift pnMsnpo of tiu* Ffalaut hna been quoted in the 7V1 rihh-i- 
TabarittAn of Tbn TufnndyAr (G W Gibb, sor IT., pp. 35-36). but there 
is much difference between the original and the quotation. 
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Wc* * nl s o find in the l inhiusu'l-lIihtnuf some formulas by 
moans ol which tlic dates of solar months may he determined 
with reference to the date of lunar months. 1 


It would he easy to give further instances of the valuable 
information contained in this tx>ok hut what we have selected 
may serve lor the present pur|>ose. 


The i«x‘iignition of 

it« •tuporliincc by tlm 
Inter writer*. 


It was on account ol its contents, that this work was not 
only read ami referred to, by the later writers, 
hut was also considered by them as one of the 
chief authorities. The Great historian 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari was found 
reading this book while he lay ill in bed and it is included 
amongst the great authorities which, fsahib Isma’il b. 'Abbdd, 
the renowned patron of learning, was censured for regarding it 
as inferior to his own. 3 


It has been quoted by many important Arabic medical 
writers The greatest of them, nl-R&zf, who 
Quotation* in modi- was a student of *Alf, lias referred to him in 

many ol his works, as al-Tabari, and has 
quoted from the Firdausu'l-Hikmat in many places. In his 
Kitdbul-Fdkhir t 3 nl-Kazi has quoted a long passage from Part 1, 
Discourse 2, Chapter 3, and more than half of the last Part of 
Chapter I of the same Discourse ol the Firdausu’l-Hikmat.* 
In al’HdwL a posthumous work, he has quoted from this book 


» P 552. 

* Professor Brotvue’s .Ira5/an Medicine, pp. nfl-39 

* This book of »I-RA*( is not published, and i« mro even in manu¬ 
scripts. Professor E. G Brow no possessed a good manuscript copy of tins 
ltook which ho had kindly deposited in the Cambridge I niversity Library for 
my use. Tt is marked Browne, or. Ms. p 2 It measures 10 x 11 c m It 
was written bv Mulmtnmad b ‘Abdii'l-Itaz/uq nl-KAsluinf in legible Xasq. 
ou shining yellow pa^-r, in the year 1008 A II It coni,.ins 105 folios. 

930 pages; each r n <?<’ with 18 Unaa. Polio" 11 • 1 **8 and 157 
aro missing and folio 277 is misplaced. The booh is divided into two 
volumes and .. only will, special Pathology ami Therapeutic 

* Browne or. Mu. p 2* ^ 
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hi manv j 1 Dr. A Mingana s.»ys 11 11 1 it is also quoted by 
ihtdruddin al-C^ahinisf m lii.s I tfrtlluidhi ami t>\ Nafis itl-Kirimtllf 
in this commentary on al-Jsbdhtt #m7-‘ I id unit. 3 


Apart from tin* * medical writers, historians, geographers, 
botanists and others also have taken their 
^ JJ.K-S.o... ,n other materials from this Ix.ok— «V/., a I-Him ill.* 

al-Klastuli,* V;u|ui al llamawi,' llm Islandynr,* 
Ihiml-Haytai , r Aim'I-Mu'a wad a I-1 la Ik hi.* 


This book, however, has many defects some of which • are 

natural in the first Arabic medical comjwn- 

'I*' ilium. 'The discourses on Philosophy, Astro- 

(Iii.-um on it« i^opii noinv, and in answer to those who did not 
tartly. ^ 

believe in the iitilitv of Medical Science tnav 

w w 

have l>cen incorporate!I in this work, because the knowledge of 
these sciences was thought necessary for a physician and because 
of the strong views of some of the eminent scholars of the time 
of ‘All like al-Jahi$, against this science, but they cannot he 
considered ns branches of Medical Science. On the other hand, 
the undue importance given by ‘AH to these subjects caused him 
to neglect entirely some important parts of the Science 


• Bodleian. Marsh. I AO, ff 117 n-b; 195 a.; 197 «. 211 b; 2&3 
n.; etc. 

* The Bool- of firfigion and Em fore Int. XIV, 

* India Eng tr. Bfichnu. London. 1910, Val. 1, |*. 382. Professor 
Suchan nays that al-Bfruni’g source on M«*dloine wns ('hamha in the Arabic 
edition of ‘Alt l» Zuin (Int p. Xl*|. But really it is the quotation from 
the quotation from the I'harnka, in tin* J'irdau ^u'CJfihnrot Al-Ib'iunf 
hifii self Kn v m “Tin- l>o«>U Char oh a os quoted hy *AI( b. Zuin.'* (\’ol. 1, 
p. 382) 

4 Muriijnl-Dhaltnh. Vol. 8. p. 320. Edition tie Meynrnd. 

* *A/<i‘ibu’t'Buidtin. cd. Wditenfild, Vol. NT, p. 507. 

• ProfetHor Browne's translation, pp. 35-30, 

1 Jdmi'ui-Mufnul&t. Cairo. Vol. I, pp. 107; 10O; Vol. 3, pp. 4. 5, 
24, etc. 

• Professor Browne’s manuscript of * A jri 'ibu't-A*h yd , Browne, or. 

Ms <1 11 (12) f 98, n M*sl of the quotations in these I took* we luivo 

compared and identified with pusttuges in tho FirdauMu'i-JJikmal. 
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like Obstetrics anil Surgcrv, ami to treat other* 11 H 1 a Anatomy 
in a cursory manner. While the look, therefore, retained its 
importance as a initio of ii»iseellan**ouK information, at ha t, till 
the 13th century, as it is evident from the <|uot.itions from tin \ 
hook in the hlnfradill of lbiHi*l-lhi\ tar a’ml tie TuriUh-i-Tatutrithin 
of Ibn Isfamlvar, yet it lost it value, a a medical corn|K*n<hum 
as early as the IOth century, when it was eclipsed by the works 
of al-Razf and other eminent physician* and became obsolete. 


# It must lie line to this that *AH h. 'Abbas ha- not mentioned 

the name of the Firdausul*IJiknuit, in the 

n in not nutation introductory chanter of 1 1 i- Kdinilii' I’Sinn'at, 
al l»v ‘Alt b. ’Abbdi J 1 . . 

and Nix4mi ‘Antyt. in which he I ins discussed the merits and 

defects of all the important medical eomj>en- 
diuniB that were* then extant, Ni/.iinil ‘Aniill, the author id the 
Chahtir Muqiila, also who was himself a physician, has not men¬ 
tioned (lie Firdauftn'l-Hilnnat in the list of the works which, 
according to him, students of Medicine should read and physi¬ 
cians should possess. It is difficult to believe that these authors 
of note did not know' the Firdausu'l-Hikniat at all. when we 
consider that the later writers, to whom we have already 
referred, made use of the scanty materials that were found in 
this book, with regard to their subjects, in spite of the fact that 
it did not fall within their proper scope. As for Ah' b. ‘Abbas 
it is evident that he knew this work ami |*erlui| • al-o utih/c«.<! it 
in writing his own, been use the first chapter of the first volume 
of the Kdmitu'l-$ind‘at is mainly an amplification oi Hit intro¬ 


ductory part of the F intditsu l-Hi. 

Having lost its worth as a medical compendium, while the 
incidental matters mentioned in the book 
The extant n>anu- wcrc incorporated by writers on the subjects 

to which they properly belonged, the Firdau - 
su'l-Hikmat gradually liecame almost extinct. It vas trans¬ 
lated neither into Hebrew nor into Latin in which were 
rendered so many Arabic medical works. The author s own 
Syriac translation of it has been lost. Even the original Arabic 
version became so rare that, at the present day. so far as we 


\ 
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know, only four Mss. of it arc extant : one in the British 
Museum (Arundel, Or, ID,' Hie second in the Stadt Bihliothcque 
at Berlin (Lnndbrrg, 200). 3 The third Ms. is in the RiimptSr 
Library (in India) and the fourth was in the private library of late 
Hakim Kum.'iPud-l >fn of Lucknow. 3 There is another copy of 
the philosophical and astronomical part of the book only, at 
Gotha (850, A. 1910). 4 

Having dealt with the life and works of 'AH, we proceed 
to deal with him as a scholar, as an author and as a medical man, 
and then we shall give his ideas on the different branches of 
Medical Science. 


As a scholar ‘AH richly deserves a place in the first rank 
*ah a* » M-toUr ^he Arabic medical writers of the first-half 

of the ninth century A.D. He was a linguist, 
well versed in Svriac, Hebrew and Arabic besides Persian, 
a theologian well-acquainted with the important religious literature 
of the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims, and a physician con¬ 
versant with most of the important works on Medicine, ancient as 
well as those of his own time, including Indian Medicine. 
He bad an inquisitive mind, thirst for knowledge, and some 
power ol observation, which are essential qualities of a scholar. 
But be lacked originality and that independence of judgment and 
courage without which no scholar can avoid the persistent errors ol 
bis predecessors. This weakness lie shows at many places in the 
I'irdausu'l-Hikmat. At one place referring to the influence 
attributed to the evil-eve and to the talismans that were found 
in Egypt, lie repudiates them as imaginary, but lie seems to hesitate 


• .1 Fortdiitlls f%*f<ifo 0 i»r «*/ Arabic Ms. p. ^17 

’ W. Ali i ward!'* Fataioguc. Vol. r», p, f>in. Th»* M*». is now in 
TiilwiKen Library. 

5 For i complete cl* script ion of those Mh-., hoc FirAauHi*'Vffi1> mat , 
Berlin, od. M Z. Siddiql, Int. pp. ~ jf . 

4 Pertcb Catalogue, p. 4AO. 

• l*rofo«sor NAldekr thinks thnt *Alf did not k«iow Hebrew «t nil 
( l)rut*chr Fitrratursrituntj, .fan. IPG4, Col 24) Hut koihk pnftsngoM in 
tile Kitdbu'l-Dini u'n*L-Paulat (j»p. 67, 61, 84) dearly show thnt * AW 
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in Pitying so, because just after this Ik* sunk that lie knew similarly 
strange phenomena «f nature, some of which are mentioned bv 

(mleii anil I Jioscorulea, and that still stranger things arc men¬ 
tioned in the revealed liooks. * 1 * He believed in charms, wrote a 
lx>ok oil them 3 4 and lias meritioneil two such prcseriptioiiH 
the Firdauxu'l -// 1 hmnt . 3 


hi 


As an author, so far ns we can judge from his extant works, 
... . ke is always well-grounded and well-read in 

m the subjects on which be writes, he has great 

power of exposition and a simple straightforward style/ treats 
the subject logically and systematically, ami always keeps in 
view the standard of his readers and his own main purpose. But 
he shows in the Firdattsu'l-ll iktnat some lack of the sense of 
proportion. He devotes too much space to Philosophy and 
Astronomy, and describes in detail such problems as the cate¬ 
gories, the sun, the moon, and the other planets, anil their 
distances from one another, etc., which are matters in no 
way connected with Medical Science. Anatomy and Physio¬ 
logy lie passes over quite cursorily. He does not show this 
deficiency, however in the KiUibn'l-Dini ira'I-Daulnt . which he 
wrote after the Firdausu'l-Hikmat. 


knew Hebrew well enough to understand the Hebrew text of the Old and 
New Tentamentf, and compare them with their Syriac translations nnd 
point out the differences between them 

1 Firdaumu'l Fhhmat, pp. 95 - 00 . In the Kitdbu Hifeil-Sihhat ‘All 
tries to explain some of the theories of Indians, which he repudiates in 

the Firrfa ti#n'I- flik i?i at (see Bodleian Marsh 413 f 7a ) 

3 See p. 47. 

3 Firdnunu't-Hikmuf , pp. 280*231 

4 A passage in the Tdrikh-i~T<*bariaHn (Prof. Browne's tr, p. 43) 
hns caused some misunderstanding about ‘All’s mastery of Arabic lauguago 
(Noldekc, Pout. Lit*. Jan. 1. 1924. Col. 26) Wo compared Prof. 
Browne's translation with the Persian manuscript of the same celebrated 
Orientalist and found that the sense of the Persian text was not well- 
expressed in the Eng. tr. The Persian text runs thus:— 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN -MKOICAJ. LITER A TO RE 


In the 


'All'* mrtlwl. 


KihWul-Oini wa'FOaulat and the Finhtmu'l- 
Hiknwt. 'All given in their introductions a 
short and general criticism of the previous 
works on their subjects nnd explains the object which he had in 
writing his own. In the Firduusu'l-IJ ilanat he also mentions 
Ihe sources on which it is based. Having thus introduced the 
subject, he first discusses certain general principles bearing on 
it and then passes on to the more concrete and practical 
parts, and supplements the whole with some discourses in which 
he replies to tlie objections of his opjHincnts. In the Firrfuitsu'l- 
11thmat he logins every part with the discussion of some 
general principles connected with that part of Medical Science. 

Ah’ does not write for any particular class of readers, nor 
does lie expect any previous knowledge of the 
subject from them. lie tells them all that 
lie wants them to know. Kvcn while writing 
on philosophical and astronomical subjects he describes them in 
detail, in simple language, so that the readers may not have to 
refer to any other work in order to understand him. 

As a medical man ‘AH had a very high idea of the 
Medical Science as well • us of the medical 
profession. He held that this was the best 
and the noblest of all sciences. 1 In his 
opinion as in that of Hippocrates and also 


'All olid liis rrml- 


# All at 
niAD. 


» mdkil 


y y • y <_iy y^u ^iy y .j ** 

According io this pannage tlo- difference in riehnesa in meaning between the 
different despatch** written by ’All himself-— Dome ns secretary of MA/.yAr 
mid Komo an secretary of Mii'toyim—was observed by Kune pcoplu, Hiding 
asked about it 'All waul that the d< wpatohrs which he wrote as secretary of 
Mnr.yur were really only tra natations of what wiin written by Md/.yAr in 
Persian whereas what 'All wrote an H«»crcl ury of Mu'lasim wm bin own 
conipo&ilion Ititiic*- the difference wow in the idcua (nut in the language 
employ <»1). 

1 l''irthtuMU‘l-Hikputi , p, 4. 
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Simula the* * students of this Hcienre should he of good family, 
comely in countenance, sound mid clean in liody, compassionate, 
dignified and well versed in all branches ,,f science/ He advises 
those who wish to acquire thoroughness m this science not only 
to lead his hook, the Ftrihiusu l-H iUnutt , hut also to study the 
works of the ancients and constantly associate with experts, (in 
order to acquire practical training).’ According to AH a 
medical practitioner, even though he excels in the theory and 
practice of this science, is not perfect unless he is chaste, contented 
ami compassionate. Moreover, he should have more sympathy with 
the patients than their own relations, should exert himself 
iium* in deeds than in words, should seek renown in this world 
an<l reward in I lie next, and should not lie eager for pecuniary 
profit. He should not he sell-asserting anil loquacious, nor light 
in conduct nor overhearing, nor self-conceited nor aggressive, nor 
should he delight in the mistakes of his colleagues, hut strive to 
conceal their errors.’ Hi* should also be intelligent and quick¬ 
witted, and read} to encourage the patients by his remarks. 

The physician should not begin the treatment until he has 
properly diagnosed and understood the disease. 
Having diagnosed it properly, he should try 
to remove its real cause, according to the principles of contraria 
contrariis , taking into consideration the season of the year, tho 
age and the complexion of the patient, his diet when he was 
healthy, his habits, bis profession, the place of Ins residence and 
the health n! his parents.* Hi* should avoid the use of medicine 


1 /*’i rdaunu'1-fjUkmnt, pp 5*6. 

1 Ibid., p 8. 

• Ibid., p. 4 

* Firduu»u'l-Hik-uHil , p. 120 * All attached much importance to 

the habits of individual patients. tic Kays that (he conditions mid thiogs 
umongat which one is lw>ru, an well i»s th«>*«- to which one is habituated, 
suit him best. The insert* which live in jKiisoiKius substances, die when 

they lire tnkru out of them and put in honey. He knew eases of many 

feuilara who fell ill on account of good food and iwctl wain and in spite 
of treatment did not recover so long as they were not given fish, dates and 
slinking water. 

li-luullt 
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AKA MU \N|I I KRSIAN MKDlCAf MTI RAII'KI, 


‘AH'* iiir.t« of illf 
f»T«-n» braticbr* of 
rmjiriiif, 


w l u,, 8 **9 *t is not absolutely necessary, and should abstain from 
tin* use of jknisnnoiis and injurious drills.' 

‘All, however, us we have already stated possessed no 
originality of ideas. The whole of his com¬ 
pendium on Medicine as be himself has con¬ 
fessed. is no more than a compilation based on 
Greek works. IIis general and natural Philo¬ 
sophy is mainly derived from Aristotle, his Physiology and 
general as well as sjiecial Pathology and Therai»eiitics are chiefly 
taken from Hippocrates and Galen. llis Pharmacology is based 
on r>io8COrid(*H, Theophrastus and Galen and Ins Astronomy is 
founded on that of Ptolemv and others. 

Alf believed in the theory of Matter and Form, the first 
of which is the source and origin of the 
in-. about elements. These are of two kinds : Primary 

matter mill form and , n . . 

(•Fitment» at lit 1 Secondary. 1 he primary elements are 

the four qualities—heat, cold, moisture and 
dryness ; the secondary consist of their compounds. Earth, Fire, 
Water and Wind which are generally known as the four ele¬ 
ments. They are antagonistic to one another as well as inter¬ 
changeable. The capacity for change depends on the degree of 
antagonism. The greater the antagonism between two elements, 
the easier is their change into each other. This change is known 
as £Jtmin») or metamorphosis, ft is called yjy? or genesis il the 
change is for the better and higher form, and ok—i if the change 
is for the worse or lower form. 


It is from the combination of the secondary elements, the 

w 

parts of which differ in heaviness and lightness, that everything 
in the world is produced. All kinds of differences in these things 
are due to the predominance of some of the elements. The 
plants ennnot move because the heavier parts of earth predomi¬ 
nate in them. Some animals live underground because lighter 
parts of earth predominate in them ; others live in water or airy 


' l , ttilaumn I Hth-tuof. p, 5, 
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places liecatiHc wator or air predominates in tlicun. On the basis 

of this theory, ‘Alt' has tried to explain otlier characteristics of 

certain animals, the difference in their colour, and also the 

difference in the features of the inhabitants of various countries.* 

The heart, the brain and the liver are principal organs. 

The heart is hot mid moderately dry. ft is 

1,1 1 the of the ** spirit us vitalis ", the source 

of the “ inherent warmth " the centre of the veins and is subject 

to permanent natural motion which is reflected in the pulse. It 

has 1 wo ventricles : one i- on the right which is the place of 

hlood, the other is on the left which is the place of pneuma. 1 

The brain is the coldest and the most moi t organ in the body 

but the inherent heat transmitted from the heart keeps it warm. 

It is the seat of 44 apiritus animal is * the centre of nerves, the 

source of voluntary movements and of the senses.* The liver 

•• 

is the home of hlood, the seat of the “spiritus naturnlis’, and the 
centre of the jugular veins. It changes the chyle into hlood and 
keeping its own share ol it, passes it to the heart.* 

Though the heart, the brain and the liver are the only 
" noble organs " yet the stomach, the gall-bladder, the spleen 
and the lungs also play important parts in controlling the normal 
activities of the organism. The lungs pass cold fresh air to 
the heart, and temper its heat, the gall-bladder keeps the 
stomach and the liver warm and helps in digestion and purifica¬ 
tion of blood, the spleen tempers the heat transmitted by the 
heart and the gall-bladder, to the stomach, and causes desire for 

food hv the acidit\ which it transmits to the stomach.' 

*> r 

There art* three processes of digestion. The first digestion 
takes place in the stomach which being hcl|M*d 
Dgr«Mv« 1”******' jjy f| IC warmth that it receives from the 


* Firdaumu I.Jfikv'at, f> ; It II 15; *28 80; 85-38; 50; 58 

* ibid., pp. 48; 2*25. 

* ibid., pp. 48 - 44 ; 88 . ate. 

* ibid., pp. 88; 208. 

* Ibid . pp. *200s 2*8; 241. 
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heart, the- liver and the gall-bladder. change.; tin- fowl into clivie. 
Chyle is conveyed to the "infest inum jejunum’*, ami from there 
rhrotigh fine hidden ducts to the livei where the sccoml digestion 
lakes place* The liver transforms it into blood, and transmits 
the purer portion of it to the heart and the rest to the other 
organs where the third digestion takes place. It is in the liver 
that the food is dissolved into the elements, and from there the 
fiery part goes to the gall-bladder, the earthly part to the stomach 
and from there to the intestines, and the watery part to the 
kidneys and from there to the bladder. 4 


Knch part of the organism possesses four natural powers : 
the attractive potver by which it draws it nourishment from the 
li'ir, the retentive power, the digestive power, and the repulsive 
power which throws out the useless residuum. J 

1 he Pathology of All like his Physiology is mainly based 
Hi* F«thofagy. 011 Hippocrates and Galen. He gives a pro¬ 
minent place to the theories of the four 
humours, of qualities and of plethora. Disease is described as 
what injures the organism or disturbs the function of the organs 
and a middle stale l>ctween health and disease is recognised.’ 
Four internal causes of disease are mentioned : 

< 1> collection of supcilUious matter in the diaphragm, (2) hot 
and acute matter, (8) retention of wind in the diaphragm, 
(4) disorder of any of the four humours. 4 

This ninv he due to any of the seven external causes: 

v * 

(I) deterioration of the atmosphere (2) plethora anti emptiness 
(f.e., eating too much or too little), (8> sleeping too much or too 
little, (4) long uninterrupted rest, (5) exhaustion, (0) mental 
suffering like sorrow, fear or anger, (T» accidental injuries like 
fracture.’ 


* /•'*></« u»u't-//»A'Mint, |> *208 

* /*»«/., p. m. 

* Jblti., |»p. II. rt , 121 

4 Ibid., p. 123. 

* /!.«/ , pp 121 123 
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1 In « \U*inaI causes lead to 11ic* disorder of the humours ; 
and tin* disorder of each of them ranges some |articular disease* 
Small-pox. acute inflammation and certain kinds of gout, for ex¬ 
ample. are due to disorder in the blood ; jaundice, quartan fever, 
and gangrene are diseases or the yellow bile ; dropsy and relaxation 
of the organs and of the parts of the body are caused by disorder 
of phlegm , madness, hlack jaundice*, elephantiasis are due to 
disorder of black bile.* 

Hi senses fall into three categories i (1) disease of the 
homogeneous parts. (•>) disease of the individual organs. 
C\) disease of the whole organism. Functional diseases also fall 
into three groups : d) that in which the affected organ does 
not work at all, (2) that in which it does not work freely, (3) that 
hi \\ Inch it works improperly.* Again, some diseases are acute 
and fatal, like diphtheria, some art* chronic like phthisis, some 
arc epidemic, some are not, curable, like ileus and gout. In some 
diseases healthy organs are affected sympathetically like the 
brain in stomach diseases. Some are contagious and pass from 
father to son like epilepsy, phthisis and tubercular elephantiasis. 
Some lead to other diseases, like dvsenterv which lends to 

• a 

diarrhoea, ami inflammation of the liver and spleen which lead 
to dropsy.* 

In Ids Therapeutics Wli seems to he more Hippocratic than 
Galenic. He held nature to l>c the great 
1,1 1,1 ' M healer which should he helped hv the physi¬ 

cian. He seems to attach more importance to the details of 
individual cases than to the so-called Theia|n*ntic laws * Treat- 

4 

incut hv medicine, according to him, should I e the last resort, 
because the same medicines that act favourably in some cases 
do harm in others, a result which might he due to the difference 
of the causes of disease, or of season or of the age 


* Hikmiit, p. 122 

» ihui . p i 2i. 

1 p 122. ct *eq 

supra, p 00, f n I 
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of the patients, or to the mistake of the physician in determining 
the close of the medicine. or because it ilid not come from the 
pl.H«* vehrir iht* host of its kind is to he found, like cumin from 
Kimian and cpithcm from Afntia.*(?) 

I he general principle «»f treatment advocated bv ‘AH how¬ 
ever. is contrana contra Hi*. The disease due to the predominaneo 
ol anv of the four humours should he treated hv their contraries 
Evacuation is the principal remedy for plethora, and suitable 
• lid is the main remedy for emptiness. Rest should he resorted 
to for disease due to exhaustion. The main object of physicians 
should he the removal of the real cause ol disease.* For the 
treatment of disease ol the organs live general rules are laid 
clown: (1) to bring the affected organ hack to its natural 

tempo ament ; (2) to turn the matter from the higher to the 
lower part ol the body, from the right to the left, from the left to 
the right, and from the “ nol.de organs ’* to the accessory ones; 
(3* the “ noble and the sensitive organs ’* should be treated 
differently from the other organs; t 1) the external and hollow 
parts of the body should he treated by means of comparatively 
weak medicines ; 1.51 the* superfluous matter should lie evacuated 
by the easiest means : from the intestines by means of purga¬ 
tives. from the stomach by the use of emetics, from the chest and 
lungs by gargles and expectorants, from the liver, the spleen 
and the bladder liy diuretics. The superfluous blood pervading 
the whole organism should be evacuated bv bleeding, and plethora 
by purging or causing perspiration.* 

Epidemic diseases are due to the deterioration of the 

atmosphere. In them the physician should 
EpHamlfi. , 

try to purilv the atmosphere, evacuate the 

superfluous matter from the body, and he careful about the diet.* 


Firdau* u't-IJikmal, p 5 
tbid ., p 120, rt art] 

Ibid,, p. 132, rt. acq. 
Ibid , p. 130. 
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The 8ul)8tancc3 arc divided into two groups : food and 

medicaments. FcxhI in the substance which 
Hm pUrumcoloBT. , , , . 1 i- 

nourishes the hvininn organism, and medica¬ 
ments arc those which give* rise to certain changes in it.* 
The latter have certain properties which may Ik* determined 
from their tastes. Sweet substances, for example, nourish the 
organs, hitter ones puriH the client from thick superfluous 
matter, sour substances purify ilu* duets/ Medicaments have 
also other properties which cannot be known but by experience. 
Tjodilktono draws iron ; the powder of burnt scorpion has an 
affinity for the bladder, and is specially useful for the stone in it ; 
poisons kill life; antidotes counteract fxnsons. Such pro|>crtics 
cannot he learn! but bv experience/ 


• /•in/uuxii (.//itwir/. i». atm. 

• //»•./., p ar»n. cf. *r«/ 

• /bid , p. 860. 







CHAPTER VII 


Some Persian Medical works produced in India 


The Muslim nobles and scholars, not long after their settle¬ 
ment in India, began to take active interest in 
its arts and sciences. They learnt the 
language of India. They patronized the culti¬ 
vation of Indian arts and sciences ; sonic of 
them made a thorough study of certain branches of them and 
wrote independent honks in Persian on one or the other of them. 


Thf iiitemt of 
Muslim Kinyi and 
nobles of India in it* 
u»t* and Ktciim. 


One of the important Indian sciences which attracted the 
sjiecial notice of the Muslim nobles and scholars of India, was 
the Indian system of Medicine. A good many books have Ikhmi 
written on it in Persian in India since the pro-Mughal fjeriod, 
some of them being wholly or mainly based on Indian system of 
Medicine. 


I hose medical works produced in Persian by the Muslims 
of India differed widely from those Persian works on the subject 
which were produced in Iran since the 10th century. The 
DUaUhira-i-Khwririzmshrihi the earliest Persian comprehensive 
medical work written in 5*21 A.H./1127 A.D., which has been 
described by Browne, 1 lor example, follow the general plan of the 
earlier Arabic works on Medicine. They treat only the Greek 
theories with regard to medical problems. They do not show 
any trace of the influence of the Indian system of medicine except 
in prescribing some of the Indian drugs. 


Tim 

mush 

wrtltrn 


The earliest book on Medicine written in Persian in India 
is, however, the Ma'dfiHu’l-shifd-i-Sikantiar- 
«ar Jir*t IVr* shdhi or Sikandar Shrill's Mine of Mcdirine. 
m* Julia. It wag composed in 918 A.H. (151*2 A.P.) by 

Mian Bhown, on the basis of more than a 


1 Anthian Sttdicinr, j<|> UB-fftl, ItO-llt 
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dozen of authoritative Indian medical works, and was dedicated 
to Siiltiin Sikandnr Lodi, li has heon recognised by the Muslim 
historians and scholars as one of the most important works on 
the subject, and has been discussed by some of the European 
scholars since the 19th century. 

Mian Bhowa ' the compiler of this book was one of the 
greatest nobles of Sultan Sikandnr Lodi, and 
Iu held the offices of the tfdjib-i-KMs (Lord 

Chamberlain), the Mfr-i-’Adl (Chief Justice) and of the 
\Va/.ir-i-A‘zani (Prime Minister) under him. The Sultan also 
bestowed upon him the titles of Mnsnad-i-* *All (highly placed) and 
of Khawas Khan, 8 probably after the death of his father. His 
father who is known only by his title Khawds Khan was an im¬ 
portant Amfr and trusted general of the Bodies. He was famous 
for his generosity towards the poor and the beggar, and bad great 
respect for the saints and sufis who in their turn had sincere 
a flection for him. 3 


Khawas Kluin gave his son the sweet name of Mian Bhowa 
just as many high-born Muslims, some of pure 
n», education. Turkish discord gave their sons such Indian 

names as Chhajju (Malik Chlmjju the cousin of Balban) Kachh- 
chan, Hamid Raja * Queli Piyuru, Bhikan Khan (son of ' Alain 
Kluin Lodi), Shaykli Budh. 1 Juintnan, Budlian,* Dud ha ; Mian 
Bhowa, however, appears to have inherited from his father all 


1 There nro wide differences among the authorities in the rending 
of the word Bhown. The Tabqdt-i-Akbari. pp. 315, 3120. 339 and 340, etc. 
The History „f Firishta has it as Bhurn ntid Bhure, pp. 18, 184, 187 and 
J{M>. The M untakhak'ul Tttwtirikh, p. 327, etc- Tahqiqi .A/u(tiMe, pp. 152 
nnd 153. 

* lticu'ft cut. Vol. II. pp. 471-72, Tabqdt-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 839. 

* Sir. H. Elliot, History of fndit I, Vol IV, pp, 528-32. 

* Bnranf. pp 170*73; The Foundation of ilfunlim ftute in India, 
p. 289. 

» TabqAt-i-Akhari, Vol. I. pp. 323-347. 

* Maktitbdt-i-Quddu$i<i , pp. 38, 57. 82. 132. 146. etc. 
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His mu-nat 
Indian culture. 


in 


his qualities of head and heart. IIo was given good nlucation 
under the patronage of Suit,in Sikitmlnr Lodi. a> he says in his 
introduction to the hook in question. lie acquired sound know¬ 
ledge of Persian. Arabic and Sanskrit as his book shows. He 

developed good taste for letters and love for 
the society of the learned and literary men. 
The author of the WSnji'tit-i-Xlushtaqi who was 
a contemporary of Minn Rhowa, says, lit* used to associate with 
the learned men. 1 he great men of the age assembled round 
him. He got together fine caligraphists and learned men *and 
employed them in writing books on every science. He brought 
l»ooks from Khurasan and gave them to learned and good men. 
Writers were continually engaged in this work.** 1 

Mian fill own had interest in mysticism also. He had great 
respect for the Muslim mystics, particularly 
in f< * r Slmykh * Ahdul Qtiddds of Gangoh in the 
district of Saharnnpur (d. 945/1588) Mian 
Rhowa was probably a spiritual disciple of him also. The 
Shyakh had affection and regard for him. 


Mian Rhowa. however, on account of his wisdom and sagacity 
and hard work and generosity not only gained 
b;. r aJ»i l b r ‘ ,5r lllc ,ove and affection of the people at large but 
also wielded great! influence at the court and 
with the sultan for several decades. His unrivalled position in the 
court made other nobles jealous of him. They poisoned the ears 
of the sultan against him. Rut Mian Rhowa on account of old 
age and weakness of his faculties failed to counteract the evil 
designs of his enemies. He was consequently cruelly kijlcd by 
his rival Malik Adam at the command of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi in 
the second year of his reign. After his death all his titles and 
high offices were conferred by the Sultan on his son Rildwar 
Khali 3 to whom Sliykh * Abdul Quddtis (langohi wrote a letter of 


1 Sir, II Elliot, Vol. IV, pp. If.l, F.N. 

* Torikh'i'Khttnjuhan lsxh, Ed. by* S. t A*intir? Sivietv 

manuscript, fol 190 
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sympathy. In this letter lu* * referred to Mian Bhowa as Masitad-i- 
‘AU (highly placed) dcRcribed him as one of the friends of God, 
having love for Godly men and always putting at their disposal 
whatever he had. The Bhaykh adds in this letter that his (Mian 
Bhowa*®) death was a great hlmv to the sufis in general and to 
him in particular, for his stay in this country was due to his 
porsuation. 1 


Shown 


Ht* irttrreal 
I ritltiirt music. 


was also keenly interested in Indian music and 
Indian Medicine. Ho persuaded and instruct¬ 
ed one of his friends, Ham mad, to compile a 


Iwxik on Indian music on the basis of Sanskrit 
works on the subject. The book was compiled and was dedicated 
to Sultan Sikandar Lodi. A unique manuscript of it is preserved 
in the library of the University of Lucknow.* 

r 


Mian Bhowa, however, had extraordinary interest in the 
.Science of Medicine. He got together the 
physicians of India and Khtirasrfn (Persia) 
collected together the hooks on tlie Science of 
Medicine, got selections made out of them and 
compiled a book on the subject which lie called the Ma'dmtu'l- 
shifd-i-Siktindarshdhi or the Mine of Medicine belonging to 
Sikandar Shah.* 


Hi a intereit sis 

wciliral inter anti 

hit book on the 
frubject. 


In flic introduction to this hook explaining the reasons on 
account of which he compiled it. he writes :—" It has been learnt 
by experience that the Greek system of Medicine does not suit the 
people of India, nor docs it agree with the climate of this country. 
And as the name of the medicaments are mentioned in the Persian 


1 The Xfaktubai-i-QudtluMiyyit . Letter No. 63, pp. — The 

Maktubat contains flvo letters (No*. :tO. 17, *18. PI i»nd 58) addressed to 
Khnw4(» KliTin. But it is difficult to determine with certainty whether 
these letters uro addressed to the father or to the sou. both of them hliving 
the title of Khtiwd* Klnin. 

* 'Phe intimtscript hi 1 - been described by Dr Nnjtir Ahnwtd in 
the litiimic culture, Vol. 28. |*p. 410-17. 

quoted by Elliot, Vol. IV. pp. 451 F.N. 
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an. Creek languages, they cannot be identified in these lands 
and many of them are not even available in this country. It is 
therefore, necessary to make a thorough study of the'book* of 
the Indian physicians, which serve as magnate for the diseases 
of the bodies as well as for the defects of temperament. But 

nniit oj tin* books of the Indian physic ions 
comprehends nil the various branches of the 
Science of Medicine and none of them makes 
its readers entirely independent of the others. In addition to all 
this they arc written in confused language and involved style, 
lhe request of this humble servant, therefore is that, ns it was 
at this court that he received the crumbs of the table and got the 
gleanings of science and taste for knowledge which he readily 
assimilated, lie wishes to compile in Persian a book comprehend¬ 
ing all the branches of Medicine. Whatever the exalted com* 
niand might Ik* issued to him in this respect, he would consider 
it his duty to obey. The orders were issued from the Exalted 
Court : ‘O 3*011 having the ability, do something, and render 

into Persian which is flic sweetest of nil the languages, the sub¬ 

stance of all the principles contained in the medical works of 
the Indian physicians. It will firing von large rccompence and 
great admiration Thus this humble servant in spite of numer¬ 
ous impediments and constant engagements took the trouble 
and rendered this Iwok into Persian out of Sanskrit works, in 
order to please the patron and do good to others, for its benefits 
would reach the high as well as the low, the nobility as well as 

the common people. While writing it, he kept some of the 

technical terms which were not in use in Persian, just ns they 
were in Sanskrit, explaining fullv their significance in Persian. 
And some of the terms which were in use in Persian he mentioned 

in their Sanskrit forms also in order to c*1ji rify 
C9t Ua K * n ‘ kr,,w * • our * their meanings. lie put together in this book 

extracts from the medical works of (11 Susruta, 
(2) Charaka, (3) Gatu Kama, (4) Bliojn, (5) Blieda, ( 6 ) Vag 
Rhata, (7) Rasa Ratnakara, ( 8 ) Sarngadliara, (9) Banga Sena, 
( 10 ) Cbintd Mani, ( 11 ) Mndhavn Nidann, (12) Chakra Dattn, 
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(13) Gaya Dutta (Gavn I)asn?) unci others, which were in 
use and were tested by experienced. And as this book 
comprehended all the medical principles it was named as 
Sikandar Shah's Aline rtf Medicine, benefiting the commons as 
well as the intelligentsia. By the grace of God the lxnjk was 
finally conipaied in the year 91k A.II./15I2 A.I). It is divided 
into an introduction and three chapters.** 1 

I he introduction is divided into two parts. The first part 
deals with the definition of Science of Medicine and its high 
importance, according to the traditions of the prophet of Islam 
and the Qur an. The second part deals with the fundamentals 
of the Science of Medicine. 

Chapter f deals with the preliminaries of the treatment 
according to Indian system. It consists of 32 
tne!" p, n * ,,,1 tt,n * sections dealing with : — 

( 1 ) The instructions to students as to the 
class of physicians with whom they may study the science; 

( 2 ) the various stages of the treatment ; 

(3) The description of the six tastes and the various seasons 
of the year : 

(4) The making of various instruments which ire used by 
the physicians (surgeons); 

(5) Various kinds of operations and their practice; 

<f») The practice preparatory to doing operations; 

<7* The enquiries and observation which the physicians 
should make with regard to their patients; 

(*} The practices which should be followed in treating 
certain class of diseases ; 

(9) The method of preserving the health ; 

(10) The benefits of various drinks ; 

(I 1 ) The good and mil effects of various eatables and drinks; 

M2) The preparation of various electuaries; 

(13) The signs showing the increase and decrease of the 
three humours, etc. ; 


1 


Lucknow edition, p. 3. 
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(! \> < hi the conditions pro* I need by the excess in ;i 113 of the 
three humours, etc., and the diseases caused by it: 

w f 

(15) I he symptoms showing the curability or incurability of 
t lie* disease ; 

Mf>> The good or bad omen showing the hope of ultimate 
recovery or otherwise of the patient ; 

(17) The description of medicaments which purify and bring 
back to equilibrium, any excess in them ; 

(18) The description of weights and measures; 

(19) The names of some ot the medicines used by the I fid 1 an 
physicians ; 

( 20 ) The feeling of the pulse; 

(21) The description, of entities and their preparation; 

( 2 * 2 ) The purgatives and their preparation ; 

(23) The method of guarding the king and the army from 
various kinds of poisons and other dangers ; 

(21) The description of what the physician must know before 
starting the treatment of a patient ; 

(25) The signs showing tlie prevalence of a particular element 
in a j articular country and the description of fhe countries the 
drugs of which should be used in the treatment ; 

( 2 G) The various kinds of tastes ; 

(27) The description of things which arc beneficial or harm¬ 
ful in every respect or are beneficial in certain respects and harmful 
in other respects; 

(28) Some medicaments for inhumation, boils and tumours ; 

(29) Certain particular classes of medicaments and their 

usefulness in the treatment of diseases ; 

(30) Tlio description of the various kinds ol iron instruments 

which are to he used (in operations) in patlieular disease s , 

(31) The method of nursing the patients suffering from 

wounds: , 

(32) Peculiarities of blood and other humours, etc. 


» Ma'danu'l-Shifd'i Sthambirt, Lucknow, pp. 0*®Sk 
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Chapter IT on the conception and the anatomy of human 
being. It consists of nine sections : 

(II < >11 the semen of men and the mcnsturnl blood of women ; 

(2) On conception : 

(3) On the formation of embryo and its various parts; 

( I) On the description of the limbs and their parts and their 
numbers : 

(5) On the delicate parts in human body; 

(*•> The character and nunihcr of veins ; 

* (7) On the principles of blood-letting; 

On the origin of veins which are called Dhanwni in 
Indian language; 

(0) How the pregnant women should live. 1 

The third chapter deals with the synitoms of the various 

diseases and their treatment. It contains 87 sections dealing 
with :— 

(1) The division of the symptoms of diseases and their 
causes ; 

(*2) The fevers and their symptoms and their treatments; 

(S) Diarrhoea its symptoms and treatment; 

(4) Chronic diarrhoea ; 

(5) Piles, its symptoms and treatment; 

(G) The diseases of digestion ; 

(7> The diseases of worms, and their symptoms; 

(8) Jaundice and the like, their symptoms and treatment ; 

(91 The disease of blood coloured bile (Raktnpitta), its 
symptoms and treatment ; 

(10) The disease of Consumption (Rdjrog), its symptoms ami 
treatment ; 

(LI) Cough, its symptoms and treatments; 

(12) The disease of hiccup and Imping cough (Hikka- 
hukhuk), its symptoms and treatments; 

(13 Asthnma, its symptoms and treatments; 


■ Mo\l<tnu 7-tS7ii/«ii Siknmian, 02110. 
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(14> The disease affecting the sou ml of the throat, its 
symptoms and treatment; 

(15) The loss of appetite, it> symptoms and treatments; 

(HV> The disease of vomitting, it symptoms and treat merit; 

M7) Jlropay, its symptoms and treatments; 

(18) Fainting, its symptoms and treatment ; 

(10* I he diseases caused by drinking wine, their symptoms 
and treatments; 

(*J(h The two kinds of insanity, their symptoms and treat¬ 
ments ; 

(•21 > Epilepsy, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(*22) Rheumatism, its symptoms and treatments; 

(23) Krvsieplas (hatrakta), their symptoms and treatments; 

(24) 1’riistamhhn (paraplegia), its symptoms and treatment ; 

(25) Ann pat (Arnlapitta—a form of gastritis), its symptoms 
and treatment; 

(26) The colic pain (Suln), its symptoms and treatments; 

'27> Digestion-colic (parinamsfda). its symptoms and treat¬ 
ment ; 

(28) The Flatulence of the bowels nddrarta (o^Jjf), its 
symptoms and treatments; 

(2t)> Wind in the bowels (nafkh-i-sbikam) the Indian name 
of which is Anali, its symptoms and treatments; 

(30) Flatulence from indigestion (gohi), its symptoms and 
treatments; 

(31) Heart diseases, their symptoms and treatments; 

(32) Diseases of the chest, their symptoms anil treatments: 

(33) Gonorrhoea, its symptoms and treatments; 

(34) Retentions of urine and their thirteen kinds, their 
symptoms and treatments ; 

(85) Stone in the bladder, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(36) Spermntorirt (sailAn-i-mnni), its symptoms and treat¬ 
ments ; 

(37) The excess of fat (med-rog), its symptoms and treat¬ 
ments ; 

(38) Fdar-rog (Dropsy), its symptoms and treatments; 
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(39) Inhumation, its symptoms and treatments; 

(40) Hydrocele, its symptoms and treatments; 

(41) An eruption (hudli) of hod\ (shikanj), its symptoms and 
treatments; 

(4*2> Scrofula, its symptoms and treatments*. 

c43) Elephantiasis, its symptoms and treatments; 

(41) (Bata Rakta?) **>j , its symptoms and treatment« ; 

(45) Boiled sore (brana), its symptoms and treatments; 

(40) The fistula, its symptoms and treatments; 

# (47) Tumour (hliokundar), its symptoms and treatments; 

( |H) A kind of wound in penis, its symptoms and treatments; 

(49) Another kind of inhumation in penis ( ^ Sukha 

dnsh), its symptoms and treatments ; 

(50) Hucodnrina Slvvnt and leprosy, their symptoms and 
treatments; 

(51) Eczema r%*f y 3 *>>3 a,) uriarda (Eruptive 

urticaria), sitapitta (urticaria), Kotha i Inflametary urticaria), ete., 
their symptoms and treatments; 

(52) The diseases caused by sour talkha, their symptoms and 
treatments ; 

(53) A kind of boil, its symptoms and treatments; 

(54) Blisters affecting the body, their symptoms and treat¬ 
ments ; 

(55) Masus Rumanti (Masorika—small-pox, Romantica- 

1 ueasJos), their symptom and treatment ; 

(56) The diseases which do not harm much, their symptoms 
and treatments; 

(57) The diseases which take place inside the mouth, their 
symptoms and treatments ; 

(58) The diseases of the ear, their symptoms and treatments ; 

(59) The diseases of the nose, their symptoms and treatments; 

(CO) The diseases of the eye, their symptoms and treatments ; 

OH) The diseases of the head, their sy niptoms and treatments ; 

(62) The excess of menses, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(63) Disturbance of moisture in women’s body and its dis¬ 
charge through urinal passage, its symptoms and treatments; 

u— loom 
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((>4* The treatment In which a woman nntv he made prcg* 
nant and that by which her affection may’ he gained; 

(f$5) The diseases of the female organ, their symptoms and 
treatments ; 

((•0) The treatments of some of the diseases from which n 
pregnant wotnnri suffers; 

(071 The diseases of the mamma, their symptoms and treat 
nient^ : 

< OH) Galactogouges: 

(09) The diseases of children, their symptoms and treatments: 

(7th Various kinds of poisons and their antidotes; 

(71) The treatments for improving the sexual power; 

(7*2) The treatments by which grey hairs may turn black ; 

(73) Purification and calcification of metals and precious 
stones, ete. ; 

(74) Preparation of drinks : 

(7*5) Oily and similar drinks; 

(70) Heating ; 

(77) Treatments of vornitting and diarrhoea and the class of 
patient to whom this treatment may do good : 

(75) Complications arising out of vomitting and diarrhoea 
(purtah kun probably Persian Partah-i-kiin), ete. ; 

(79) Treatment by enema (clyster) ; 

(80) Evil effects of enema ; 

(31> Nose drops ; 

(K2) Treatments by means of churned sour milk and bv 
gargling and by putting tablets in the mouth and hv applying 
obscure medicine on teeth and so on, and treatments by means of 
smoking ; 

(83) Blood letting; 

(8-1) Treatments of pityriasis and acidity ; 

(85) Treatment by means of cupping or branding; 

(80) Number of diseases and descriptions of tin* changes in 
the humours; 

(87V Miscellaneous. 
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At the end the author reiterates his statement in the intro¬ 
duction that he owed everything including his scientific attain¬ 
ments to Sultan Sikandar Lodi and that lie conqiosocl this hook 
according to his command, and prays that the common people 
as well ns the nobles may be benefitted by this hook anti requests 
flu* scientists and the physician* to read the honk carefully and do 
justice to it for it lavs down the principles of Medical Science and 
the sec ret 9 of about one thousand and one hundred and sixtv-seven 

w 

diseases and tlie effects of various medicaments. 1 

In the body of the hook however, he refers every now and 
then not only to the sources which he has 
Sanskrit w mentioned in the introduction but also to some 

totircci. 

other Indian medical works like the (took of 
Joy MuhUi and RasmotajarhatiJ 

I am not competent to judge the exactitude and faithfulness 
ol the author of this book, Mian Bhowii while 

itis^n/kriUe'lmmrli? quoting or referring to the Sanskrit Medical 

works hut the general method of the treatment 
of the subject matter by him, shows that he tried his best to 
convey to his readers the exact idea expressed in the sources which 
he utilized. It is ol course a mere guess. Rut this guess is 
strongly supported l»\ the well-founded judgment of Dr. E. Haas 


1 A/d’ihnu'l Shifti, pp. 100-01. 

* Mtt'danu'l Sitifti. p 130. .lo|> mukta «. ilt is a collection of pre- 

Reriptions or recipes from several medical books, It was in the form of 
Ayorvedio phnrnmcoepiu. It was collected in about the 11th or the 15th 
century. The book ns well ns the name of the author lire not avnihible. 
Hut other better collections «re now available in the market 

•» Ma'tlanu't Shifd , p. 252. It is perhaps the corrupted form of 
Husitrnjpnddhati, a hook on tnurcarfan preparation Jt was compiled 
between 11th ond 13th centuries. The author’s name is not available. 

For this information l am indebted to Knviruj V. K fJbattacharyyu, 


MA. 
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who in his long and k*arnt*d artiolo 1 on tin* origin of Indian 
Medicine has quoted a lung j assngc front diopter one section 23 
o! the Ma'dan (fip. 7 I. rt. $•'</.) and identified it with chapter 3*1 
of the* Susrntn 3 and lias icmnrkcd that the* author took yrrat pains 
t<» get at the deep semte of the original Sanskrit work and took 
equally great care in translating it into IVrsiun. 

He further adds, “ I ran. however, say that I also compared 
chapters 12 and 14, (chapter I, sections 1*2 and 14) with the text 
cd the Snsritto I, 3s and *21 and found the translation quite 
there being only a feu small additions or omissions.** 1 It was 
probably necessary for the sake of expressing the* sense of the 
original in the translation. 

I have been able to verify this statement with the kind 
helped Kaviraj Vijnyakali Bhattacharvya. M.A. It must he said, 
however, that tunny of the Sanskrit terms are wrongly printed 
in the Lucknow edition of 1*294 A.H./1877. 


J. Hass Z.D.M.C»., \ol. 30 (1870), j»j*. 017-670. In this article 
I4r. llnss has rnpoMKent discusyotl several important basic problem*, c g 
the translation of Indian medical works into Arabic in the 8th and 9th 

centuries A D. and the.mpili.rion of Hi* Ma'dann'l Shifd by Minn 

lihown it Muslim Prime Minister of Suit in Sikundnr Lodf. He i* of opinion 
that tin- Indian medical works eottld not have been translated into Arabic 
in i* ft-rud whin the Muslim* were nut in touch with North rn India, 
which was tlu* centre ol Indian culture, nor coutd .1 book tike the AfuVdnu'f 
Shifd t»e comp dial in a Muslim prime minister of an enemy of the Hindus 
end Hinduism like Hikandar L«xlf. Hr therefore thinks that the A/a‘dun 
was realty cotnjiosed by llir eminent Indian physician nhaviunisra of 
JDanaras who lived in th 16th century. But taler researches and dis- 
eoverirs show that hs contention on both these counts are based on mere 
gue** which are not warranted by facts This may b« easily seen by 11 
piiu«iil of the present chapter of the present hook. A comparison of the 
content a of the Ma’dan with those of the Intent edition of the fHiavn- 
f*rako**(t also *4iow that the two works are independent of each other deal¬ 
ing with the common subject matter- For this com pari sou I um indebted 
to Hr. 1*. B (’Imkravnrti of the Astatic Society 

* Z.D M.O., Vot. 30, pp. 635-641. 

* Z D.M G., Vol 30. p 641. 
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It appears that the \fti‘fianu'i-Shifti since the time of it> 
compilation attracted the notice of the Muslim 
Thi appfmjtion n( scliolus and writers, some of whom appreciated 
!li'io lW hl«, b rI» i r” , "'< l «<ln»ircl it. Tlu- autlior of the T<\ril.h-i- 

Mushlfhji who has already been quoted has 
described thi'* look ' as one of the greatest authorities on its 
subject. In ilii' Tdrikh-i-Dtiudi, its autlior remark-, “ By the 
order of Sultan Sikatidur and with the effort of Mian Bhowa on 
the Imsis of the Indian medical works was compiled an admirabtc 
book on the Science of Medicine. It is known as ( Ttb)-i-Sil,aii(Inri 
and lias been the basis of the treatment of patients by the 
physicians (scholars) of India, This hook which is one of the 
monumental works of Mian Bhowa is an addition to the medical 
literature of the world/' Similar appreciative remarks con¬ 
cerning the Ma'damt’ Ishifii have been made by some other his¬ 
torians and scholars also. 

It was not long after the compilation of the Mu'datt that 
the famous historian Firishta compiled his 
A,t honk Dasturu l ,lt//>M or Ikhtiydrdt-i-Qfirtittii 
dealing with tlu* Indian system of Medicine. 
In compiling this bonk lie was guided by the same considerations 
as had imfielled Mian Shown to compile his hook. Firishta 
composed his hook about the year lotto, soon after lie had 
entered the service of Ihruhfm Adil Shah II before lieginning the 
composition of his well known history.* In the introduction to 
the hook he writes. “ The writer of these page's Mohammed 
Quaint entitled as Hinchishah commonly known as Firishta studied 
tilt' noble Science of Medicine as deeply as |xissible and sjx nt a 


Tlir T >!••<! mu) 
lil»A of Firi*bt-a. 


• Elliot. Vol. IV. p. -151. 

* Th • Kliudii Huklinti Library (Pultiu) manuscript of the Tnrii.h.i. 
Dtiuili. No. 100/Persian, fol. 41-n 

3 This book should nut I**' confused with utioth*r bouk of tin- sum*' 
mitnc which lias been noticed by Abdul Minjtudir in hi* Cot. of the MSS. 
in U.l 1 .k Vol XI uuh compiled by Ztiimil *Attiir uni vim tmpplim anted 
by* a rnnterijunedicu mimed QurdUtldln Jaldli by himself. 

3 The Encm'lofMcdia <»/ kkw, the urtiec, Firishta. 
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part of his valuable life on it. After the pern-a I of the liooks on 
tin* * subject commonly used in Iran. Turkey and Arnhin. his rniud 
turned towards the study of the works of the Indian physicians, 
fit* found their theories »> well as their practice of Medical Science 
extreme!* well-founded. He therefore thought it necessary to 
compile a hook dealing with their medical principle- and their 
application and with their system of treatment ot diseases which 
at the outset appeared to he strange. For there were many 

Muslim friends living in this country who had no thorough 
knowledge of the ever changing climate of this country nor were 
they wdl aware of the systems **t treatment followed bv Indian 
sicinus. In tliis liook therefore lie mentioned the pro|»erties of 
the drug- and of the victuals and their names yvliich were difficult 
to pronounce. Thereby lie also wanted to leave behind some- 
tiling by which he might lie remembered. Verse :— 

It is in short a work which may remind ul me because the 
life does not continue for ever.” * 

The contents of the book which are more or less identical 
w ith those of the Ma'dtm , have been described by 
Riot) and Kthe in their Catalogues.* It appears, 
however, that Firishtn closely associated with the Hindu practi¬ 
tioners of the Indian system of Medicine of his time to several ol 

•> 

whom he refers in this Iwmk.' 1 It shows that there had developed 
by the time of the author a close* relation lietween the practitioners 
of the Indian and the Greek -v-tems of Medicine in India. 

After the Mu'dun and the Ikhtydrdt-i-Qdxitni there were 
composed in Persian in India a good many books either on the 
whole system ol Medicine or on a branch of it on the bonis of 
Indian yvorks. Some of these liooks have already been published 
and others are preserved in the yvell-known Indian or European 
libraries ami are described in their catalogues. 


1 A«i iMc Society, MS. No. IWJ8, fol. 1-3. 

1 Hiisu aupptt p 113. Etbe. India Office Lib Cat. Nos. ‘2318-23*21; 
Dotll. I al». Cat No. 1001. 

• Fol. 17b. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

r ON TUI III T Ion <t|' Ah\HI( ANI) PFit SIAN MKliK’AI. WRITERS 

TO M KD1CAL 8 C IF NCR- 

Ill the previous chapters vvc* have seen how Arabian 
Medicine originated in the Pinranyvad |>oriocl, 
and developed under the 'AliiHixitb, and what 
were the causes tlmt led to the quick development of the vast and 
varied Arabic medical literature in such a short -pace of time. 

We have also seen that bv the end of the Oil) eenturv Arabic 

• *• 

medical literature [Aosscswed lint onh the whole of the important 
medical literature of the Greeks and many important medical 
works of the Indians, hut also many indefiendent works which 
were planned and executed by the Arabic writers themselves. 
Now we will see to what extent these writers adopted Greek or 
Indian systems, how far they were influenced by each of them 
and what independent contributions they made to Medical Science. 
'Though the present writer does not posses.*- any of the many- 
sided qualifications, which are rightly considered by the best 
authority on the subject,' to be indispensable for the purpose*, 
except in so far as he can study the Arabic medical works in their 
originals, yet in order to supply some materials for the really 
qualified writers who rnn\ attempt to solve this problem, he gives 
the results at which lie lias arrived through the study of these 
works. 

Though many Indian medical works were translated into 
Arabic.’ in the early *Ahhasid period, yet Indian 
Imirnn «ii,i «>slem of Medicine, which is based on Indian 

writer?,** 1 IO * Ar * ,M ‘ Philosophy, did not appeal to the more 

realistic minds of the Arabic medical writers 
who, from the beginning, were influenced hv the Hellenic 
Culture. *Alf b. Rah ban who, as far as we know*, stands unique 


t 


S(*<* Professor Browiiv's .toi/iimn A/rAWnr, pp I!2-ltU 
See pp. JW-Iti). 
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among them in tievoting one part of In* compendium, with which 
we have already dealt in detail, to the systematic treatment of 
Indian Medicine, refer- in many other places also to the ideas 
of the Indians aUnii some medical problems and di-cards them 
ns being imaginary. *At one place, for example, lie says that the 
Indians think “ that fever and other diseases are cured bv the 
force of patient's imagination “ They hold still stranger 
views he continues, “ which I would not like to mention even 
if they wore true.*"' At the beginning of the Discourse which 
treats of Indian Medicine he says : “In what I have written (about 
Indian Medicine) there are many points on which the Indians and 
the Greeks agree and there are others in which they dilTor. In 

such cases I fail to follow the reasoning of the Indians **.* Tn 
the Chapter treating of spirits from the Indian point of view’, lie 
says “ Whatever I write in this and other Chapters I write as 
a narrator and not as a follower ’ *. 3 From these remarks of 
‘All b. Hahhan who had read at least live important Indian 
medical works, in order to summarise from them their sy’stetn 
of Medicine,* one can judge how little was he influenced 
bv it. In other Arabic medical works that we have 

w 

read, we found very scant \ references to Clmraku eon- 
corning the properties of certain drugs or the peculiarities of 
certain diseases/ From all this we may conclude that if Arabian 
Medicine was influenced by Indian Medicine, it was only in 
Therapeutics and not in any other branch. 

Tt was the Greek medical system that was adopted in its 
entirety by the Arabic medical writers, and 
Orr.1 M,,i,,r.r «a« was blindly followed by some of the physicians 
w , ;; trf . Ar * , ‘ l of the curly 'AbbaHid period. MikhtTII b. 

Milsaway'll is a striking example of this type. 


* Pirduuiu't ■ ffiknvlt, p. 00. 

* ihid., p. r>r»7. 

* Ibid., p. 588. 

* Ree p. 50. 

* (|lrtill< im 150 FF. 18,*h; 202 n.), Ciinuii vol I 

p. 250. 
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He never used kucIi medicines jis bad come into use than two 

hundred years lx*fore In** time. He therefore never pre^rilwl 

oxymel jiiiiI Rome other medicaments without honey. One being 

staked ft hi Hit banana, lit* said that the ancient physician* had not 

mentioned it in their works, and wlmt was not mentioned by 

them he neither took himself nor did he advise others to taike.' 

But there were at the same time cither physicians in Baghdad who 

knew that Medical Science was then only m its infancy. 

Yulianna h. Masawavh the brother of Mikhail himself, writes 
• • 

in his Kittibn'l Nftirddir al-Tihhiya that we should have regard 
for what lias heen accomplished hy the ancients, specially by 
(inleii, and must have faith ill them, till the time when the 
Science ol Medicine is eatahlished. Then our faith in them 
would he discarded, what would not lie proved to lx* right would 
hi* suspected and our medicaments would lie pure substance's.* 

But vvliat did the \rahie writers do in order to achieve this 

end ? 

The independent achievements id these writers tn Pharma¬ 
cology and Ophthalmology have 1 1 ready I cm recognised. Wli.it 
to us a|i|M*ai*H to lie their greatest service to Medical Science is 
the great stress laid h\ them, on the practical training of the 
students ol Medicine, and the tendency shown In mimh- of them 
to shake oil the slavish mentality of Mikha fl, to whom we have 
already referred, and others of his type, to make experience the 
real basis ol theory and to apply inductive method, instead of 
the old deductive process, to tile Science of Medicine 

The great contrast winch we find between tin* system of 
education in the medical school ol Alexandria, as we know of 
it through the Tahaqfltn't- \tihhd ol Ihu \l»i I -ayhi’a. 1 * * 4 and the 
system of education m the Arabic medical schools, lies in the 

1 yW.re/Wfn/. IfifiM, veil. I |*. I8.M 

* Oftttiugcn Veil* 051. I* I7n t> 

* S«‘r Ilf K * I ft WithingtAii * Mriiiitil /fi r.-» v Pp ] 73-TA; \f,,\ 

NV»iburpi«r m t{mtory of , 101(1. p. .'WO I Bcrschhorg* 

4 Vnl I, |i|> 100 109 
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prnctienI training of the students. While in the sehbol of Alex¬ 
andria tliis side of instruction was entire ly neglected. The (ihvsi- 
eians of the Arabian school attached great importance to it. We 
have already s«en what *Ali 1*. Ri.ldmn lias said aland it.' Al-Rai/J 
his pupil in the last chapter of the 11 li Discourse of Kit dim 
ifansuri, says that in choosing a physician one should consider 
wlietlu i he is well-read in the ancient and modern medical 
literature, has associated with expert physicians and has attended 
large number of fsitients. AI-MnjtW says that the student 
of medicine should constantly attend the hospitals and siek- 
houses, pay unremitting attention to the circumstances and 
conditions of their inmates in company with the most acute 
professors of Medicine . Ti was prohahly lor the sake of the 
practical instruction of the students that Ibrahim b. Raks 
deliverer! lectures on Medicine in the hospital of M tl u dal-Date luh 
itself.' 1 The pupils of nl-Raxf attended Ins patients in his 
presence and it was only when they had failed that he himself 
attended them.* In the Riinaristan al-Fitriqf in Mayya fariqfn, 
there was a Ma jlisti' l-‘Ilm < scientific association) in which 
medical problem* were discussed. Ziihidul-T’lama who was 
prohahly the dirwtor of this hospital attended the meeting of this 
association and his answers to questions put to him in this 
association formed a part of one of his Inioks.' All this show 
that the students of Medicine were given an opportunity In clarify 

their ideas of Medieal Science both in tbeorv as well as in 

* 

practice. One interesting example id practical instruction is 
mentioned by Dr. Iv Tli. Witliington in bis Medical History* 

The interest in the practical Medicine created an interest 
in cdiniral observation and actu.il clinical cases. In al-Havi, 
al-Rii/.f lias devoted one whole chapter to the description of such 

* See p. 05. 

9 Prof Brownc’ft A rah in h Mrtlirinr, p, , r »n. 

1 fahaydtH 7-AfiMid. Vol. I. p 244. 

* 'rabaqAtu'l-Atiltbri, Vol I, pp. 310-011. 

' Tnbmq'Ha't-Alil.lHi, Vol I p 258 

* P. 107 
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which In* It.id himself treated.' 111* has described 32 cases 
and Inis given full clinical details of every ease. In Itis Kittibu’l- 
Ftikhir also al-Razf lias mentioned some other Cases and lias 
given lull details of them.* (bn Sandman also in t» <il- 
Fu*ulu't Aliihbuniu ft Tiltltt l-l numi lias devoted the whole of 
the ninth Chaptei to the description of elinieal ease*' and has 
mentioned 2i eases Mail were treated by Rufus and other physi¬ 
cians, ancient as well as modern and ha-* descrilied all these cases 
with , full clinical details. 


The interest in actual cases and clinical observation 
naturally changed the attitude of the Arabic medical writers to 
the authority of the ancient physicians. While the earlier 
writers accepted their theories as sacred words which could not 
he <|iicstioncd, al-Razi in many «»l Ins works like al-lldri and the 
Kitdhu'l-FAkhir, after referring to their views of medical problems 
gave his own view ol them. Some remarks of nl-R/m and I Ini 
Sura In vim in connection with clinical cases show their tendeiiex 
towards making exjierienec the basis of medical theories and 
applying the inductive method to medical investigation. I hit 
Sarahiyiin says in the introduction uf the Dili Chapter of his 
Fuxul, to which we have already referred, that on the basis of 
the cases which he lias mentioned (in chapter II), certain general 
medical laws mn\ he established. AI-Ribtf also has made some 
observation to the same effect in the headings of the Chapter on 
clinical cases. 11 ibatu I-1 sill b. Sii'itl says in his At/r<ih(itiin 
that the pro|ierties ol medicament with reference to human body, 
cm Ik* known well, tally by means ol experiment.* JyiCid b. 
Bishr revolutionised the method of treatment of paralysis and 
other similar disease* and instead of treating them with hot medi- 


• Bodleian Marsh 150 ff. ifilt) b—245 n The first of these cases 

has been iitcuUoiicd by L’rof Browne Medicine, pp 51-52). Sonic 

oilier cases are given in Appendix (I* of lliis dissertation. 

* Browne Or, Ms p 2. fl. 84lfl*b| lM2ti. 

■ Bodleian llunt, 401 ff 3<-50 

British Museum or 8304, f 8o. 
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cumcnts. as wiuk dime by I lit* ancient physician*, treated them 
with raid medicaments and Mood letting, 1 

Hnt the tendency shown by al-Razi and llm Sarahivnn. 
which wa* full of promise for the future, failed to produce any 
great revolution in Medical Science. The authority «>l the ancient 
Greek physicians ever ruled supreme in Arabic medical litera¬ 
ture. As in the Firt/ausit l-Hikmat , the first Arabic medical 
compendium, so in the much later works we find the same Greek 
ideas of Physiology as well ns of general and s|hi ml Pathology, 
onl\ I tetter systematised. The dream id Vuliamid I*. Masuwavh 

* ♦ * A- 

ol a coming time, when nothing would he accepted hut oil 
the authority ol experience, had never been realised. 


* T'th'fpttu'r-Atihtui. Vol I \K 23*2 
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CUNICAI, CABFK UKSTIoKKD U\ al-lU'/i AM) oTIIIlUs 

Many tioritix of the treatment of patients i>y Arabic physiciiuis and 
others lire mentioned by Ihnu’l-tjift f. Il>n Abf l T suvbi*n mid others. 
Jilil tlif.se stories being of doubtful chnntotei ;tn«i having no clinical drtuiU 

lire of lil lie scientific Viilue. Some rliiiioiil eas*-- with full clinical details 

* 

r.ie mentioned Irv nl-Itu/f in his (tl-ljavi and h'Udhtt t-Ftihhir nud by 
Ibn Saratov nil in Ills ul-Funil-ul-yiulitmmti. which are of ^n ul importance 
from our special point of view. Tlie) show how these physician* inter 
preted the symptoms of discus,. 4 * .'iccunlm^ to tin ir theories of llu* healing 
art, how they "applied then lliiuriis to particular eases and lastly how 

these cases influenced their theories We have therefore given in this 
appendix some cases whieh are taken trout these Arabic* Medical works 
The lust of these cases which i- taken from Tarikltu'l Hul.'inm of Ihiiu'l- 
t»hffi is added only on account of its specially uit< resting eharucter. though 
us genuineness in doubtfuL 

Casks Hum AL'KifOLL’ u-Mciiixiiat n Boduciax 

Hunt, 401. Chai* 0. 

(1) 1 saw a mail suffering front melanebulta oil account of spleen* 
disease. There was no inflammation worth any ronsidmitiuii hut the man 
thought that lie suffered from it and felt an iiitkgtiinry sensation of the 
creeping of nil ant in his spleen. He was thirty years old and hud previously 
suffered from bowel-complaint which was due to vicious hutuoui that had 
caused constipation He felt the call of nature at the interval ol three or 
four days. For this he either took a purgative or some clyster by mentis 
of a syringe. Whenever he took any of these he passed some stony 
mi balances qi thick matters from his bowels If In failed to take any 
purgative ho suffered from colic and asked me for such tm-d lull a •* ,»* would 
move his bowels. I gave him mrillo dipped in honey as is given to 
epileptics heemisc the laxatives which he had used many ' time did not 
do him any good. This, however, he took once every day When In* 
found it useful f«a counteracting viscosity of phlegm, he began to take it 
two or three times a day. Having used it for ahoul a year In complained 
to me of some pain in his spleen I examined it mid did not find any 
inflammation and asked him to give up the juice of Sriila. find take 
instead of it, once, kernels of bust aid saffrons • eds with fig and once 
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decoction 1 with beet, cabbage, uud lentil*. He did no. but 
i lie puin increased. Then, thinking that some acute humour wa» 
produced by the medicine. J gave him a big dose ol cpithvm with 
polipodium uud a little ttoMuinoiiy, because otherwise his bowels would 
uol respond well; so 1 made it strung After some trouble, however, his 
bowel* were a little loosened. Then 1 asked him to take light lood with 
cpithvm He was subsequently attacked by fever in the evening and by 
melancholia from the mxt morning, because lie had given up the use of 
cpithvm. On the 2nd day I opened his vein because on the lirst day, on 
account of fever und insomnia his food was not digested. 1 ulso used 
some paregorics as ointment on his spleen and the rest of the belly » He 
u*-<>d to complain of burning sensation, after the fits of melancholia were 
over but when 1 opened the vein of the left ankle-bone and evacuated 
sutlieient quantity of blood this complaint partly subsided, and when I 
relented bleeding on the 2nd duy the fever subsided uud the burning 
sensation und the symptoms oi melancholia were very much reduced. I 
evacuated the blood twice on the 2nd day, because the patient was strong 
uud liis blood was inflamed. From the next day 1 gave him whey (for 
dietj because 1 was ulruid ol the heat which is produced by epitliym, in 
the stomach and the sides. 1 also syringed him with hot clysters and 

cooled his spleen. On the lird day 1 mixed u little scaimuuUy with the 

milk (wheyj. Alter taking it for a week the patient was completely cured, 
(f. Utl u-b.jh 

(2j I knew another man who suffered hum melancholia on account 
of pleurisy without fever, or on uccount ol painful breathing accompanied 
by a pricking sensation, without any uppureut heat in the part affected. 
For this he used to have his blood let and lake purgative every year, bo 
ho suffered from the disease between the autumnal equinox and the height 
ot the beat ot spring season, because then the disease used to subside on 
account of bleeding and use of purgatives When he thought that this 
treat incut did not do him any good lit* gave it up and so the disease 

relapsed. 1 imposed upon him rest for about a mouth ( ) 

and the puin useended from the sides towards the breast. 1 lieu he had 
some blood let und took some purgatives The pain did not subside hut 
turned towards the face. He felt it only in one side of the face the 
jaw-bone of which was affected ( *-£->• ^ ^4 * )• ^ I ,l ' n ^ feared 

tliut it might puss towards liis eye and brain and kill him, l asked him to gel 
his blood let uud take purgative three limes. 1 also cauterised the diseased 
part of his ribs Tlius the pain was completely cured. Nothing strange 
happened for four days. On the fifth day he began to see images before 

i mjjik* uru left out in tluj manuscript 
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his eyes, 1 coultl uni ev:imiiil« mat tern any more ( pyX- HI Ju f li ) 

l>eenuse the patient wan much rcducwl I. t her:tore, cauterised when 
evacuation was needed It ontnc of! very well, mid the imagination was 
soothed down in two davs. On the third day appeared llie symptom* of 
mehincdiolia. and nil hope* nlmnf the patient** cure were given up; hut 
I war not frightened by these symptoms because 1 was sure that I lind 
checked the matter. I gave him for hi* breakfast the juice of y6 »s 
and rock-fish and soup made of henna and everything else that might 
moisten his body. Thus the symptoms of mclnncholia disappeared mid 
he \yis completely cured The kind of melancholia from which this man 
suffered wan sadness and fear of death anil therefore T n«kcd him to 
keep happy and enjoy himself. Tie wns relieved in eighty day*. The 
physicians were astounded nl his recovery, as to how the matter was 
deflected towards a higher part after being evacuated and how was the 
patient cured without evacuation of matter T showed them that the 
patient Buffered from an excess of hlnck bile which was confined in some 
of his arteries. 'Phis humour changed and corrupt d the blood in the 
arteries little by little After matter was evacuated the effect kept per¬ 
sisting, hut it was in the declining stage because I had eradicated it. By 
the time it reached the brain it w*ns quite weakened. It found in the 
brain, however, drv inflammatory matters which were due to the sadness 
and insomnia from which the patient hail suffered. This having become 
like dough, was changed into black bile and caused melancholia. When 
I moistened it and removed the sadness from the patient, he was cured 
of the disease (If. HO b—40 a.). 

(!t) I know another man with whom melancholia began on account 

of inflammation of blood II * was a man of leisure 
Sr«l <’»«'. ... . . 

anil the anxiety ami sorrow* from wlueh he had 

suffered were not very great, and wen- mixed with some joy. The cause 
(of mclnncholia) was his constant application to mathematical sciences 
Tie was also a courtier. On account of all this bilious mutter gathered 
in him at the age when it is usually created. i.r the period of decline. 
Over ami above all this he hail an irritable temperament in his youth 
and when he advanced in nge, black hilc collected in him lie hnd hi* 
fits mostly at night on account of insomnia, and in the morning. While 
asleep in the morning he dreamt bad dream* in consequence of lethargy 
caused by insomnia. Hi* was treated by an inexperienced physician 
who evacuated the matter many a lime, by means of caustic emetic 
medicines. IT** neglected to bring nliout the equilibrium of ** complexion " 
which is the best remedy for such diseases, because it is the disorder of 
“complexion that ponlm-e- -ueh humour* (as cause this disease) The 
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production of such humours is not stopped without tlu* restoration of 
I rojier equipois.- of complexion The inflammation of his (patient's) 
complexion (inxlutnl by tins- medicines, however, caused a greater inllnm* 
inntion in hi*. laxly. ami it last In* became mad ami gave up eating and 
drinking and died (f. 40 a.). 

(I| Another man twentv-two vciirs old, was rescued from drowning 
uh mh< He suffered from melancholia on account of fear 

caused by it A physician treated him in the above* 
mentioned wax i.r , repented evacuation by mentis of caustic emetics, 
am) in the end he caused evacuation by means of black hellebore* and 
h» erred I'licn another physician trented him by moistening nud by 
feeding and exh deration, nud be was rightly guided The patient was 
cured The recovery of this patient wns really due to both the physicians, 
because the lirst physician evacuated tli" matter nml the second restored the 
proper complexion (f. 4<> !>.). 


Cijsicu. c\m pro.ii \L-Hwi of At.-IUzi 
(Bodleian A Marsh l"»0 ) 

ill ‘Alik the accountant came to me and complained that la* 
jo r*w suffered front colic pain, but lie did not describe it 

clearly. He was given id-Tninari (n medicine) 
which produced good effect ami lie was cured After will'd 8 the pain of the 
bowels relapsed together with constipation. This was followed by 
dysentery dm* to bilious humour and be died while he was away from me 
You should know, therefore, that some tunes people suffer from great pain 
m their bowel*. on account of ba*! bile that flows towards their bowels. 
They suffer from disease that resembles colic and take the above-mentioned 
medicine This is followed by uu acute form of dysentery It is specially 
so in case of those who have the melancholic temperament. Such was 
the case of *Alak, the accountant. Yon should first loosen tlieii IroweU 
with souk laxatives and then give them potions and syringe them. 1 
have seen many such cases. 

(2) A man came and complained to me of palpitation of the heart.. 

He pul my hand on the left side of his breast, and 1 found the great 

artery throbbing so violently and heating against the flesh so strongly that 
it could lie seen. He sab) that he had o|H*Ued the basilic Vein hill il did 
not do him any good and that when he ate hot things he felt some relief 
(At tir*t | I wn* quite perplexed nliout him. hut after the ease became quite 
clear to me, I advised him to take the medicine known ns * DnwattTMisk * 

and gue-iM-d that the throbbing of hi* artery wn* similar to the breathing 
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of the asthmatics who in spite of expanding their chest too much, inhale 
very little air. (f. 240 b.). 

(3) 1 he long-bearded Qnttdn suffered from chronic pain *n his 
bowels. As si remedy for it he was given a pure and strong potion to 
drink. When he took it the pain descended towards the navel, his urine 
was suppressed, his bladder being full. Then some of the * Maiyun 
made him pass his urine hy means of n catheter, without my knowledge. 
He used it repeatedly so that his bladder was reduced to such n condition 
that he passed his urine involuntarily. In the urine was mixed some 
white purulent matter, which, 1 guessed, was the matter thot had descended 
from tin* stomach nnd had suppressed the urine in the bladder. Sul se¬ 
quent ly, however, he suffered from the paralysis of bo A .h of lea legs. 
When he sent for me I went to him and found that the physicians were 
anointing his legs with hot unguents. I hud the presentiment that the 
bladder had suffered nnd so in sympathy with it were affected the scrotal 
nerves till the legs, because the nerves ore near to and connected with 
one another. I also thought that the centre of these nerves had inflamed. 
I, therefore, plastered the loin and gradually the patient was quite cured, 
(f. 241 a.). 

(4) Abu Da'ud the ass-driver, who was with ua in our journey, 
suffered from Ophthalmia. I asked him to have hia blood let, but he 
refused to do so. He used cupping instead of it and put drops of a medicine 
which ho had with himself in his eye. in excess. I had forbidden him most 
strictly to do this, but he did not listen to me. On the following day* 
however, his condition became worse. I feared that the layers of his eye 
might hurst nnd flow, because on account of the excessive inflammation c.f 
the conjunctiva very smnll portion of the cornea was visible. When his 
condition became critical, I had his blood let, and evacuated about three 
Rati (36 ox.) of it on two occasions and cleaned his eyes from impurities 
and sprinkled it with white collyrium. Then his pain subsided and he 
slept that very day and the next day he was quite cured, (f. 241 a ). 

(6) IvhAlid of Tn^arisriin suffered from a hot disease which was 
caused by exhaustion. I gave him barley-water and the like, nnd the 
disease subsided to some extent. Then he suffered from pain in the 
region of the flanks nnd the spermatic vein ( iJlmJI ). The physicians 
mistook it for colic and wonted to prescribe digestive medicines, assuming 
that the barley-water had done him harm, whereas reullv there had 
remained in the stomach some hot matter. I felt the diseased part and 
found that it was hot and hard. 1 inquired w*hether he felt any throbbing 
in that part. *' Somewhat violent ** he said- I conjectured that there was 
hot inflammation in that part. I. therefore, opened the axillary vein 
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ami evacuated about two hundred drachma of blood at. once. Then I 
j?nvc him the juice of Mtanum miniatum and of cichortum intybu* and 
kernels of cucumber-seed. Khdlid was thus cured, tlio disease abating 
the very day when he was bled. My conjecture was that a part of the 
matter that had caused the disease, had subsided and another part of it 
had turned towards the flunks, apparently, because it was not evacuated, 
(f. 1241 b.). 

(fl) The daughter of Hu«avn b. *Ahdawnyh took camel's milk, us 
was her habit, without toy advice. When the milk caused flatulence. she 
took the medicine known as Davdu'l MUk, without having let blood or 
taken any purgative before it. So she suffered from inflammatory fever 
and there appeared in her. symptoms of small-pox of which she had*four 
attacks. In the early stage of smnll-po.x when she put me in charge of 
her treatment I took immediate precautions about her eyes and strength¬ 
ened them by means of collyrtum of antimony which was rubbed in 
rose-water. Thus nothing ot all went into her eyes, though there were 
some very thick matters round about them. The old woman who attended 
her was surprised at it. I gave her, however, barley-water, and the like 
ns diet, for a long time, hut her bowels did not relax, which generally 
happens after the attack of this disease. There also remained with h«-r 
some remnants of inflammatory fever* I thought that it was due to the 
remainder of humour which had not been evacuated, by means of purging, 
ns usual. I could not use any strong purgative because of the weakness 
(of the patient). Consequently I continued giving her thyme in the morn¬ 
ing and barley-water at noon for fifteen days, which caused her two motions 
every day. Thus there wus perfect evacuation and there appeared in the 
urine complete decoction in forty days, and the patient was completely 
cured after fifty days. (f. 241 I*, et seqq.). 

(7) I bn Idris, the one-eyed, suffered from the symptoms of wor^t 
type of semitertion fever. It was very acute and had become chronic. 
The physicians used to give him the medicine known ns j — 

(lozenges of sugar of butnboo). T advised him that he should take barley- 
water after oxyinel, defer taking nourishment till the time when the 
temperature was low and avoid it ut the lime of fever. I prescribed 
this special treatment for him which he thought was difficult, but I snid 
that there was no alternative for him. Subsequently he acted according 
to my advice in my absence. He met me after ten days when ho hnd 

completely recovered (f. 2-12 n-h.), 

(8) The wife of Jaduta who was the brother of Haydara suffered 
from n hoi disease* I gave my advice (about her) every day when her 
urine wns brought to mo (for examination). One day he came and told 
me that she had paiu and inflammation in her breast. I advised him that 
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he should not. cool it but rub it, and told him thnt it woe the critical turn 
( Jl.iiiiH ) nud that thin meant ihut the dinca^c hud assuaged. 1 

also told him that if it subsided suddenly without evacuation, the disease 
would relapse. Subsequently, 1 think, the matter moved toward* the 
palms and therefore her extremities became cold, and the pain ns well 
us the inflammation abated, mid the original dines*, relapsed. Then I 
advised him to persevere in fomenting and cooling, and evacuated the 
matter and she was cured, (f. 24*2 b.). 

(llj The woman who was brought to me by Abu 'Isa the Hashemite 
the copper-smith, was extremely fat and of very moist temperament. She 
suffered from paralysis of the time of delivery, and subsequently from 
epilopsy. 'there was no ambiguity in her case. The symptoms were 
quite distinct. 1 treated her with strong potions which evacuated the 
phlegm. Then I advised her to moke constant use of the medicine known 
ns (3^0* - After this the apothecary gave her the medicine 

known as (?) mid sl*.e was completely cured at which 1 as well 

as other physicians were surprised, (f. 242 b.). 

(10) Al-BnrrAz (who resided) in Darbu’l-Nafl came to ni> ITe w’a* 
thin and suffered from epilepsy from his childhood. I conjectured that 
his disease could not be due to the phlegm mnl prescribed for him emetics, 
frequently. Afterwards I gave him such syrup as might evacuate the 
black Idle strongly Thus he recovered for three months and Ids neighbours 
came to thank me. After some time he took sortie fish and drank too 
much wine and consequently was attacked by epilepsy thnt very night. 
He used the same syrup again, after hu\ mg taken the emetics* and 
recovered. This syrup did not do him any harm till the lime I left 
I3aghdAd. (In my absence) he whs purged by means of such syrup ns 
did not do him any good. 

(11) I examined the case of a book-binder called Nazif, who was suffer¬ 
ing from epilepsy. I saw that his neck-veins were full (of blood) ami his 
face was very red and swollen. He was fat, his eyes were red end his 
body was full of (plethora). I asked the physician in charge to open his 
saphena vein, hut he opened the basilic vein for which I gave him credit. 
Tire hoy recovered from epilepsy for a year. (242 b. el seqq.). 

(12) The wife of at-Qa$$&r who was the agent of the son of So*'d 
b. *Abdur-Ruhinun had the symptoms of dropBy. Her case was urgent. 

so I administered to her *U for some time and rj C)l VjO for 

some time. Subsequently once while bathing she fell down the wash 
ing-tub and passed about twenty Ra(l (240 os.) of blood from her private 
pari, «ntl was relieved for some time. The mnlndy relapsed so often that 
I made careful inquiry into her case and diagnosed it rightly. She 
suffered from the disease of uterus which I treated. She imagined that 
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shi* v\ us» pregnant ttml it wus not no. You should know and investigate 
therefore, (auoli cnaes) for there is one of the diseases of the uterus which 
resemble dropsy, (f. 243 n et seqq.). 

(13) Ibnul-Hasun b. ' Abduwayh used to .suffer from the worst uml 
most acute type of nasal catarrh. Xo other case of catarrh of this type 
came to my notice. Even n mild attack of it continued with him for u 
month and sometimes even more. Then it descended towards his breast 
so that he ejected it while coughing. Then he used to get relief from 
it in half a day so that no symptom of it was found. Then he would 
suffer from rheumatism. So you should know that it is the fact, as Gale** 
has * 'id. that the matter is ejected not only through the visible channels 
but also through the mutual connexion of the membrane of the body. ‘For 
Ibnu'l-Hasi.n used to be cured almost suddenly, and then rheumatism 
would come on because the excessive humour turned towards his joints, 
(f. 245 ».L 

(11) One of the important men in Baghdad suffered from the disease 
of the hip-bone. The physician gave him the medicine known ns 
and cress, because his urine was white. This treatment 
failed. The pain increased and the disease became more acute so much 
so flint the patient could not sit, erect. Then the physician syringed him 
nud the puin increased still more. Then he asked for my help. I caused 
him to vomit several times while his stomach was full, and afterwards 
plastered his hip-bone with boiled muntard so that it became pustulated, 
and the pain decreased and the patient had much relief, ’then I stringed 
him with strong purgative* and he was cured, (f. 245). 

(15) The sister of al-Wiirrdq suffered from disease of the hip-bone. 

1 prescribed a clyster, but she n^ked for some pur- 

31 r*M. gativc and I advised her to syringe with fish •'water. 

Fhe acted accordingly. Thus after I had cleansed her bowels she Wii.s 
cured. Similar was the case with Ibn Dahl. Tic did not use nny clyster. 
He used to limp from his hip-bone. He took colocyntb for a long time 
and WB5 cured, (f. 245 n-b.). 

The case theateo by al-Kindi 

(I) One of the neighbours of al-Kindf urns a great merchant having 
large trade. He had u son who managed for him nil 
L. 19. the business of buying ond selling nnrl the account 

p 976 of his income and expenditure. Now. that merchant 

was very fond of vituperating and slandering nl-Kindl and was always 
annoying «nd provoking him. 

It so happened that his son had a sudden attack of Apoplexy. 
The merchant wab not only anxious about his son, but wu« also p* j 1* x d 
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about Iun bufcin«HH bi'cnuw In* did «»«»i know what ptruplo owed Io lum, 
uiul what lie owed them. Jle wall! !■» i-vi-n j»hv*iciim in lii^lubid and 
brought him to bin Iioijm to net bit son and treat him. Most ot these 
physicians did not come to see the patient because of the serioume-it of 
the disease and of its dangerous character Those who took up the case 
diii not prove of much hetp. Then koiiic otic said to him “ your neighbour 
is the hest philosopher of the time and knows bent the treatment of the* 
disease. Jf you go to him you would certainly get what you want.” 
Thus he was compelled by necessity to go to ul-Kindf with one of Ins 
relations uud earnestly urged him to \ isit his son. Al-Kindi consented 
und went to the house of the merchant After examining tho patient 
and feeling his pulse he ordered his studeiit* of music, who had acquired 
skill in playing upon the lute and knew such tun ■» as coubv sorrow or 
joy and strengthen the hearts and soul* {*«f the hearer*) to be called. 
There came to him four such students. He showed them where to put 
their fingers on the instrument so as to produce the propei notes and how 
to vary the notes, and asked them to go mi playing the tun which he 
had taught them. So they begun to play and al-Kindi put hi* linger ou 
the pulse of the patient, who meanwhile took long breaths; gradually his 
pulse grow stronger und his breath returned; so much so that he-moved 
his limbs and then sat down and talked. The musicians went on playing 
the same tune and dal not stop. Then al-Kmdf asked the merchant to 
inquire from his son all that he wanted to know about his debit and credit, 
anil to put it down. So the man inquired from him (son) and he replied 
and he (merchant) put down everything one after another. When he 
hud leurnt all that he wanted, the musicians neglected the turn that they 
were playing and stopped and the patient returned to his previous condition 
and was (again) struck with apoplexy. 

The merchant requested al-Kindi to ask hi* students to play the 
same tunc again, but lie expressed his regret and said that now only the 
last dregs of his life remained and that in that brief space it would he 
impossible to repeat what had already been done und that neither lie nor 
anybody else hud the power to add to the life <>i a man who had completed 
it. since he had now exhausted the supply of life that had been given to 
him by (»od. {Tdrikhu l-fi utcamii p 370). 
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Iii t lii«* appendix on attempt has hoou intuit tu identify the plmih 
mitl ol I it i medicaments used by Arab physiaiant. Tho only vvjiy # iu 
uhiuli it could be done, \\:i» to determine, exactly, what plant- mid medi¬ 
caments of early Greek physician* are denoted by the Arabic terms. The 
ht^l guide for ibis purpo-c is tile 'Mitfnhldi of Ihmi'l-Baytur who knew 
l iivek well. He quotes Dioseuridcs , and refer* to the pm Is and chapters 
el fiis book, in connection with almost every medicament . We have 
compared lh»*«e quotations in ev rv case with the Gettnuu translation of 
Dioscurides by .1. Herendcs, and thus have tried to establish the identity 
of the Arabian medicaments with those of the early Greeks. The main 
source lor the Latin and Knglish equivalent - is the * T«r nxittulogir Medico- 
Pka rrnacc n titfue ’ of Srhiimnter* nVhrun, 1874). 

The following abbreviations are made use of: — 

r> *= Diosoorides. (German traits.: by J. Be re ndes Stuttgart. 11)02). 

I 14 -- Ibnu'1-Baytar. (Mufmdit. Cairo). 

Ur. = Greek. 

P = Persian. 

al-Aa (Lfj^ p. 50), Or. Meptrtvr, (D. I. 155); Myrtle. 

** oI-Asn* 1-bnrri, Or. «ypw (D. I. I-1-1 ).—Bamboo 

Cane. It i- also known ns j nml (1. B. Vol. 1. p. 30). 

mm 9 • 

nl-Asurun* (5r. xa-^pov (I). —Alarum. 

al-Amlnj, P, ±1*^ — Phykmthu- cinbalicn. 

obtbar — Block lend, some people think that it is burnt lend 
(lead oxide, I. 14. 1. p. 0). 

iL-e«ld al-Abhul, Gr. (ipnOv (D. 1. 104),—Juniper us Sabina. 

Avicenna identifies this plant with yyJl {Canon, Vol. 1. p. 248), 

but lbuu’l-Bny{Ar points out tbal ibis is a mi b take (I. B. v. 1. P. 0). 
xtltv, •—• which is commonly known ns i devdar, is a species of 
this plant (I. B. Vol. 2. p. 120}. 
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l_44>UbII^ ul-Athaiiasia, (Jr. meaning uumartolii} in a 

medicinal compound, which is of two kinds: one in called L-lilJl 

uod the other yjyf U-bui (C<mon, Vol. 3. p. 330). 

AtI»u1 t dr. Mi'/Mitr, (D. 1. 110),—Tamarink. Ibnu’hBaytar 
hnys that it is ono of the four species of al-Tnrfd ( b^JkJI j, 

al. I thin id,—Antimony. 

i-t ut. Adi Anton, Or. s^svrov (D. 4. 1311,—-Adinnthum. Sec 

a). Adbkimr, also celled Per. end 

(D. 1. |0)—.1 ndropogon Schoenanthun, 

nl-Adhariy);in, P. jif (low p. 41)—Calendula. 

Udhun’l-Fiir — Or. Mro£ .„r a (I. B. 1.10; 1>, 2, 211) — Pori- 
tfti’io officinalis. lbnu‘1-Be\|nr has mentioned four species of th.s plant 
(Vol. 1. pp- 16 17). 

^,01 t’dhnu'J-Hnronl, nho called , a species of 

^t-J , which is mentioned by I>ioscorides us ( 1 >. 2 . 162), — 

Ainogloesum. It is also known ns SjlsJtwJi , and j»lt 

(I. 13. Vol. 1. p. 18; Vol. 2. p. 126; Voi. 4. pp.~58, 107). 

nl-I’rUK,—Or. opvt.* —ltice. 

u r W nl-Irea, Or. tpig fl». 1. 1.)—Iris. at-T*‘burf 6avs tlmt it is 

tlio root of the blue lily, but ItmtrUBnyl;ir says^lbut it is th* blue lily 
(I. B Vol. 1. p. 71). 

nl-letukhudtis. Or. <rroi\i5o^—Lavender. 

>1 nl-Tsfitmilib, P. ^bb-J horn £*$“* or *—-* Spinach. 

nl-Jsfidaj—P »*»*-*— abr. of ^L^Jt ,l.yJu.» Or, ^t/rndiov 
m 5. 103)—a particular prcpar.it ion of lead-powder. (Ibnu’I-BnytAr 

Vol. 1. p. SI). 

aMsffdb&J. a kind of food. It ie prepared in tho following 

wnv : Put two pounds <.f camel-mcat in n pot and pour one ounce of 
(Coriander oil), add a little salt and a handful of bruised common pen* 
and two ounces of small pieces of onion ; pour so much water in the pot 
as may cover the meat, and cook it on moderate dre. When ready put 
into it a little salt, onion, coriander and rose water. (I ri Arab. Mob. 
PXLI f. 2D. b.). 

1/1 al-Isqflg. also spelled with ^ Or. 2£mAA> (D. 2. 202)—Scillu. 
It U also colled (I. u. Vol. 8. p. 188). and jli)' U~ because 

it kills tho mice (f’usos Vol. 1. p. A'lO). 
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l*2s \R\nir %xn Persian mrpical i.iter vture 

-*/ 4 - 1 nl-Asq.irdiyyiUi, spelled by I bnu$dr ns ^y a^Lt Or. 
Zvo^ioi' (L>. 3. 115)— St-arrfiitm. It is also called kSJ* py • at—*. VI fcil*. 

and crl^ 1 - Some people have confused it with ^y which is 

quite a different dnig fl. B. 1. 153). 

^ nMIshtorghllz P. meaning JL^'I Jyl cr Camel-thorn, 

m 

Gr. Maye5jpt<r (D. 3. 81 last Para) — Mngudnris root. Al-T»«barl says 
that it is Silphion-ruot ( VI ), but it appears from the Mufraddt 

of Ibou’I.Hnytiir that it is a different plant which resembles silpbion in 
oppenrunco and properties (1. II. Vol. 1. p. 35). It is also colled iJ*-a*u) 
rT ^)i (I. B. Vol. 2. P. 108). 

Vf nl-P-hno. commonly known as j^^Jl i»_>i (I. B. l.*80) 

# 

Or. ppi-ov (D. 1. 20) —Lichen odoriferum. 

^h^VI nMstirak Gr. £rl 7 >j£ (l>. 1. ?©), n !so spelled with o-— 
sty rax. 

4^1»VI nl-Atriya—a kind of food known in Persia as aLI^j t It is 
prepared by e<x>king pancakes with water, with or without meat. (Canon 
Vol. 1. p. 264). 

nl*Tt riful—an electuary which has for its main ingredients 
black and chebule imiabohm. There are two kinds of it ; one is known 
us clijyhb and the other ns cU^kJl . 

e»*ok'VI al-Aghflriqun, Or. ayx/n«ov (D. 3. 1.) —Agaric. 

al-Aftimun Or. eeiOvpov (D. 4. 176)—Epithyme. 

A/jtiVl nl-AfAvifl see ly . 

c/J al-Afrnbiyydn Gr. a^o^toi- (D. 3. 88)—Gum Euphorbium. 
It is also called &yy . &y>y and iivyiAJ . (I. B, Vol. 8. p. 158 ; 

Canon Vol, 1. p. 108). 

V I 

ul-Afyun, Or. omov —opium. 

l_{jli*l al Aqaqia, Or. «t«t (D. I. 33), commonly known as 
£»*all which is generally* meant when the word ju<* is used without 
onv qualification—Acacia. 

abAqlfmia Gr. ki/imAis (D. 5. 175) aim called 
Gr. «)i<ii — scOrio, furigo acris. 

M nl -AWitmakit—an Indian drug which poisesieg the properties 
of Orpine (Canon, Vol. I. p. 2621. Ibn Jorta says that some people says 
that it is , Nikeslree (Uri. DXL1. f. 21), Ibnu'bBartnr says that 

it is a stone which is also called and ythll (J. n. 

Vol. VI p. 151). 
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>-5M• nl-Badrnnjlujyn, p. meaning **»»rnelling like 

orango*’ also called *—aI—&*J t and (I. B. v>l. l- p. 73) 

fir. M* A«'r«rn?rAAav (D. 108 )—Me/mu Cnlronella* 

rd-Biidriij P. '-i'j.jjb—Basil. Il is nlro known u* '-0-^ and 
(I. B. vot. 1. |*. 70). kit»/iov 

^IsJatJI al-BadnnjAn P. —Britijnt. It is nlso called . 

a_*JI nml (t. B. vol. I. p. 80. vol. 4. p 193) 

nl-ft&n — Ben—nut. Gr ^X’roy 

IJI nl-Bahuiiiij, P. aJjjL also culled ^ 

(I. B. vol. 1. p. 130; vol. 2. p. 6)— Camomile. 

.^LJt al-lUnuid P. , commonly known as aL-aJ' (l. B. vol. 1. 
p. 83) Gr. Xt\ft%%rr t (I). 3. 87),—Gafbenum. 

UO al*BAsnliipin Gr. ,0i<nA(K«i',—H ifciltkon. 

^oUt nf.Rmliiwnrd also called *1—*-0" . Gr. ***»•£•» Aspict, 
(D. 3 12),—C arduous beiudietus. seo 

Bukhun Maryam, also known ns p. 

Cyclamen. It lias been generally identified with ««d 

but lbmri-Bajtur differentiates betw.cn the two and says that fiy* 
is a general term which is applied to . Feverfew, and a few other 

plants, whereas aud y >j±> are applied only to Cyclamen. 

(T. B. vol. 3. p. 55). 

Ujhjyj Biv/.rqntunA also called ^y> from (D. 3. 130),— 

Fie a wort. 

jtllJI iXilft IkllluU-Malik, P. <yy~* ,4 ^ Gr - MsAiXww (D. 3. 41)— 
Mclilot. 

U-j^x nl Amrrtaia, Gr. ^pflpotTv* <l>. 3. 1U'» Ambrosia. 

nl-A as frbaris, also called nn<4 Barb» riy. 

al-Anrnrut, also spelled with Ponaen Mucroantn. 

s^jil al-Anjnr.., nls> called u-*y and jM Or. *«*A-?r, 

(D. 4. 02)—Nettle. 

l-oil al-AnkusA. Gr. < d - 4 * 08)— Anchuta It is also called 

jlyal and tU; etc. (I. B. 3. p. Gtt). 

aUAnUdn, Gr. a.nr©e (D 3. 63).—Anise. 

nMstnmAkbfqdn r<- ^S^ Uk - f ° a kin<i 

%2J J "* — | 

of purgative. 
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al-AyArij Or. Avicenna mv» that the word men dm the 

divine medicine ( *Ijdl ) . 

nf>Ayt»rji»‘I*fay-Qii» Or. «*/►* rrtupr, — a compound purga¬ 
tive. 

al-Bernnjaab, alio spoiled with <-> P. nnd 

Arabic ntul Or. (D, !). 117),—— 

Arh-miftin, Vulgaris. Al-Tabnri identifies it with f Or. arflponov ; 
( 1 ). 32 G), oik! Schlitnmer giv« #, ns equivalent oi the latter, Artemisia 
Abrotnnuni. It is more probable that they are two species of tho same 
genus of plants. • 

Bcrsinu^han, P. also known ns 

Adinntnm eaptllus Veneris. See also 

iS rl-Bnrdi, also called ^*»t> — Pupir. 

s—U-JI nl-Bisbasn, Gr. ftxxep (D. 1.111), Mncis. 

c ol-BorbtiHs—seo . 

ol-Bu*sud also called «_!_>*•* —Coral. 

^IUl-J t ol-BisfAi j, I*. # AiXj s^f, also called kX* } »' 

Or. roAfjroiUov ID. *1. 1P5),—Polypodium Vulgare. It is also known as 
rtnd j***' s-.ilJ (I. B. vol. 1. pp. SO; 140). 

phJi el-Baturn,-Terebinth. The fruit of this plant is known ai 
. Arabic a»J> (I. 13. vol. 2. p. 5). 

si_iv Baqlatu'l-HamqA, Or. aifi/>xxv»i (1). 2. 150), — Purslnin. 
It is also called aL.AJ' , ilaJI nnd (1. B. vol. 1. p. 102). 

AliJf nl-Baqlntu'l-yaru&niyvn, Or. £Ar,rov (D. 2. M8), Blitum. 
It is also called *JAJ f (I, B. vo'. 1. p. 103). 

Ajldl al-Balitit— Oak. 

al-BnlAdbur,— Aoacordii longifolii semen. 

cr+M 1 nl-Bulbus, Gr. poApo? (D. 2. 2C0). 

cA—bJ' al-Bal&da, Or. pA trxpov (D. 1. 18), —Balm. 

fW* al-Bnlnylaj, —-Bclferio Myrabolan. 

al-Banj, P. —Indian Hemp. It is also called JU.^1 LcilL. 

because the Assassins <*1-I;f tishfehfyyuft) used to give it, or the food 
containing it, to 1 their victims in order to gam an advantage over them. 

nl-Bunduq, Pr. Arabic jaii Or. ttipiov wovrutov (D. 1. J79) _ 

Hoad »Ot. Ibnu’i-BayUr says that Abu Hnnffo has said that it is the 
some fruit which wos known by the Arabs ns (I. B. vol. 1: p. 125). 
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\ \rohian pharmacy at work preparation of 'Tlieriar' (antidote). 



Knmi \ irntta National Lthrurt % M % of llir* \r.tlnr I rnli*|jit if hi of (tJtU*ii •% 
M-tit <lit \f* \ I* It) < fol*. ^ it riiiI rn* li. 
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It is. however, different from ^ Aii ^au , which has been Identified 
by Schlimmer with Cacsnlpiniu liuDducelhi. 

t3 al-Bdraq, ltorax. Maoy kinds of it, including Or, 

vtrp< ji» are mentioned by Ihnu VBay|&r (rol, 1 |». 125) 

al-Butnus. No plant of this name lint b. on mentioned by 
Jlmu'l-Bnyt;ir and Avicenna. I )io*coi i j« . h.»s mentioned oik plant imitied 

which, ho inx h, jh used lor the bud *11)011 of the mouth (l>. 4. 138l, 
and thin statement agrees with the «diort description of Iho plant given in 
the marginal note of Iho British Museum copy of the f , 'ir*Ian*u‘t //itwiaf, 
viz. if is a sweet-smelling plant ( ). 

nl-BubrMTiuti, aUo culled p 1 /** end *1. B. vo. 3. 

p. 125), yellow dye. 

a-yDt nl-Turbud, also known «- ^- J . because flics live in 

K ^ it 

it,—Terbcth. Some people have confused it with t * r * xAuewv 

(D. 1. 170), and Or. rpinix^ov (D. 4. 138), but they are wrong 

(I. B. vol. 1. p. 53., vol. 3. p. 102). 

nl-Tirmus, also written as 6r. (D. 2. 132), 

Lupiuus Albus. 

nl-Tiryuq Or. Squnn —Tlierinc. The medicinal compound 
known ns therinc was first prescribed by Aesculapius. (Ibn Abf Ufaybi'a 
vol. 1 p. 23). 

^fD 1 ^jjbyLM al-Tiryiiqu’l-Akbnr, a medicinal compound. 
rv i,t al-Tursum, a medicinal compound used ns a purgative. 

nl-Tnikhathqiiq. alto spelled ns and 

commonly known ns cf/— (1. B. vol. 8. p. 102) <lr. <r*pt$ 
(D. 2 159),—Wild succory. Al-T*»bnrf »ny* that it is wild 

lettuce faction. • 

j*Lj nt-Jilwcshfr 1 \ Or. (l>, 2. 48),—Opoponnx. 

al-JAwnr*, P. o-;A Or. «*tXW d>- 2 119),—Common 

Millet. 

jlj >afw)f nl-Jndwur, I*. ;*)■*); nnd • —Zedoury. It is nlto known 

as AJLlit . 

uh.fiijfr, <*r. m\w/<op ID. 2. 160),—Rocket. 

cihJasbutfsaq, 1 \ g —Froctu* Tuinaiicis uricutnli*. 

Aljiift. Acorn cup. 

jUV)l ahJuluiVr, P. ybtJLf, Or. /iiAitvrwv (D. 1. 1641, — -Bluostinci. 

al-Jnluut sco . 
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Bl JumlbuJnsIci', 1*. y-«A .if u] 6 q called ^»f'l A_j-a*, 
and Alili Or. *o<rropo$ opxi*; (l). ‘2. 20), — Custorcum. 

LLiL^Ji n I-J nti«n.», Or. yrrmr, <l>. 3. S) t —Gentian. It in so called 
because- n king named Ocutis had first d ecovcrcd it <1 B. vol. 1. p. 170). 

okJouK, P. jyf Walnut. It is known by the botanist ns 
JL* l ^ , 

f Jan* Jtindnm, P. also known and 

cj*)*' f (J. B. vol. 1. p. 128). 

^3^ Jauxbuyu. P. also known ns Nux Mutqfmtn. 

Schl tinnier has wrongly identified it with ^ which according to 
Ibou‘l*Hny (lir. is cocoa nut. 


Jouru'l-qoy — .Ywx vomica. 

al-Jetrf. CJr. crtAoc/vo?. (D. 2. 20)—A kind of fish which is 
found in the Nile.— Eel. 

nl-Janifiofrntii, P. meaning 
p. 168),— Baselic. 


c 1 *^ (I. B, vol. 1. 


L-llmb al-HusliA. Arabic s--U r»r. (D. 3. 38), Thyme. 

It t* also colled . 

* >> H.ihhntii’l-Khudrn P. also called A-lJl 

Persian Turpentine seed, see . 

kSjLJi wa Habbu'l-Muluk, also called > -•* commonly known 

as U Gr. Axlepif. D. 4. 104 , <’roton-SigUum. 1 bnu'l-Bay|Ar 

says that the word ii nn big ur ns and is used for different drugs 

(vol. *2. j». 15). 

ul-J.iuboqu'l-Nidiri, commonly known us gi—*» also 
cal'ed *kJ' l V>A bceauie it grows on the banks^of rivers, and 
p. . Water*mint. 

al I turf, also called (Jr k> pSx/tov (Jj, *2. 184),— 

Nasturiiitm. It is «!m called lltll* . Same physicians bold that it is 
e dled « only when it is fried (I. It. vol. •!. p. 103). 

mb ul-l.inSttk, alr*o called <u~ y y+' Or. r/»»/? w Aov (L). <1. 15)— 

Star thistle. 

cr A3m}} ttlljisrim. Verjuice, bunco soup prepared with 

unripe grapes or dates or with its juice. 

iX+f*) I ul-1 hirmol,—Hurranln Ituta. Ihnu'i-Bny \ «r has mentioned 
two kinds of it ■ white, which is known as d+j* and is called in 
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<«r. fu„\v (D. 3. 17). mud rod, which in koowo us U <J^» Gr. 

ttr.yxvov xyptov (D 3, 10, 1. B. vol. 2. 14). 

nl-Hudud, nl*o catted Gr As-mov (D. ! 132),— Lyciuro, 


see siIbo r j* . 

AAlmJf nl-Hiilbu, Or. r»/Ai s - (I). 2. 121),— J5i igontlln Foenuiti GraeCum. 
L-, Ul*Jt «M,fn|yiWi,— Kris} mum. 

tcUanJ’ ml-Hamuiiiu, Gr. juw/mv (D. I. II), Auiotnum. 

ul-Iluminaid, Or. Axrratfov (D* 2, 110),—Oxalis Aoeltvelln, 

• nl-Iltunii,— l.awfionin locruii^. The flow r oud et-nb c*f this 

plant lire known ns lied* x.t L» t 


al-If nnduquq, .ilso culled and I,otu*. 

(_!*• Hnyyu'l-'Alom, Or. in^woi* (D. I. 88), Serupervivum. 
Dioscoi idc« says that it is so named because its leaves never fade. The 
Arabic name of the plant, os well as the Persion or hear 

the same meaning as the Greek one. Ibn Abi l'*nybi*a explains thin 
differently from Dioscorides. Describing how Znkeriyn Riid took up the 
study of medical science, lbr* Abi Usaybi’n says thnt once, one of tho 
childcren of Aesculapius was attacked by n hot swelling of an arm and 
wns taken to the bank of a river where this plant was growing. The 
child put bis baud on the plant by chance, arid felt some relicl ; he did 
so repeatedly, and in course of two days bo was perfectly cured. Thus 
on account of its miraculous effect, the plant was called iU*. or 

tho life of the world", which on account o| common use was shortened 
into j*tbJ r ,_,«*• (Ibn Abi l>aybrn, vol. 1. p. 300). 
al-Khurmib,—('eratonin. 

nl-Khnibaij, Gr. cAA«[*upo« (D. 4. 148).—-Hdleborus. There 
are two kinds of it : white ond bldek (1. It. vol. 2. p. 51). 

Kha/.ratu*l.Yarqan. AUT**btu I soys that it >s 1 f«>j.J ui.ide 
of minced meat mud Hour, which is so called because ft lias u pole colour. 

ur*^‘ nl-Khns, Gr. (D 2. 104),—l.ctturc. 


*-** ol.KI»usraudi»ni, commonly known as (ItodlcMU 

Marsh, 2H> f. 75 b.)—Gnlatiga. 


Khusyntu’l-Tlm'lnb, Gr. ajv/nov tl».;{. tii.'l).— 

Ibuu'l-Bnytar says that the l „>-+L of the Audolusimns 

different iroin the satxrion of Dioscorides (vol. 2. p. <W). 


Sat x rion. 
is quite 


^**k*Jl ol-Kllittuf.—AMhuia olRduulin, 
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iil-KIiiliif,— YY dlou. There nro many speck:- of it; 

is one of them (I. B. vol. 2. p. t>.M|, Some people Ikivo i«loutifiod it 
with of Diotcoi ides (I 12), but this m no error (I. B. 

vol. 3. p I I). 

ol-Klumkh, also imIIoI ■—The I‘each. 

nl-Kbayrf, ulso called *jL+—*ax dm] Ur. Amkuiov 

<D. 3. 128).—Gilliflower. 

nJ-Kheyui-hamber. I*. ;ti. , «Imj called l* *tl» 

and —Cassia Fistula. 

iil-Diiifhfstas'tin, tlr. ivsiAiflo? iD. 1. ID), — Aspulothifs. 

ul-Dill.i, also called jL*J’ j*— 1*. , Gr. vr,pim* (D» 4. 

82).—Serin in. 

#+ 

tjij&Ji nl-Diiqua. The word was originally derived from Gr. 8xv,\os 
(D. 3. 70), hut it has been used by the Arabs foi wild Carrot, jypM 

(I. B. 2 p. 120., Canon vol. 1. p. 294). 

** ■> Dnm’l.Akhwnyn, olsa called ^,1-***^ ^ a and c***—d' 

P. e , mciyptT%-i ; (D. I. 8;)), Dragon's blood. Sangui* Dntconi*. 

•/iV 1 DuhnuLBiksiqf. The identification of thh oil is difliault, 

because the authorities differ about its identity. Avicenna, and 'Alf ’Abbas 
do not mention it. ]bnu*l-Bayt«r quotes nud sup|Kii 4 ls the statement of 
Ammu’l-Dnulst that it is lily-oil (I. B. vol. 2. p. 135). Al-Csisdhti'l- 
Mnhir says that seme people think that it is oil of Mcnnbuq, a kind of 
dower which bus long leaves, and resembles , Lotus, and has in 

the centre ball-pointed needless of yellow co;our. It is white, and has 
a strong smell. Some physicians think that many people mean Jassnmme 
when they write . It is really the oil of long grapes which 

is found in abundance in Andalusia. 

# 

ol-lhs/.iy umij, also called 13 j y % and yl*-^ Or. p 

(D. 3. 74l,— Atnthuin foetiiculum. 

• a I - It a t in a ],—Colophony. Avicenna #»)'S that it i* the gum 

of tbo pino tiro (Canon v« I. I. p 4;t<i). Ibtiti’l.Bayfar says the word 
has been generally misunderstood. and misused fot rchin *n general. 
Honuyn be* rightly used it for colophony (I, I». vol. 2, p. 185). 

nLHAwnndus-Sfnf, also known nr Gr. #»a — 

Itbtsburh. Ikuu’l-Bny tur iu Ins ling article on tl-it.iwnnd. quotes Hint 
JAmi* who say si (hut in his time the word wa-« used lor four different 
kinds of rhubarb, Chinore. Abyssinian, Persian and Turkish, whereas by 
the ancients it was used only for tho first two kinds (I. H. vol. 2. p. 130). 
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u r-y t al-Rawm, also known as kJ and Or. 

*Anx>v (l>. I. 27 ),—-Kntiln halcriioni. 

nl-Rnmnk, also called w_^f P. /u-S , 

«1-Hub # Hob. Tho difft'rcucc belivocn a Hub atul u &}rup it this 
that a Hub it timply nil iutpihSali'tl juice, and a t\tup is juice boiled 
down and th»ckoned with sugar (funort Cairo, vol. B. p, IlGfl). 

nl-Ha^ba,— Trifohum Alcxandrinnm. lbnu'1-Bay (tlr, says limf 
it is called whco it is fresh and oi'l when it gets dried. It is 

also culled a—aw-o* p c—a«l . 

• U“k»y* nl-Hnsiiu, l.eod. IbnuTUfijtiir qtiotet Ohnfrqi who inys llml 
v_r= , -*y j is tho white lead which is also known ns y ■> — oii?> while the 
black lend is called 'r'j—* (vol. 2. p. 140). sec al*o yt?l . 

jrV nl-Zuj, p. vitriol. Al-Tabari says that there aro many 

kinds of it, but he mentions only four kinds: * w-S* Aluin. jtLAiAJt 

yellow vitriol, \js)x^ ted vitriol, * V 1 ito vitriol, and *ays that 

they Can be transformed into cnc another. Al-Bdzf in hi* Kitubu Sirri'l- 

f 

Asrur adds JM , black vitriol, to tho above list, and mentions 

the method of their preparation and transformation into one another. 
(GOttingen Arab. 05. f. 2. b.). 

a—aft— AM jtj Ziij’-I Avnkifn, Or ptAnrryni *1. B. vol. *2. p. 118. 
D. 5. 117). 

Zubdu'l-Bnhr, <»r. *A#e<mov (D. 5. 135),—Cuttle-fish-bone. 

a • 

nl-ZariUvnud, tir. tpirrrXn^ix (h. 3. 4.),—Birthwort. There 
are two kinds of it: cloA- and ^ . or long and round. 

nl-ZnrnobAd,—Zcrumbeth. 

al-Zornfkh. tlr. 2 /><r#it«ov (D. 5. 120.)—Arsenic. Al-Tabari 

nays that there are two kinds of it, white and red, but Ibnu'J-BuytAr 
siiys that there ure many kinds, such us yellow, gray, etc. (v. 2. p. JGO). 

al-Za'rur, Or. /KmnAov D. 1. 10b). also known as C.U& wfcjj j 

meaning "having ibroo groins," Gr. TpasoKos (D. t. 10t)),—Azarolc or 
thrcc-grnined medlar. 

ul-Zcft,— Piac Nigia. A)-Tabnr( soys that there are two kinds 
of it, namely dry and moivt, and it is from the latter one that Tnr is 
prepared. 

al-Zonjbfl, P. y g*} Gr. yv*»»/?**>»$ (D. 2. 190;, ginger. 
v*y >*»y' nl-Zufa'l-Hatnb, Gr. oiavrro^ (D. 2. 8>l),— Ncpta Orientals . 
al-Zufii-l-yAbia, Ur, wffw5o>; (D, 3. 27),—Hy«iOp, 



\r.\im \\n itijsiw \i i'dkaf i iTRR.vrrRr 
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'yj'Jt nl-ZilIrd also known os •j-w nod Gr. (rim<s 

wsAyr.is : (!>. H. ItlJ. 

(il Zert>:>i>i. A kind »»f f < m < i prepared from meat, pea*, 
vinegar, oral almonds. Then me diff* rent I. mis of if, being 

the best. Tile m- llu d of its preparation in given l*y I bn Ji-fcln {Bodleian 

Marsh. 241. f. 07. a,). 

(j'A—jiLJI tdSndhnju’i'lfmd/, Gr. jtxXxflx6pov (1). I II.), — 
Mnlobal hi uni. 


i^yb—.-.'I ul.SiibisIstn, l*. ^t*—fit in %/-• Sebcf-lon. It is also 

colled and ^3^(I. B. vol. .*>. |*. 1.). 

y'tU.'l nl-8udnb, also called Or. zr t yv\ov (P, 8. 43.). — 

('OIHUH)U Rutv 


y<>—ft al-Sidr,—Loves of Lotus, for the difference between 
oihI 3 ^* fee Ibou'UBnjtAr vol. 31. p. 4. 

3^-J' ul-Surmaq, P. also called viihi Gr. (P. 2. 

I4. r ») # —A triplex. 

id-Snitunu'l-Bahrf, sea-crab. Avicenna toys tbnt when 
I lie physic nns speak of it they do noi mean any sen-crab, but n pnrlicular 
species of »t. (r<uion. vol. 1. p. H81). Ilonnyn in liis ti uoslnti* n of Galen 
lins used it for Sepia, which i» a kind of fish (I. B. vol. 3. p. 10’. 


— b nl-Staulms, Gr. <r*<r#At ID. 8. 58, 541, Scseli, 

y»— '• nbSa'tnr, set? . 

I Jl ul-Saqiminui, Gr. <r«cajMp<uvi? (B. 4. Iti8),— Scnininoov. 
iil-Salibfnuj, Gr. tri^js-rvov.—SttgopCnutn. 

_t^c — 3 1 obSukbtij.— A kind of footl which is prepared in the following 
way. Sinull pitcu* of meat should be hoik'd nud then left for seine time 
bo ihat they may get dried; and seme onions, and carTots, should be 
boiled nnd then washed in cold water, and then boiled again with spice* 
ond seine vegetables; tLen the mint together with some sugar, oi honey 
oi both, should be put into it and cooked « n a very moderate fire. Some 
Saffron also should bo added to it (Bodleian, Marsh 241. f. 102 . 

dL-’l nl-Silq. Gr. rn»rAov (D. 1. l-ltt). Heel. 

»l Snlflchn, Gr. K%<r<rtx (D. 1. 12 »,—hnuri ritsswe cnrfrr. 

nl-Sun»aq. Gr. po t*v. (D. 1. 147), Sumach. 1 1 is also called 
JL5t*— anil k*>*’ because it is used in tanning (I. TV 2. 20). 


a .JL-Jt al-Suuniqiyti. A kind ol food in which the juice of Sumach 
is put. Per its preparation see Bodleian, Marsh, 281, f. 07. n. 
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nl-Sumbul, Gr. ixpSo?. (D. 1. G),—Hyacinth. There are 
two kinds of it: Tudmn and Syrian; the former is also known as w*kJ» JLL- 
nnd , 

y ) ->->— ,f nl-SondruB,—Sandrnclt. 

J - 11 al-8injfur, also called G r . kiws/Sk/h (D. 5. 109),— 

Cinnaber. Ibn Juljul ns quoted by Ibnu'l-Baytdr mentions two kinds 
of it, natural nnd artificial, (I B. vn|. 2. p. 17), Al-Tuburf mentious only 
tho artificial kind nnd snyt that it is prepared from burnt powder of lend. 
It seems, however, that of nl Tubarf >« different from that of Ibnu'l- 

BaGiir because the latter says (but the artificial kind is prepared from 
Hulphur and mercury. See Notice* et Extraite de Manuicril a No. 1132 
ft. note. 


—1* al-Sus, Gr. yXvKvppil^ (D. 3. 5.)— Liquorice, Al-Tabari has 
confused it with , lily. 

nl-Sunmjdn, also called yl*> Gr. ttoAXocoe (D. 4. 84), 

— I! crmodaciyle *. The flowers of this plant are known ns gat'*' and 


—ll nl-Siydddrwun, P. Jjjb , Black must. 

*1—-Jl nl-Shdhbnlluf., P. i>b ili also called » Gr. «i<rrsvi 
(I>. 1. 115),—Chestnut tree. 

nl-Shdhtaiaj, P. *y * t— also called i l . b Gr. kxitvov. 

(D. 4. 10S),— Fu maria Officinalis. 

al-Shahddnnq. P. APa iLi also called w -lAII yy Gr. 

(D. 3. 155),—Cannabis Sntivae semen. 

nl-Shddhnnj, P. nbo called j>hJt ftn d 

Gr. a*/nnr ^5 Ai0o$. (D. 5. 148), — Nurnmulithe. 

^il^Jl yi ) l nt-Shibbu’l-yamduf. see -lyll . 
al-Shibt—Anethum. 

A 

fy£J* nl*Sbibrim, Or. lUHwfftr* (D. 4. 1G3). 

al-Sbnbatbdtd, also Called . 'j cA"V J . 

n«d (L B. vol. 1. p. 81*. 102, 173, vol. 8. p. 57. 127.), 

Gr. iroAvyovov, (D. I. 4.), — Polygonum. 
al'Shnbuf,—Cnrp. 

al-Sbabah, also called —Brass. 1 1. is so called because 

it resembles gold in colour. Al-Tabari say* that it i* a metal which is 
prepared by putting some (?) on lend f ) but lbn-Ju!jul who 

18 —l'JOll) 
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is quoted! by Ibrui'I-BnytAr say® that it is natural ns well as artificial, 
and that (be latter is prepared b\ means of copper-sulphate (T. B, 
vol. 3. p. 54.). 

iUup-’’ ^.ap— ShabmuT-Efanzal,—The pulp of coloeynth. 

Bhoq«‘iqu'i*Nu'niAti, Gr. (IX 2. 207 ),—Bed 

Anemone. 

ol-SbiqAqul, P. Jilili nlsa known as Pnstinne 

SccacuL 

nS-Sbiikii A, also called if^JI and XjUi wJjja Gt. 

« l » 

ipafitKT, (D. 3. 18.).— Arabian thorn. 

nl*Shflj, Clr. s^ivdtov 0«Aiee<ov (D, 3. 24),—Broom. 

£./k*ilt ol-Shftraj. Or. Aurt&ov fD. 2. 205),— Lcpidiutn. 

al-Shewnfi, -Iso known a* und *V- c/ >— 

Or. urAattftov (D. 3. 83),—Nigolln Sntivn. 
ol-$ibr.—Aloe, 
u)-§‘atnr,—wild thyme. 
uUW ul-Snf$Af, Sec ‘-»SA)I , 

nl-SamnghuT-'Arabf, See Litiif 

J 1 —j’tfc/l nl»TAIisf«r.— There is groat difference of opinion about the 
identification of this drug. Avicenna says that it is the hark of some 
Indian tree, (Canon 1. 828.). *Alf "Abbas says that it is Indian Olive 
(Kifiihu (-.1/ atihi, vol. 2. p. 11(1,). IbuuT-BaytAr snvs that mnny people 
think that it is 1? — ^ tmacis). Ihn-Juljul holds that it is ^UJ 

(Ash tree). Hon ay n. however, has translated i k*p of Dioscorides (1, 111 ) 
ae (I. B. 3. 94.). 

ul-TobAahfr, also known ns iU, —Sugar of Bainhoo. 

nl-Trfttldth. 1-nna says that it is Faffi/* or Kungus. Ij. 
Leclei c iu his translation of Ibnu'l-Bny (Ar identifies it w j11 a ct/noniorium. 
lhnu 1-BaytAr says about *-*yu that it it the name given by Africans 
and Egyptians to a kind of ^J»jb commonly known os and 

colled by tho Greeks 0~> X 171.), meaning vtjW J (vol. 4. 

P* l‘bl.). I*rorn this it is evident that w. >'j t jg n general term which 
includes the above-mentioned Greek plant. IbnuT-BayfAr has mentioned 
two kind* of it: one red. which is eaten, and the other white which 
is used as a drug (1. B. vol. 3. p. 101,). 

ol-Tnikhun,—Tarragon. 

HjkJl ul-TatfA. sec ctf*! . 
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ill Till*. Al-T«burl means by it sweet wine. It is used in 
other semes also which are mentioned by Ibnu'l-Bnjldr, (vol fl, p. 105). 

nl*Tlnu*l*Ar«nan( t —Armonjnn Bole. 
er JJf al Tfnu’l-Mnklitum,— Terra Sigillata . 

al-Tinu’l-Kh iuitf,—Bushin Bole. Dr. A. Greenbill in 
his trimalntion of ytif says that h. did not find this 

medicament mentioned in any other Arabic beck. We oho did not find it 
in any other book except v^ and the Frutaunu’l-Hikmat . 

We think that it is identical with \ti yr, which is called by 

tho Arabs because it was brought from the place "Cliios” (D. 5. 173). 

• ,t al-TthOj, P. *4*3 — A rn nope id a Gri&iogulafis. 

ul-'Aqnrqorhii.—Feverfew. Ibnu'J-Baythr «nys that tho 

translators have identified with xuptQpov of Diosnorides {3. 178), 

but really it is quite n different plant (vol. 3. p. 114). L. Leelerc in 
liis translation of Ibriu'l-Boytiir has shown thot the Pyrelkrum, is different 
from the Pyrethron of Dioscondes and identical with of the Arabs. 

j— (3Jr -4 ^ nl-'UniquM'humr, also called fir. '*pv9f>oS-xvov 

(D. 3. 150), — Rubia Tinctorum, 

sJJj** 1 oI**Uruqd*l-Bft), riso colled * .—A certain plant 

which grews anil is well-known in Egypt und is used for fattening women 
(I. B. 4. 157). 

m m 

ji —aJt al-‘Uruqul-»jvufr. also called ^r L ^ al l *nd 

uullkiOl a-Ia; Gr. XfAiSouoi' (D. 2. 211.),— Cureumae Lnnyae Radix. 
It is culled v_oU;tksJl a -1 j / because it- blossoms when a certain species 
of swallows appear, and fades away wlmn they disappear. Borne soy 
that it is so named because a ceitain species of swo lows use it as a 
remedy for the blindness of their young ones (I. B. vol. 8. 119.). Ihnu'l- 
Bayt&r has mentioned two kinds of it: the big, and the small, which 
ore also mentioned by Picscondte (2* 211, 212). 

nl*'Aff, Gr. Kv,Nt 9 , (1). 1. 140),—Onllnut. 

ILJJM i£lb 'Ilku'l-AnbA^—Resin of pistachio tree. 

*Ji nl-'Dlloyq, also called cr--fcb Gr, /fere? (D 4, 37), Rubua 

Sonctus. 

^«JI al-'Usaj, Gr. />»pvo<* (D. 1. 119), — Mctpilua Oxyacaiha^ It 
* • 
is also known ns und its fruits are called • Al-'fnbarf identifies 

it will* but Ibnu’l-BnytAr soys thut the greatest physician lias 

attributed to it the properties of ,>*4* . which is due to want of 

experience nnd observation, because really they are two different drugs 

of different nature, having diff.-rent properties (vol. 3. p. 142). 
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•l-*l , nn»»b # —XiayphuM Jtijuba . 

vi< Inubu‘|-Tli,i‘I«b ( — Sotonum Miniatum, There nro many 
kinds of iI. , Pf*U**ti* Alkokenji, is the male spocies of the *anio 

plant (I. B. vol, B. p. 135). 

’Aninnil, gri , 

iS «*>* M nl-MMu'l Flinrlf, also called *j* Or. syxrxovov (I>, 1 

liJ).—Agallcchi. 

al-GhAr, also colled Or. 8(I>. J. 106 .),—haunts 

Xobilin. 

ol-Ohilfitli, t»r. • r<nr w /)(/n' (l* 4. 41 ),—Agrimonia f\ ujmforia. 
Ibnu 1-Dnjtnr save that there is difference of opinion among I bo phytic in ns 
of the East and the West n* to the identity of this drug, so much so that 
none of them knows whnt it is. The African physicians identify it with 
jUJf which i« an error, tucamo :s tyttf which is mentioned by 

Diosoorides in his third book (trovv^r, D. 3. 126). (f. B. V ol. 3. p. 115). 

al-Ghrirfqun. see . 

ol-Ghdlfa, Galica Motchata . 

ohGhtibnyrA It is identified by Schlimmer with Etaoagnua 
ftorftnttg. Jbnu'l-Bni|8r has identified it with ot>* of Dioscorides (1. 73), 
which is identified by Bcrendes and I.ecTerc. with Sorbus . 

al-Frinfd.—A kind of sweets. Ibn Jor.la has de cribed the 
method of its preparation ns follows : — Dissolve pure sugcr in water and 
put it on fire. When it becomes thick, it. should he bruten well *u 
that it may become white. When it becomes white, it should bo cut 
into pieces and left tor some time in the air bo that it may get dry 
and hard (Bodleian Mnrvh, 211, f J28a). 

nl-Fujul, Sing. Gr. psfsvi? (D. 2. 137 .)—Raphnut 

Safivu*. 

nl-Ferdslydn, Ur, rpurtov, (D, 3. 109), also called jlbi 
Marrihum Vulgore. 

abl*lunin-ni-Rtimf ,—Philanium Evmanvm, a medicinal 
compound .which is so called because it was first described by a physician 
named ♦ Apliolon (Canon, vol. 3. p. 332). 

c , a l -Fat >d Adit pin. fir. — Pend ad icon. 

at-Fnnjkustit. S'e , 

j.iJt ol-Fu,—-Garden Valerian. 
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nl-Fuwwob, sec , 

a!-!'■(!/filirnj. I* *j*\ O+j commonly known on Or. 

Ametov (D. 1 . 182), Lyoii. 

^l»LaJif ot QAqiinj, — cardamom. Two kind* of it are generally used 
by the ph>*icinn» >li«* Alitf , stnult cardamom, which is also called , 

. VJ' A ♦ and J L* ; and jbf aliti , Bound Cardamom, which 

is nlio called yj* Jj* and jjy Ul ( . 

A *- 1 QutbA’-'MJiroAr, P. —Elntcriuro. 

LiU^aJ* nl-Qurdmda4, olso called UU-fcy P, Cardomomon. 

IbouVllnytiir identifies it will) Kipbr/uofiov at Dioscorides ( 1 . 5.), hut 

Beelerc points out that ks/> 8 siiw^ov nnd *s/>5a^o*\ (D. 2 . 184), aro 

different plnnt .4 which are confuted by the Arabs (Tr. of I. B. Nos. 
1722, 1717). 

l-yUf al-Qarnt, also called l.^LJt and l|yJi Or. rrpa&ov 

(D. 2 . 178.),—Pormm. 

±j*Jl nl-Qurf. p. Trifolium Alcxandrinum. 

al-Qurnr,—Miinoia Nilotica. 

ft!-Qaro‘, also called Da Or. «nAo»ci’i- 0 * (D. 2. 161.),— Pumpkin. 
al-Qirfa,— Cinnamon. Or. «awa^M/uv, 
r*r*' ol-Qurfum, also called Or. kvi\os ( B . 4. 187.) — 

Cart ham; Cartham teed. 

k—nl-Qust Or. kovto? (D. 1. 15),—Costa*. 

ijij jJl Qnsbu'l-Dbnr/rn, Or. wAj^ (D. 1 . 17),— Chiretta f?ool. 

al-Qa^af. see <>V-* • 

^l^kSII al.Qitrdn, also called b>oji Or. Kt&po 9 , (D. 1. 105), Cedar 
tree, Pi* Liquida. 

jlh&lAJl nl-Quluqtiir, see . 

nl-Qnlnqdfs. see • 

I al-Qanfutivun, Or. kotiP/hov (D. 3. <», 7.),— Centaury. 
There arc (wo kinds of it common centaury, and cenlaurum 

ofjpeinalit. 

JUdJl ftl.Qnnlufl,— Kameela. 

IJ^.A1* ubQimuIiA, Or. Kt/iuAtz y't (D. 5. 175),—Terra Cimolia. 

UA* jij yUf al*(Jrtiqi'imnghmit, Or. Kpoxofivyn* <T>. I. 26; T. B. toI. I. 
17 ). Tbo rosiduum from which the BnfTron*oil has been expressed. 
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nl-Kdknnj. teo wi* . 

r*^’ •l*K4sbim, Gr. Aiyp<m«ov (D. 3. 51),— Ligunticum. Ibnu’l* 
Bnytdr colls it abK&slnmu'Ml&rof (vol. 4. p. 44.), which he says different 
from Kutdilon (vo . 4. p. 65.). 

ol Kdmukh. P. (Frenkel p. 288.», vinegar 

taucc. Ibn Ju/iu has mentioned the following method of its preparation : 
An equal quantity of Penny Royal und suit thou d he bruised together, 
and mixed with milk of gout five times us much ns Penny Royal, und 
placed in the sun when it becomes rid. spice should be mixed with it 
according to taste and it would then be rendy for use (Godleian, Marsh. 
241.1.147a). 

ubKnbnr. Gr. Ka.7«-a/>ic. (D. 2. 204.),— Cappari s *pino$a. U is 
nlso called (Bodleian, Marsh 241 f. 38b.) and 

(I. B. vol. 1. p. 89). 

'/W al-Kotfrd, also known iib (I. B. vol. 2. p. 80.). Gum 

Traqacanth. 

ul-Kurriith. Gr. npaurov (I>. 2. 178.>,— Allium Porrutn . Ibnu'l- 
Baytdr mentions and distinguishes three species of this plant, (Vol. 4. p. 62). 
Thic plant should not be confused with Cflrafonra Siligua, which 

has been identified by Ibnu'l-Bayjdr, with (D. 1. 158, 1. B. 

vol. 2. p. 51), cf. Scbiimmer’s Terminology, Tehran 1871, p. 1119. 

s 

ty^-61 nl-Knrdwiyd, nlso called aLjJj-SJt und jl-li^ill Gr. «*/>ov 
(D. 3. 59.),—Curuwcy feed. 

i _ r JjCJI al-Knrnf*, Gr. <r<Aivov {D. 3. G7>— Celery, Ibnu‘l>Ba)tur 
has mentioned seven kinds ot it which include i/*y also known 

as Gr. op^otr-xnXtvav (D. 3. 611), and ur*j^ also called 

Gr. a#rpoo-cAivov (D. 3 70*. 

ul-Kuikum. There is some difference of opinion about this 

* % 

drug. Ibnu l-BaytAr soys that some people identify it with X«A«$ot<tov to 

p«Y* of Uioscoridea (2. 211.). Ibn Ifnsan say* that the TIurd of the 
Persians is known by the inhabitants of Ba$ra as Kurkmn (T. B. vol. 4. 
p. 65). T,bw says tl»»t the Arabs and Syrians do not understand by 

X*Ai£ovtov rop<y% Chelidonium Majus, but Kurkumu loDga, which is the 
same os the Matniros of Puulus of Aegunia. {Aram. Pflaneennamen, 
Leipzig 1881. p. 220.). 

ryycJi al-Karbura, also written as t j %L ^ and Coriander, 

al-Kurkay,— Arden Virgo. 
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al-Komniun, Or. kv/uvov (D. 01. 02.).— Cumin . 
iUXM ol-KumAt, Gr. ulvov (D. 2 . 174.>,—Truffle. 

CJI nl-KnmAdnriyus. Or. x */i* 4 8pcs (D. 3. 112 .),— Taucrium 

Chantaedryt. 

nl-KamAfflus, Gr. X */ntjrires <D. 3. 165 .),—Tcucrivm 

Chantaepiiyt. 

al-Kuudus, also colled 1 Li nod .y Verartum 

Album, Tbnu 1-Buy(ur says that this plant bus not beun mentioned by 
Dioscorides nor by (mien, and Flonnyn and h.s followers have wrongly 

tdenl ified it with orpovBiov of Dioscorides (D. 2 . 195.), which is quite 
a different plant (I. R. vol. 3. p. 13; vol. 4 t p. 80.). 

nl-Kcmkarzad, also called Guideline Tournefortii 

Retina, 

1 nl'Kundur. also colled ^L-JJI (I. B. vol. 4 , p. 83.), Gr. 

A«pxfo?, (D. 1 . 31),— Frankincente. Some people say that it is also called 
p!r* because it shines at nighl. (Berlin Glaser 134, f. 34a.). 

jj&l ol-Kur, also called cli* and Gr. pl'AAtov (D. 1 . 80.), 

Bdellium, 

ol-Knhruhii ,—yellow Amber. It id also called nl-Koyyn, 

commonly known as —Mastich. 

nl-I.Adnn, also spelled with * , Or. AaSitov (D. 1 . 12 Q.)._ 

Ladanum. 

wKJIf ul-Lablub,— Hcdera Helix. Low identifies it with Kta-cro? of 
the Greeks, (Aram, Pflanz, p. 140.). lbnu'l-Bs> hlr identifies it with 
•A£tvn of Dioscorides, (D. 4. 39 , I. B. vol. 4 . p. 92.). 
tr*—dJl ul-Labof, also written ns li*Uf gee **—•*)! . 

}y—^* ty 1 —LisAnu’l-Thaur, also called .^1* y Gr. (taiiyAtaxTa-ov 
(I). 4. 126.),—Bugloss. 

t^ 5 ~LitAnu'l-Jodf, also called y —Ci* ( jt_iit j and 

-* and commonly known ns ^ A-Jjdl ^31 Gr. *pioy.Vu,crcrov 

(D. 2. 152.),—Arnoglossum. Some people identify —J with 

c* 1 ——* . but this in nil error (l. B. vol. 4. p. 108.). 

y*La»J> Li-i'iuu’l-'AhAffr, Faxin ii> Ezccltior. It is also knoam 

a** k_Ul r| cL‘— (I. I). vol. 3. p. 40.). 

Libyatu’l-Trtys, translation of the Gr. word rp*'foxu.yw, 

(dram. Pflam. p. 120 ; I>. 2. 172.),— Sarify. Al-Tnbnrf identifies it with 
, * ■ 

Gr. eaoKnrrisr <D. 1 . ]27.), which is supported by Hubaysb, 
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(Bodleian. Marsh, 241, f, 7f»b.), but Ibnu*l-B»ytdr snyg that this is 
nn error. According to him it it another plant which grows at (ho 
root of (Vol. 4 , p . 201). Mo say* that ljuuayn ling translated 

the Greek word —* . irurro?. (D. 1 . 120 .), ^raJl iusrJ nnd the same 
plant is generally meant by this word (Vol. 4 , p 105.). 

a!-Lubni, aim called oJf Kidney bean*. 

al-Liilil, also called iy- , ^— 1*1 ^ c *>5 nn d 

c *J Gf. KoroAir,£u»r (I). 4. 90.),—Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

nl-Luk,—-C h mmi Lveca. 

col'MAatriyiin, also called y**—** and Or. 

X 3 tp*A»ta, (D. 4. 169.),— Daphne Mescreum. IbnuT-BnvtAr nays that 

some people have identified with a—* , Gr. x s l (3t ^ twV 

(D. 3. 8 . 9.), on account of the similarity of the two Greek words, which 
lias been the cause of mistakes in the identification of many plants as 

he has pointed out iu his hook— ^vjl y Uy aJUKI 

(Vol. 2 , p. 46.). 

al-MArnfriin, Chelidonium Magnum, 

nl-M&mfthu, Gr. yA*e«»ov (D. 3. 90.),—Glaucium. Schlimmor 
identifies it with Seabioaa Arucuaig (p. 505.). 

nl-Mahfzahraj, P. Arabic ^ Vcrbaacum 

Glomcratum. lbnu'l-Bay(ur has identified it with ?A po$ of the Greeks, 
(D. 4. 102.). It is also known as and yr°j* . 

jJ' al-Mur, Gr. <rpvpv% (D, 1. 77.),—Myrrh. 

j al-Marw, also called nod Alarum. 

al-Mirmii)>ur,—A kind of Myrrh. 
al-Murtuk, iiIbo called vX»-» • Litharge. 

V I»«H al-Muhlub,— Padua Mohaleb. Ibnu'l-Baytdr soys that this 
plant has not been mentioned by Dioseorides or by Galen (Vol. 4. p. 141.1. 

I al-Marzaujusi), also called B. Arabic 

^- 4 — Gr. crgpyf^vxov (D. 3. 41a .),—Otiganvtn Maryorana. 

al-Muflakl. nee oJjOI nnd byCIl . 

(Ja <JI al-Muqil, see yy^ « 

*j*-t J! eU>* Muqiiu'l-Ynhud, see yyM . 

UA.yjl ftl-Malukbiyd, Gr. ju»A -x\t s (D. 2 . 144.), commonly known as 
ucA —Male a Hot undifolia. 

ul-Marqnsbithn, Gr. nvy\rr t 5 At0os'. (D. 5. 143.}. 
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al-Mli, Gr. pj’ov, (D. 1. 8.),— hteum. 

CJ*~' nl-Miirid Abfurnm, —Myrty communis folia. 

sDMurniyA'f, also caller] I—C.*r, poepi* Dioacorides. 
nrraurfArot, (1. ICO.).— Pissasphalt. Ibnu’l-HttjjAr any a that the word 
>» used (or Pliiaphalt, ai well ns for , Asphalt u m and for 

^ *' f which is found in abundance in Egypt and was used 

by tho <ireeks (Egyptian*) for the preservation of their dead-bodies 
(Vol. 4. p. 

*♦’* ol-Mnybn, I*. *-j »«< Wine of f7jf<foniitm Afaium. 

nl-May*a, also called Or. rrranerr, (D. 1, 73.), Storax, 

Ilt%a Molina, (Sell. 495.). 

nl-MfshbnliAr, seo . 

^L-JI nl-Milhu'I-AndnrAnf, also called , because 

it is brought from a place known ns Darrin—Pure crystallised salt. 
It is also called because it is cut into pieces by means of , axe 

(Berlin Glaser, 134, f. 44b.). 

nl-NArkfvA. Al-Tabnrf says that it is the poppy in general, 
he it white, or black or red; Ibnu'l-Buvt&r says that it ia the while 
poppy, and Ibnu l-Wul^sbiyyn says that it ia quite a different plant (I. B. 
Vol. 4, p. 175.). 

al-NAnkhuli —Sium Am mi. It is so called because it excitr> 
hunger, if it is mixed with flour before it is baked Vol. 4, p. 173.). 

nl-Nnbnq,—Lote-treo and its fruit. 
ul-NarsiAndAt uii, see . 

nl-Nn'mi',—spearmint. 

b—iiJl nl-Xaft, Gr. (D. 1. lOl.),— Naptha. Al-'fabnrf says that 

it gushes forth from the ground, and is cf two kinds: black and white. 

ul-XaminAm, Gr. epirvAAos (D. 3- 40.),—Aeena Satlva. 

al-Nfl,— Ind’go plant. Ibnu 'i-B:i\]Ar says that the indigo 
plant of the Arabs ia different from that of Dioscoridcs, and that us 
the two have generally been confused, people have usretbed to the former 
such properties ns it does not possess. 

• jJ* sl-Wajj, Gr. <>Kopo? (D. 1. 2.) —Calamus Asiaticus. 

nl-Wars,— -Memecyhn Tinctorium. 

al-Watma. Schlimmer identifies it with Indigaferae Folia . 
Ilinu’l-BnytAr nnd Avicenna nho identify it with tho same, hut Declare 
says that t wo differ* nt drugs of this mime have been confused by the 
Arabs (Tran, of Ibrni'l-BaytAr Nos. 2244, 2291. ft. note). 


10-ltiOlU 
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ftl-NVnrsiduslidn, nee 
Jl-V* nl-Hiil, sco ^1>1» . 

ul-UazdrjnshAn. also called — Bryonia Alba. 

k**—♦ ,l al-Hindba, Or. fT*pt*t (D. 2. I/ill.), — Cic/mreum IntybuB, 
ol-Hfruo.—A kiod of dates. 

al-Hay&fArfqun, Gr. vtc/o *ov (D. 8. 161),— Hypericum 

perforatum. 


Hypokiatis. see 


at-HayufusfldAs, 

a,*.' . 


Gr. v»o»f«rrts (D. 1 . 127.),— Cytinua 


CA /**-* 1 ftl*^nbrd^, Gr. uxoSpxyopx 9 , (D. 4. 70.), Atropa Mandragora. 

nl-\anbut. At-’fnbarl sa\s that it is Curob, but Ibnu'l* 
BoytAr says that it is a particular rpecies of it (Vol. 4, p. 210 .). 
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ARABIC MEDICAL TERM8 

In line oppcndix an attempt has been made to show the exact 
ergnifirauce of the technical terms u^ed by the Arabic medical writer®. 
It is very difficult to find the exact equivalents for them tn the modern 
medical vocabulary which is very often based on quite different Patho¬ 
logical and Physiologic 1 1 theories. Tho significance of some terms, 
therefore, has been explained in long passages. In many places the 
original Greek terms also are given. The mmo guide® for this have been 
the Greek words mentioned by the Arabic writers in Arabic form. But 
in some cases also the Greek terms mentioned by Dr. Neuburger, CVIsus 
and ether Eu»opean writers are put in, and their meanings ore compared 
with the connotations of the Arabic terms. In some rises tho Greek 
texis wero also referred to, with tho help of Mr. E. J. Thomas the Under- 
Bibrarian in Cambridge University library. There may bo some mistakes 
in connection with these Greek terms but I am sure they are nut many. 

The following sbiaviations have been used : — 

Gr. — Greek. 

S. — Sanskrit. 

Gbtiingen ©9 Arob refers to tbo manuscript of KitAbuTFusul of 
Mribd b. 'UboydallAh of Cordova who in the 23rd Discourse of this book 
has explained the meaning of Arabic medical technical terms. 

nl-Jbtidii, the first stage of fever or inflammation. Tho Arabs 
following tlic Greeks divided the progress of fever and inflammation into 
lour singes: , the beginning, Gr. 9p\r t ; or . the rise. 

Gr. av«j9acis; Uii, the height, Gr «*/«*,; ond .fclk»jyi or , the fall, 

Gr. imr*/?a<rts (al-l;Idvf, Bodleian, 3 Marsh, 150. F. 200). 

jjJM obAtlmr, pi. ytlf , also called , the Symptom. 

yjW nl-Athir, Gr. aiffrp , the Fthenol atmosphere. 

IbtibtJsu'i-Hayda, Dumb Cholera, Gr. xir t p%. 

^ Hi*. M al-IkhiiUj, also called Palpitation, Gr. irv£/«o?. 

>• uMkhtildf, to suffer fn.m Dinrrboea. 

• • 

Ikbtinrtqu'Mtnbim, Hysteria, Gr. votapao) trn$,. 
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«I-Adrn t Serotnl-Hernin, Gr. 

**^*0^' aM’ibijn, Tumour, Gr. jSov^atv. 

oMiii'^h, Suffering from , Tremor. Seo . 

• I w a 

cr iil-Uss, Diagnosis, j* »U, JLH a_>T* ^ jjt Vt 

A-i- ,>-£»!->'j *•*!» ^ , equivalent to — (Dm An 

Jbnu 2 -Riimf, Cairo lf*17, annotated by She I;h Md Sharif Salim, 1,'ne H, 

pope lf>). It is «Uo used in ccrlnin astronomical sen«e. 

* 

jr* > f nl-Asr, lerhury, Or. u>Xt*/»(i. 

* u - i “ ll, «l*Ir»tii>qA, Dropsy Or. • 

i/y *'««—aMctisqiu'l-Ziqqf, Asc-tes, tir. »nrrt*rj t,y>i»S tokitys- 
»U_L.ll r»l Istiiq4u'i*Ti>^ali l Tympanites, Or. rw/uraurr^ 

X—> f ai.Tst)sqi f tu‘]-I.nhttif, Ilydrepi- nnasnrc, Or. KtSto; 

f 9 

also *var 3 /»^. 

aMstibdln. ImpoHSthilit y; Metamorphosis, fir. aAAo(»xr(f. 
riiere are two kinds of it, in it? hitter sense : change iroin lower to 

higher form, nntl change from higher to lower form. 

*'*^ A * 1 ^ nJ-Istirkhd, It is generally used in the loose sense of 
rein scat ion, but id iln strict sense it denotes complete less of the power of 
movement nnd sensibility; whereas which is nlt-o used in the snme 

loose sense, means only rr pnrlial less of those powers. fOdttingcn. 
Aifih. tlfl. f. 131b). Comp, KiSmilu'i.Sind'at. Vol, I. p. 381. Gr. rrapa$v?is. 

jlti-t l.ttii r.rjti l-Iin(n, It Ifixnlion cf the bowels, tir. rroiAix^ 

• ■ 

I'j**— al-Istifrdgh, Evacuation of matter from the body. Some 
times it is used for evacuation in general, nnd sometimes for evacuation 
by means of tlies u-o of ouu-tici, Gr. vi/'/m' wn’ k* »*<^tv tru ktim, 

*'j**—X % al-Istimrd, Digestion. Gr. rr«^oy. 

aldfitiniu’l-svwal, Vernal Equinox, Q r iSi^r/Hx £*ptvy\ 

or c*/»«v»j. 

^JtlR y al-Jstiwdu'hthdnf, Aiitumnsl Equinox, Gr. oir»/Mvt;. 
JUi^ nl-lsbtimdl. To be* pregnent, Gr. Kmv Kir /19 
h—al-lfitim^iA, <Ir. rs'AT^u u'bo called £and 

Epilepsy, lieitig a foreign word, it baa been spelt in Arabic Mss. ns well 
n« printed books, in many different ways, like C-hy* , t— .M # L»^t, etc. 
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iSiitt nl-Akitn, gangrene, Or. y*VY />atv*. 
t»l-Ikl.u»l, Median cataneouB vein. 

*'* nMmlilA, Plethora, fir. cAy^uprj ; as opposed to LjIJI . 

emptiness. Or. AravuKri*. 

nl- 1 • rnrimhfit u *|- Arba'nt, The four elements, 
s—y>> al-Aniynt. Vein. 

***^*" 1 ntiHkliuT-MuKaJhimA. Tuflnrninnl ir-n of the conjunctiva. 

ip* 1 al-Auj, 8. Ojos, Vital power (ffurriifa. Vol. 1. p. 130). According 
to< li^rnkn, it is n (junnlity of slightly yellowish blood, which resides in 
the henrt, through the attenuation nod loss of which death may follow. 

Au'iyntuT-DimAgb. Tk Cavities of the brain* Or. 

♦ • ♦ # 

Vi kmAik rvS ry«^i'Aoi. 

crjb 1 Ilnus, Or. «tA*oc, Ileus. 

ai*Biso)|q, Gr. ^Aeifi QktiAki vena Basilica. 

al-Bnthir, pi Pustuln, Gr. ^A«r*iv*. 

ytavJI nl-TliilchAr, vapour, effluvium ; fever. 

nl TlarsAm, Per. y=cheat, and , inffnmmation = plenrodyne. 
(Canon Vol. 2. p. 34 ; Lane. Bit. I, p. 1871. Al-Majdsf seems to identify 
it with Paraphrcoitis or inflammation of the diaphragm. (Kdmitu’l-Sind'at. 
Vol. I, p 327). Compare Schlimmer. p. 180. 

at-Barns, Leprosy. 

nl Bnhq. Alphus. For the difference between and . 

see Kdmitu'h!$ind l at. Vol. 1. p. 311. affects only the surface of 

Ihe akin, whereas goes deep into the part of the body affected by it. 

nl Bard, The coldness of the surface of the body and muscles; 
V t " * * * s that elate of the body in which one feels one's flesh creep and 
sometimes feels , pricking sensation which is accompanied by 

wrinkles or cramps; and is rigour and shivering. (Canon. Vol. 8 

p. 20). 

iit.Ru^rdn, Crisis is the critical day of n disease 

s-1—nbBallot; also called ^feature Gr. vyporr^. 

>f i_L BolInlu'UUdhun, also called moisture of the 

car, Gr. rrr. wrwc wyporr, r«c. 

*-ai^ i-L HaHntn'l-Anf, also called and ij^lrj t 

i ^ « • 

moisture of tho nose, Gr. p»vu»v vyporr.r*^. 
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*-5 Bnllntu’b'Ayn. nlm called • Tear*, Gr. o?9*\nZv 

vyporr.r*^. 

nLBnlghnm. (Jp, ^A<y/is, Phlegm. 

^^U’l nl-Bnlghnmu*l.MAl»h, Salty Phlegm, Gr. xAjivpoi*. 

(.ill 1 u’-Hu^hnnm'J-Huniid. Acid Phlegm, Gr. ^k/jx o^u. 
^l* 1 ! nl-Bulgbnmti‘l-ITulw, Sweet Phlegm, Gr. Qxrftx y\vtcv 

nl-BnIghomu’l*Zuj£jf, (eAAuiSc?) Praxngaros, up. Galon. 
VII. b* 3*1. ITo called phlegm the uxSm8t; x u /‘°? VII 138 

»y*y *Jj — ol Baulu’LRnmlf, Sandy urine, Gr ^xu/i«3r k v, Galen. 
XIX b 12. 

JjJ I ftl-Boulu^I-Snwfql, Gr. KptftvJ$T\<;, meoly urine*. Galon. 

XIX b 12. 

J^Jl al-Bnuhri-SfifAihf, Gr. ir«r*5^«f flady renly IX 603 or 
XoAwfcs bile coloured XIX 613. 

nI-Bnu]u’I-NikliAlf t Gr. iririyjwSr,? 'brnnlike urine*, Galen 

XIX b 12. 

Bulfmds, Gr. /?oeA</Jo$ Bulimy. 

j—♦fJ p al-Bshr, See ije-* • 

Jl «|.Ray«}iv_vii ( , Aqueous Humour. 

* .<• 

fLUJt ol.Ba\dndtn, Exercise, Gr. yi^vxotx nrri/io^. 

ul-Tuklitnn, also called *■ xy t Indigestion. 

cLl*iJi nl Tnhlil, Analysis ; Dissolution (of a tumour or inflation). Or. 
&vfi/rr,ot?. 

aLTiikbalkliul, Expansion, Gr. fu^oroSiri. 
eijtiJJi al-TukAthuf, Contraction. Or. ot'orofi^. 

J^Ji j*kaj Taqliru‘l-Baul, Struugury. 

«>k«idLM al-Tokmhl. fomentation, Gr. wepia. 

^. *-1111 ill-Taslmnnuj, Convulaiou, Gr. 

^kJJI al-Tnmu(t(. Pandiculation, Gr. X au,fa>1 '* 

i—jjrV 1 at'Tauthn, Glandule; Gr. fivfto?. 

jyLJJi oLTlm’Itil, pi. Jyy . Wart, Gr. «*r/3u»xopS«*jv. 
til-JadH, al-Jadari, nl-Judurf, Small-pox. 
aLJurab, Dry scab, Gr, ^w/>s. 
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nl-JudbArn, Tubercular Leprosy. See »’■> . 

v>~ Jcrabu’l-’Ayn, Celiary Blepharitis. 

*t—W* al-Ju'.iit, Sclerophthalmia. 

«J ulnizu l*' Ayn, Gr. irponTuttri^. 
ul-Jundn, Madness. In as well os ft—y— , the patient 

los**s bio reason, but the former is without fever, and the latter is attended 
with fever. 

nl-Jins, Gr. y«vos genus (Logic). 

ol*Jaubor, Substance, as opposed to attribute known as . 

1 be latter word is al«o used in the sense of ’accident (Logic) as opposed 
to a—»Li. , ’proprium’. 

A/* 51 nl-Joubaru’IFurd, Atom, Gr. /iei*a?. It is also called 

•ypJ* , which is probubly a translation of the Greek term. 
at-Jabr, Sunblindncss. (Canon. Yol. 2, p. 142). Gr. aropo?. 
£ j ^ llabbu’l-Qara*, Taenia, Gr. rams. 

Jjur^- Hubsu'l-Baul, also called J^' Suppress* n of urine; 
etraugury. 

ol-HijAb, Diaphragm, Or. ^P v 8ixif>pv yA*, 

*x—al-Hadd, Definition, Gr. opurpas, as opposed to Descrip¬ 

tion, Gr. xypxKrr,?, (Logic). 

^Xr-A^* aMJnr&ratu'I-Ghnrfzfyyn, Natural heat, Gr. • pyvrov 

0 

Beppov. 

.xijmJi aMIarnkritu'l-IrAdivya. Voluntary movement. 

al-Hnrnkntu'l*I<,4irAriyya, Involuntary rnovemont. 
*■■»**■t h Jl ifjmJi aI-Harakatu’l-Tttbi*iyya, Natural movement. 
hr-V' Vjr-Ji uMIarakatu’I'Qawriy y a, unnatural movement. 

JjJi Hurqntu l*Baul, Gonorrhea 

* wim ll al-Husba, Measles. 

v al-Hn$f, a kind of skin eruption which causes the itching 

of the body in the day, us opposed to in which the body itches 

at night. 

ul-Hukka, Itching, Gr. £v<rpof. 

40 

*U Uakkatu’L’Ayn, Itching of the eye. 
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ul-Hikmnt, Science n* opposed to •Ua.'i , which in nrt. 
• • 0 
Or. cnorr.ijy rc^vr,. 

nl lluimiui, Fever, Or. rr 

Hummd Aqt")ns. also called ^ (Huiwi/n’I- 

.Vtnd'iil. Vol. 2. p. 303). Or. iKruo$, Hectic fever. 

<_**j 1 9utnmd Afimdnis, generally known ns . Or 

% • a 

*rvp«ro9 tpjfiof, Ffbrii D ui ra. 

Hunmid’I-Ta'ub, Fever duo to fatigue, 
a**' Huiriind’l-Soliar, Fever due to sleeplessness. • 

*- l> Hummd'l-Ghadab, Fever due to anger. 

ur .A, Hutunid'l-Fikr-wu'LGhnimn, Fever due to anxiety 

and grief. 

9utnmd Harri‘/-Sliom*, Fever due to tho heat of 

the bud. 

Hummd Anqarvdqus, Gr. sii 9 opjKoi; generally known 
as cr**’ e Febris PituHosn. 

^ Hutnmil Amit rdjdus, generally known as j* 0 —- 

9 ^ 

Or. -r.uirf* rno^, Semitertian. 

Huminii Sundkhus, generally known as I Or. 

<row>xo 9 . IoflamiantoQ fever. 

* % A 

%^r Quinmd TirAlaus, Gr. frvptro^ rpt r?io£ # commonly 

culled and ** — t* * ,j*». ; Tertian Fever. 

Hummd Tftrdtuus Or. KVp«roj r*ra/>riros generally 
known os Quartan Fever. 

» • A 

*^rjr*y Hummd Quaus, Gr. Kiwrot, gc ncrally called 

and , Causuii. 

a _ a as 

*<*1—uMIummd’l I.fudd», Acute fever, Or. mip*-ro? ojw 
ax*)k> Flummd'l-Armionh. Chronic Fever, Or. \pomko^. 

a-AfjJl Al Huinmd'lMur.ikkuba, ||so cnll«-d a.. k t. , 

A 

Compound or mixed Fever, Gr. sr/xrof e\nrj* (?) 

uAiL-i) 1 If uinmd’l-Xdfid, Fever accompanied with rigour, Or. 

« e 

▼jirivAov, 
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»/W' abHummu’bD&iru, Intermittent fever, Or. nvpir&i 

At fa*,*. 

al-Hutniil, Suppository, Or. /Ixlxvo*. 
al-Hanjnra, Larynx. 

; al-Khidr. This term Im* been us- 1 m different senses bv 

different authors. Mott of thorn tako it in the wnte of * —Trembling. 
K’<mo«. Vol. 2 , p. 107), See also Xf . 

al-Khar/ut, ( L* I* ^onum Adttmi, Or. $op*o*t&fi$ \p*&pv<:. 
Khofnqdn, see al-lkhtilAj r 3Lii>JM . 

• * 

bi*J r al-Klult. pi. , Humour*; mixtio, Or. p/»aoi<» xe/a.»v. 

1 5 UL*Jt ol-Khundq, Or. kcvxyx*/* Anqinn, cf. Cefsu* on medicine by 

A. Lee, 1681, Vol. I. p. 257 and Canon . Cairo Vo!. 2. p. 200 . ThU 
disease is generally identified with *»u of the Arabs. AI-Majusf ha 

differentiated between the two diseases. He says U*j i* 

JLoa) ^y*j ;U ^ that Kliumiq is due to the iuflainniiit ion * i 

the muscles of the larynx, whereas o*/** \j m *«-*j j* U* 

cLaJ Ul j JLAJ Ll uLDhibb 1 ^, Or. owiyxi i< due to the 

inflammation cf the muscles of the throat, or those of the gullet 
( r i * v _j«* r i—«tx A 1 ! Ju ^ ). 

A_sl4jr nl-Khilfu, Diarrhoea. 
l±J1 nl KhaU, See >1 . 

» 

a—HI *lj DAu*l-Asad, Early stage of Tubercular Leprosy, Or. A«or«xet$. 
yLl'l **o Diiu'l-Tha'lab, Alopecia, Or. sAwrroin. 

L>aJi *b DAu*LI.L»yyat, Ichthyosis Or. The difference 

between the wJL**Ji »b und the »b is that iu the cate of the first 

diiesta the hairs of the head fall off, but tha skin is uot affected; and in 
the caso of the second the skin is also affected (Canon. Vol. 3, p. 267). 

4 J 1 JJI *lj Duu'l-l'fl, Elepliuntinsis, This disease ha* been wrongly 
identified by some Orientalists with , Tubercular Elephantiasis. 

In iMJf »b only the feet of the patient get swollen aud become like 
those of the elephant, while in f'** the whole body is thus affected. 
(Kdmtlu'l-Smd'at. Vol. 1, pp. 310, 3i:t Canon. Vol 2 . p 6 li). 

i—L» nl-Dubuyla, Abcesa Or. jirovnon. 

LmJ> nl-Dnm'a, Epiphora. 

m • 

al-DuwiVr, Vertigo Or, <r*oT*>p* i-sora&vi*. 

90—190111 
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nl-Dawiili, Phlcbcctasin. The dilatation ol the veins of the 
Rga ol—M v5fL-jf {Canon. Vol. 2, p. Oil). 

ni*Diufri\ghnui, Ur. „ Dmphrugtn. 

nl-Dus, S. Dliosluis, Humours (SuuriWo. Vol. 1, p. 12J). 
jjl* nl-Dhdtt), S. Mid, the fundamental principle of the body 
iSutriMa. Vol. 1. p. 121). 

j Dhotii'l-Jnnl), ul»o culled w-i* v,> ^-^y or A—Pleurisy. 

Or. (tAti/nrii. 

• w'j libutu'Mliyfl, also called S+y » Pneumonia, Or. nvu'/pwi. 
-i** Dhatu I*\ asui, Iijtlmiitiicitun of xpleen, Or. (t/)roi' 

c;'j D|iiUu'l-\nnitn. In tin initiation of liver. Or. (rjrt^ r.inro? 

©Ar-f/ioiFj. 

nl-Dh-hlta, Diphtheria. See . 

jjbUf Rasu‘]-TnbAi‘, See gjUfcJt . 

Art^l ol-llihat, I ligaments. Or. <rwtfc<rpo$. 
yjl nl-Rahw, Inflation ; asthma. 

nl-Rusub, Sediment. Or. rjrnSrxm^. 

ul-Rutubat, Moisture Or. ev/orr^. 

Ilutdbatu’l*' Ayn. See a_L . 

^ j >1 Rujubatu'l-Udbun. See 

\>j l-y Hulubntu'l-Anf. See iJL . 

*^^y j ul*Rutubalu'l-ZujAjfyn, Vitreous liuinour, Or. csAcnuf*? 

• t 

* i >^y T al*r.nlubatu’|*Juloydiyyn, Crystalline lens. Or. ir/»iwri* 

% • # 

AAchiJws ityfcn*. 

nl-Rn) ulut n'l-Bn\divn, See Boydivn. 

^'1 at.lttiff. Sec . 

nl-Rn'do. Tremor. 

* ■ — f al-Ro'shn The difference between oy 1 nnd I is this 

that the latter »k due to permanent nerve-affection, while the former is 
caused by temporary exhaustion and wooknexs of the limb. (IMtingi>n. 
Arab 00. f. 134l>. 

*-t<*»J* ^ t ) Ribu'l KIuihjii, Hydrooele. 

y^jSt r ty Al-Riydhn l.'Aridnt-fi l.Rriliiin, Tympanitus 

Utcriiius. 
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* 

* 

h *>) iil-Hil.m't-Subiil ul«o ctiU. d J--J' l'ntinw, Or. 

^ 0 

iil-Zul.Wr, also called Or 8i<r*vrj/«j ; Dj»* ottry. 

nl-Zarqa, u kind of cataract, Or. yA«u*u*rt?. 

{Xj}* ul-Zukiim. Ka«al cnturrb, Cr. 

^vJj ZutaquM-Am'A," Lienloria, Or. A«i«f*rr*/u*. 

®k*JI nl-Subdt, Lethargy, Or. 11 i«* tilfto colttd 

*l«*>!»• •r™-' SnhjuM-Am’i*,* Abrading of the intestine*. Or. i,viwe r«»»v 

• ^ 

4 

J• ul-S.idnr, Dizziness, Or. «nt»roJ5mi 
nl-Su'nl, Cough, Or 

*Ubt A'^a_ Suqutu'l-T.tihnt, Falling cr enlnrgment of tJbe Uvula, Or 

• a 

frifcAr,. 

a-L C — fI nl-Soktat, Apoplexy. 
eX—M nl-Sill, Consumption. Or. 

ck* 1 * t_r^— Htl»u’ld)aul« nl» > called Or. 5ijj5«fci *dilt etc 

Diabetes. 

^3^*—*• al-SulAq, Lippi tudo of tbo eye-tid. 

*-Jf nl-SamsAnfn, Condyle. 

• 0 

n!-Salmr, Insomnia, Or. 

G^i-Jl nl-Samvnrta, Headncho. See Arabian Atedieinr. page 8.1. 

»ylUt nl-Bhatra, Inversion of tbo eye-lid ; lerpion. 

# 

^iJ* at-Shnrj, Perinneum, Or. «r 9 *y»crr/p. 

* 

iJlIJf jrj* Shnrju’l-MothAnn, Sphincter Vesienc, Or. wretuc (TfiY»rrr ( p. 
nl-SImrf. Boo uu«JI . 
h nl-SliiryAa, Artery s 

al-ShurtiAq or*^ 1 u* VjL* 

Or. x* A *S im '- 

t • 

al-Shnqfqnt, Her interim in, Or. i)/uir/>»m 
a t Afl f id-SLalnvatu’l-knlbiyyII. Canine appetit- , Or. *t'%■*»£« 

ap*£«*9. 

Jl nl'KhnUKU. See *-+**Jt 
nJ SAfiu. Venn Suphenn 

t 

id Sndji', llendncho Or. *« 9 *A*Ayt*. 
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nl.^udghoyo, Temples, Temple Vein*. 
tJ* 3 ' al-Snra*. See U- . 
olSifiSq, Peritoneum. 
nl-.SinA'nt, See a*C*JI . 
ol-Surnt. Form. Gr. 

* 

£ > L -a 1 • nl-Pifda', Rnnuln, Gr. wroyAwmov -—jSar/>j^. 
nl-PamAd, Plaster, Gr. KiriirAtS/n —- c/i»Aa©rp<»s. 
nl-Ta'un, pi. Plague Gr. Aoi/in^. 

ol-Tabl'flt, p|. Nature, element. r 

l^ijt e 54kll al-Tabiii*u’I-Mufrodnt, also called ^Ukll , p r i mary 

elements. 

**0*^ aI-Tabdi*u'I-Mur»kkobnt, Secondary elements, 

Tlie source of elements. 

1 * f *’ n * * **kJl n |-3 abaqatu l*Slmbakivyn. Retina Gr. 

X* *■«*»»'. 

i^LJt A-iAkM al-TMbaqatu’l-’fnftbiyya, Iris of the Eye, Gr. pry&ttSr^ 

X*rtoiv. 

al-Tnbaqutu'l-Qnrniyyn, Cornea of the eye. Gr. k*/d:itoi8t 4 s 

Xiruv. 

A_>yj» al-Turfa, Blood spot in the eye, p* szr* a_bai (Canon. 

Vol. 2. p. 128). 

al-Zufrnt, Pterygium. 

ahZulmot, Dimness of the eye-sight, Gr. s/i0At*<a*tx. 
al-'Adas, Red pimples on the face, 
i jjj** 1 nl-*ArniJ, Accident, Gr. cf. . 

‘Arnd-u'l-Murad, Accident of a disease. 

'Irqu'l-Nisi, Sciatica. Gr. 
a®*J f nb'Afaj, Intestine, Or. •x-rmpov. 

^ A 

cU~Jt nl-*Aql, Intelligence, Gr. eovv 

c3" »sJIa Uk 1 ! al-'Aql-biT-Fi'J, Actual intelligence, Or. «v«tpyct* voe; 

• #4 

(cvr«A«x*ia vov^). 

nl*‘ Aql-bi 1-Quwwnt t Potcntinl Intelligence, Gr. Sppi^tu 

cXcliPcU«JI al-'Aqlu l Fk'U, Active intelligence. Gr. V 0 I 5 irotT,r<*cK 
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t-l*— ' cU-J> nl~‘Aqlu’l*Muofa’il, Passive intelligence. Or. vow* 

4 

.t llii/nifoy . 

^lill iUaJI nL'Aqlti'LKullf, Universal intelligence, Gr. vow?. 

lUaJ' nl-'A^lu'l Juzwl, Partial Intelligence, Instinat. 

m 

ol-‘ll!nt, cQUt>e m o|foecd to , effect: cauie of Hi^cuse 

I 0 

Gr. atrioe ; ubbJ» the 8!ck. 

el-Ghuddn, Pestilential bubo. 

«LLaJI al-GhitOni,’ Membrane, Gr. 

• *tL4ll ui-Ghishuu ‘1-Rnqiq, Thin Membrane Gr \rnrr, fttjvty£. 

ftl^AJt ol’Ghifeli&u’l-Gbaltx, Thick Membrane Gr. rr*x*t» f*V*Y£* 
jil-Ghishuu't-Snlb, Hard Membrane Gr. o-kAij/i* P , l v *>£* 
nl-Gbishiiu'l-Lnyy in, Soft Membrane Gr. pxAxteij pv»y£- 
^IUJI ol-Fuli)., Paralysis. 

al-Fitaq, Hernia Gr. kt.Aij. 
nhFir&ghmu, Gr. ypxypx. 

■at— abFaaad. See, . 

*v-jJl obFaedakh. See, *—* . 
d-aalf nl-Fo^l (logic) DifT* rentio Gr 
s^oaJt nl-Fnqru, pi. vertebra Gr. oftv&L'Aos. 

• mm 

fj Fomu'I-Rnhim, Superior orifice of the uterus Gr. <rro/u«v rr,9 

• 4 

vjrmpmr. 

4 

pi Fnmu’I.Mi'dn, Superior orifice of the stomach Gr. vropi 

4 * 1 

rr^ y%<TTOpo$ ynorpot. 

a 

L—IkiAb nl-Fantasia, Gr. favract*, Fontosy. 

# 

al-Fuwtiq, Hiccough, Gr. Aey£. 

c „tyi Qihfu'I-Ro’s, Tho Skull, Gr. P%<ris rr,c x*faA»jc r«r r*c 

A « # 

//c?xSr^ oerraov. 

4 A # 

gninai'l-ltohim, Fallopian Tube Gr. *«/>»** rr,t prjp a<r. 
al-Qura', Pustules Gr. ^Avijt«v*i. 

0 jj)t ix*2 Qsfbetu’LRiye, Wind*pipe Gr. 

^SL_AJI nhQuIu', Sing. ^ Aphthai Gr. a?^it u* 

jLLiji j ^L-Jt —(Margin of Berlin Msb). 

JL.-A/I ol-Qaml, Lice Gr. yfaipes. 
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Jm ul-Qnmlfi 1 Ajfan, Lice of the ojO'loRb'ci, Morbia 

pediculnris, Gr. «> /3Ac?ipw<'<9 y&u 

L^iJt aKQObi, pi. , Exanthumn Gr. 

V^ 1 sI'Quwwoft, pi. , Power, energy, faculty, force tlr. 

S^&Jt nl Quwwat-bi*I-bi*l, Kinetic Energy, Gr. 

%j&)l nl-Quwwat-bi'l-lmkan, Potential Energy Gr. Scvaguiti. 

el-Quwwatu'l-Ghddhivyn. the Nutritive Power Gr. $iva/«s 

fipmXTttcr, 

*■ i^LR aLQuwwntu'i-Niimiyyn, the augmentative Power Gc. 

• ♦ 

vforurijau 

j LxJi %jo)l nbQuwwntu'l-Jndhibn, the Attractive Power Gr. llm/it; 
• # 
cAktutt . 

aL.L_JI i^all abQuwwotu'l-MaMks, the Retentive Power Gr. fi wtpi $ 

Ka^KTimr,. 

m % , 

tjUl al-Quw wotu'J.HAflimn, the Digestive power Gr. 

• • 
aAAniwrari]. 

1 ijAJI al-Quwwotu'bDdfi'u, the Repelling Power Gr. 

rpu»tTTiK'r i , 

V^* al Qiiwwnto'LHaywAaiyya, i»Iro called Z*** = 

Spiritus noimalis Gr. irvcryix ^ikov. 

AamaUI ^all aLQuwwntii'l-Tabf'iyyn. also called — Spiritus 

Naturalis Gr. mv/ia swratov. 

A—aJ t~fcA.lt iy&Jt nl-Quww atu'l Nafsdniyyn, also called — aiJt ^ ,yi = 
Spiritus Vital is Gr. vi'tv/ia ^luratot-, 
nl-Kabos. Incubus. 

tU*;>l jKxf Kathiru‘1-Arjul, Polypus Gr. boAo^oi 1 ?. 
j}j £II ol-KuJtdz,, Tetanus Gr. reravos. 
oJ-KulH, (logic) general term. 

al-Kulyatayn, Kidneys Gr. vr^pnt. 
nl-Kumad. Soo «W<iR . 
a—SaOI al-Kammiyya, Quantity. 

aLKnun. Sea . 

j/l! al-Kayy, Cauterisation Or. wavou;. 
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nl-Kaytus, Ur. x‘* A<> < Chyle. 

crj*^ 1 nl'Kov inuB, Ur. x’V' 0 * Chyme. 

nl KayiinWit-u'l-Tabf'iyya, Batumi Chymes 

ijj'jUl nl-T.azuq, Poulliee, Or. JtxrxirAso/iv. 

, 3 ^*Ul «t J.a'uq, 1 undue. 

nt-fuintiq, Plaster Or. cfinKiorpov. 

»^iLH nl-Lnqwu, Facial Paralysis. 

#UI iil-Mn’, ( AJI J yy ) Cnlu. 

* jum$' *UJi nl-Mrtu‘1*Asfnr. See *li—i—3)l . 

Ia/jL.UJI ul-Mftnuriqi’i, Mesertcric Veins (Jr. p(rif>iiKit 9 A«/!««. 

«. • # 

^‘•UP ol-Mn Aqf t Th» interior angle of the eve Or. o tcxvOo^ 

C/ y a»«Jt al-Mnb«u«. pi- » sA- j - ■»> .» Physical Phenomena. 

nl-Mu'quI. pi. ol^JI . Mental Phenomena. 

ul-MirAq, Hypochondria. 

J 5^* Mirrntul-Snud^ Block bile Or \«Ar, /uAnva. 

♦ • * 

d»JI til Mur.idu'IHudd, Acute disease Or sr*0«'<? *v 

^LsKJI nl-Mnrndu’l-KAhinf, Kpilepsy Or. nxBoq 

• • 

ni-Mnrndu'l-Muzmin, Chronic disease Or. si#p> xp°“° 1 • 
ol-Mnrodu’l-WobAJ, Kpidemic disease. 

^•yjl nl-MizAj, Complexion fir. *pa<>t?. 
nUMa'A'. pi. Intestine. 

ul-Mu'uu*l«A‘\vor, Bliadgut Or. rvfA OV «VT#/>OV. 

^!LsJt u**-' 1 nl-Mn'Au’l-SAim, Intestimmi Jejunum Or 
cb^JfcJl ul-Mu'au'l-Towfl. Ileum Or. to A«aroy «cr«/x*v. 

al-Mft‘iiu'l-Qulun, Or. *f«Aov Colon. ^ 

^aiL-*P id Ma'Au'l-Mustaqfm, Inlestinuxn rectum Or. xn *' ^o'ov 

*« 

«vr«pov. 

ol-Maqvilo, pi. *s»*,4*P (logic) also called Or. 

Kirrjwi* l Categories. 

These categories are ten in number:—one is Substance, 

and the rest bel< ng to V|«e class of \j?j* , attrihut. They are : 
pf , quantity ; , quality; i-JU» . relation; ^ . Space ; ^ , 

time; ^ J j collocation; »Jla , possession; tJ-*> , action; and 
Jtaij* , passivity.. 
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A_ nl-Multnbimn, Conjunctive c:>ot of the eye. 

uLMuurisAra, Sanskrit—Muuktkn = pcurls + Sura — lino ; pearly 

white spots in the eye ; smuts, cataracts. 

f**’* al-Mum, generally called . Nusal Catarrh. 

ul-MuhiUnit, Sans. Maliikhuta: Elements. 

jtj—*tiJt ol-NAsiir, Fistula. 

al-Nnbd, Pulse Or. <r^v\po^. 

ul-Xabdu'LAt-wnf, Lung pulse Gr. 

| # • 
abNnbdu'l- A ‘rad, Broad pulse Gr. irA»ru$. 

ol-Nab^u't-Saghfr, Small pulse Gr. /itwpo?. 

ul-Niibdu’l-Kiibir, Big pulse Gr. peyms piKpo*;. 

nl*Niibdu'l-Qavf, Vehement pulse Gr. crfoS/)o$. 

uu*aJI nl-Nabdu’l-Da*ff, Feeble pi use Gr. arovo^ «/rvSpof. 

iSj*— •J’ at-Nabtfu*l-Mtt»tavf, Equal or regular pulse. Gr. tr^vXpo<g 

♦ ♦ 
o f> aA<>s. 

al-NnbiJu’l-Ohayru'l-Mustnvf, Unequal pulse Or. 

as m ♦ 

tT^vXfiO'i *l* iapx\oq. 

t • «• 

(.mUI U**JI al Nubdu’l TabH. Natural pulse Gr. <rfcA/n>$ o Kxr« ?t*r t<$, 

0 • 

nt-Nabrlu'l-'Arndi. Accidental pulse Gr. rrfvAuo? u nxpx 

fturtv. 

^auJi al-Xubdu’t-Mubsut, Simple pulse Gr. *c* 0 «V 3 L apvypov. 

^^LjLPI al Nabdu’J-Murakkab, Combined pulse Gr ovorr^pxrtKi*; 
• • # 

Or CV xffpfHOpxTl. 

0 

al'KiihtluTMaujl, Undulating pulse Or. tfu/tirwSr,? 
(T^i’X/iryo^ Kvpxr w hr^ (Galen, viii. 460). 

nl-XnUdu’l-GlnzAH, Bounding pulse Ur. o-^uAjiKyo* 
AepKaSi^i.iv irpy^ios (Galen, viii. 5fi6). 

NnbduM-Minshurl, Pulsus Serratus Gr. crfeA/r«Y 04 » 
mprnptMV (Galen, viii. 474). 

^a^jJP crLi.Pt nl-Xubdu*l-Dudf, Pulsus Vermicuhtnt Gr. «rfvA p«yo<S 

(rNia»\r 4 K^wk‘ (Galen, viii. 400). 

0 L~JJI ^jUP al-Nabdu'bNamH, Pulsus foruiicans Gr. crfeA/4«yo<g 
fivpfir t m^u>\’ (Gulcn. viii. 460), t 
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;^ 11 Ni»b«lti Dh&Li *1-Fdr, a'lW culled ;W* i*> ; Sinking 

pulse Clr. (r^oyrt'K pv po? (Onlen. ix. p. 500). 

* ♦ —M al'Kasnmnt, Asthma. 

nl-NuU, Soul. 

p— W* i_r-^ Xafnu'l Jism, Mind or Soul tbit controls the body. 
tM**' N»bu‘l*’Ayn. The Soul of the eye. i.e. Eve-fight. 

* nl Nnfsu'MInsFAo, Scn-ation Hr. nTHr t Tttcr { >r v \ r i 

nl-NnUu'l-fliiywAniyyn, Animril Soul. 

• 0l*Nof=ttT*Nobdtlyyu ( atao called y^-*** 1 Vegetable 

Soul. 

yJUl n|-Kafbu'l-Mubarrika, Motive or animating Soul. 

al-NnU*ul-Fikriyya. The ratioont Soul Or. vor,r<*rr, ^x'b 
al-Nufs’l-KulliyyA. The Universal Soul. 

U*iiH aUNnfns, Breath. The following nre the clinical clause* of 
Breath. 

t asthma ; <-**** fceblom of breath : 

j— x . Djtpnoca, j Shortness o( breath; 

iji . , u-*Ul 

al-Niqrns, Gr. no8%fpx gout. 

Al # i»t nl-Namln, Iferpe* Or. cp:rr 4 c yj *—* ys*> ^ 

aJL*J i*A_j (OOttingco. Arab. 09. f. Iflfw). 

T 

nl-Nau' (logic), Species Or. *t8ov. 
jjjJl nl*Watnr. pi. jt^Ht Tendon. 

^Jyi nl-Wathf, Slight purtml dislocation of an internal limb. 

nl-Wujudu'l-'Adadf, Numerical Existence. 

«Sj»yi nl \Vujudu’l-$i»tf, Formal Existence. 

t+j Waj'u'l-L'nthiayn. Disease of Scrotum Or. nxOo^ o5 x «ov. 
^L*JI Waj'u’J-Janb. See w^' . 

*yt Wnj'u’l-Riyn. See 

Wnj*uT*Rukba, Pain in the knee, n kind of Ithoumatisn. 
Wnj'uM-MnfAfil, Pam in the JoinU, Blieumatisui Or. 

•* V 

1 (* 0 f>utV TTOVnt . 

Wttj'u*! wnrak. Pain in the hipbone; a kind of Rheumatiim. 
• * * 

Or. itrxdixhs' *nx»»s* *‘ 0 *°v 

at —iooio 
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cj* , Sciatica; kj-j —^ gout; ^ , rheumatism, 

belong to tho tamo class viz. the disease of the Joints. Tho 
difference between tho three is this thnt u-is the disease of 
the joints of th.* fe» t, tho ankles, and of the fingers, and specially 
of the thumb; J;* affects the joints of tho thigh; while 

is the disease of the remaining joints of tho body. 
( r,r - I t _ .wLLaJf tblj'). and therefore, 

apparently, come under . 

Waj'u’l-Kuliat, Kidney disease. 

nl-War/d, pi. 9»jj1 also called pi. ^Ij>I Jugular Vein. It 
is also used in tho sense of vein in general. 

Lf'/rP* nl-WnswAs*. Insanin. 

nUWndnh, Leprosy. 

al-lTnytilA, Or. vAtj Matter. 

ot-riaytila’I-iilA, Primary Matter (Jr. yj wfin^r^ uAij. 

*i,Jt AJtlP nMIayula’l-ThAuintu’l-Mutnjassimat, Secondary 

bodily Matter. 

nl-Hiiyiila*l-Murokkabnt, Compound Matter. 

+)> nl-Ash\Au’l-HnytitAnin, Material objects (Ir. rr rAuci. 

nl-JTndhnj An, Delirium Or. 
al->Afukh, Sinsiput. 
nl-YurqAn, Jaundice, Icterus. 

*V— «l-YarqAnu*l-Aswad, Icterus Niger. 

fJ* Yaurnu’l-Rul,»rAn, Critical day. 
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‘ Abbia b. Sa'ld, 41 
Abbsaid, v 

Abba.Id*. 19. 14. 15. 17. *20. 30, 8 1 . Si. 

40, ill, 119 
* A htlu'l I.IaUm, 10 
‘AbdullAJi b. ‘All. 40. 01 
‘Abdollih b 1.^4 |. 19 
'AWuM-LilIf %iv 

'Abdii’l-M.jld I^plmliiat, ut?i 
‘Ab.lu'l-Mmlik b. Ahjar, 12, II 
•Abdu l-Mu.,Udir. XXXIV, 109 
‘Ahdu'l-QuddiW fSbaykht, 1M. 99 
*Abdu*rRefetn4n III <«1-N4'irl. 23 
*Abdu'r-BjhmAo StU^u'J Dlu, v 
* Abdu'rlljz/ii, Nn>»Abur(, xmvi 
‘Abdul-Wa^d xxv 
Abu Bakr 1.1.ff, 8 
Abu D.kr, Ibr firot Cnhph, 0 
Abu Bakr Mul>.in mu .I b. Zakeiiyya al ItAzl 
(•«« ai-R4zt alto), 51 
bn Dd'dJ, Lite .i.-driur, 191 
Abu l,i*fiiA Yazfd. 8 , 8 
Abu l.laolfa lul-DlnlwaHI, 130 
Abu Hiibim KhAlid b. Yarld, 19 
Abu tjAtiui al-Batkb), 38, 41 
Abu *1.4, 123 
Abu Ja'fer Abroad 15 
Abu J.'lar Miibaujinad 35 
Abu'l K.iaj, xvi 
Abu’l Fid4. 7 
Abu'l Ha«*n, xviii 
Abu’l IIuid .1 T.b.rl, .fin 
Abu’l Kbayr, 0 

Ab.i*| Qliim ar-ZetirAwf, m, xvi 

Abu M.'ilmt 34. 39 

Abu M.i«A *1.4 45 

Abd Sibl «I-Uiii(|l xvi 

Abd 8ft*M Krtkubur*, uviii 

AbO 'Ulfiar al-A'jaml. 38 

Abu ZakkAr b. No'riiiu, 40 

Adam, 3", 33 

*A.Judl hospital xxvii. xilx 

9i_190lB 


‘A<Judu*d*D«wla <*A.Judu\l-Dauh ). 

XVIII, XXV.I, 114 
Aeiculapiu* <A*clcpiu«). 138 
*Af£f, UTiii 
Afrllia (?„ 91 
A>jhr&.fu( i*7* tbit, xzxii 
AblwarJt, 14 

A hi ward!‘a 41. 68, 59, 88 

Ab>nad b. IbtAliirn, 14 
Abriin, 14. 15. 57 
Ajuiul Kb4u. Ijfiklm, alt 
A’matin. , xli 

Akbnaa b. SbehAb (ShihAh), 2 
*A tak. 190 

‘A lam Ivbin, U d(. 97 

*AI4uM*Plo Abu'l-'Ala ‘All b. Abf Harm 
• I Qurn'ij al-r>irna.h.)f, *v, xvi 
AlAu d n.ti Abmid II. XXXV 
‘AtAu'd-Din lloaaiu 81 Ah of I'em-'al, 
XXXIX 

*AI4u*d-Din Kl.aljl XXXT. XXXVII 
AleitnJn iI k* Traveller 58, 59 
‘All b. ‘Abl»A., xvi 15, 55, 86 131 
‘Ali al HA.bunl. 19 
‘Ali b. *1.4. axx 
*AU b. M6*4‘ II 

*Ali b. Ilabban, aliii, xliv. alv, IK. 49, 
46*51, 53,55-01.83. NJ94, 111-11 I 
‘Ali b. Itnjrjan. 18, 52 
“All b. Bazin. 40 
•Ali b. Zey, 4G 
‘Ah b. Zayd, 40 
‘All b. Zayn. 40. 17. K8 
•Ah 1,1 tiaayn, MoaJ^u'd-L>aufa xlvu 
'Ali Huaayn al-HIA dI, xv 
' AliiiaiM-Dln. xxxii 
'Atqauia. 8 
Aniluu’.l Daiilab KM 
Awfi Xbauag, vwrit 
Anaaaibeaia, xx 
Anatomical nomonrlainio, 27 
Aoatirinical t.rrna, 2ft 
4natenue de$ Galtng 29, 25, 2*1 
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Areci]‘ tit stir. iiv 

Annals of af Talari, 4 . 6, II, 17, 10, Id, 40, fil 
AqtAbAdln, lift 
Arabian 'Medicine, aiii, si 
I r.iliirin MfJtcmr tbjr K. O. Rrow nl, 9C 
111, III, 115 

Arabic Medical compendium, 65, 110 
Arabic Medical literature, 10, 24 , 29, 55. 

111. 116 

Arabic Medical Ircbnirol term*. 21 
Arabic Mrdk , »l n< meoclutore. 26 
Ar. Alehrmisten t 13. 27 
ibnf conquest 0 / K<jv$>t, 11 
trahsche IcadamiCn. IO 
Arolische f.%le*atut der Judrrt, H 
* l#ul' u-ji Hntd Ke Tn'alluqAt, 30, 31 
Arrliigreea f Arkagliani* or Artia.ante), 60 
Ariatollo. 6«. 06 6 n, 0U 
Arjbliar (Arjyabb»tt»i 31 
Arkand 31 

Aru'aui or ArcMtu (Arehclatia). 50 
At. Ubrrseitutujen h>m flam (• rtrchtchen t 
at Atbdh, it, 13 

A'tiMnna (al-Uaabl6l») 130 
Aaacmanua, 15 

istanlar (.1 ihtanrjoh rtdatja) 40, 42, 43, Cl 
A'ihdr i-lchnyr run 
.Cthilru’i Bit&d, 31 
Auraoptfh. aa*vi 

Avicenna w, xri, nii, u, wii, w.ii ruii. 
sli. II, 61, 126, 131, i;il. I 6 

Ariiunli Chandra KnvitAki, (il 
AfoiTrdk College, ali 
Ay irv-iljp pbarutacapneia, 107 
Aiominoa (Anaximenes), 57 
A'taiu Huiiiiiyuu HhirwAnl, xnviii 

B 

B»>lrnM-Dlri of Dinutcu*, ti\ii 
UabiuM-Diu'a, m, ui 
Bal A'i'cJ-Dtn al *A*mul(. 21 
Rukmanu of the Deccan , urri 
fluhru'l Fatcdtd f*3 
Bah'utM*nAfl\ 63 
Ualtian, 07 
Band Abjar, C 


Band MAritb, 6 
Band Muhsllab, 3 
Batui Mutiajjim 10, 

Band Mini, 10 

Baud Tbaqlf, C 

Ibinol, mi, miii, xmii 

ILrani TdriAh-i- Flrus ShAH\. mi, mil 

Barinak, 35 

Barmecide*, 10, 35. 36 

IL mine ul liuapital. u\iv 

Ban), *A|1 Karim, *i 

abBatlAuf, 60 

lUyto’I- Hikinn, 10.21 * 

Benjamin o t Tmlela, xaix 
| Urrcllilrl, J , 22. 1J6 
Bln IA the plnaicLn, 37 
Hbikhiiii KbAo (too of * A lam KLAn Lodi), 07 
lUiiabagiatna Kunj* Lai. 61, 

Hliunl (Milo), 06, 07 
Bill, de I.' B cole dcs ftaute Ftudr, 13 
BilgrAml. A. A., mi.i 
BlniArialAna (lioapitala), mir 

• bBIrdrui. m\ii, shit. 31 
Bitri>| 80 

Blatbam, Or . J., w 
Bolt id n, 12 

Boob of ftelujion and’Fmfure 4H 
Drahtna Stddhdtttu 35 
Brnekt-lmanii, Call, slii, xliv, rlv, xlvii 
Brown**. II (J., v, run, umi, m 
alii. 6. 12, 43, 40. 63, 87. 06. 115 
Brovx n 8rt|uard. six 
Budge. K. A. VV., xlvni 
ftukliArf B'»* Qahtlf of), 6 
PurbAmiM-Pin, »v 
Bullor, 13 

C 

Canon, xv, *x, xxi, xaxii, 65, 61, 112, 126, 
127, 18ft, 134 
Curiimly, K., IH 

Catatoijue of Arabic and Persian Slss. of 
Ofiutai Public Library , Bankipur mW 
Catalogue of Arab ic M*a. of T For»l>all«, 
06 

Crow. Prof. A. A., alii 
ChahAr SfaqA'a, 85 
Chakra Palta, 1H0 
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Chak.*T»rli. I>r I*. |i |<iH 

Chofak 33. 40. » J. I », 10 ►, Ili 

Cbtwjju. 97 
CbioU Magi. 100 

romj>rn(/itim of .(Aiiiii 5S 
< ompi ruhutn of Gaorgtt 5* 

Cultur Getchtchte tier (front |7 
Currtanus I Kumnnijna f), 10 

D 

Dafdil.iFIril: Shdhl, mu Kill! 
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III (Plate 1) 

2 

HayawAn 

HayawAn 

IX 

29 

Matter 

Matters 

XI 

a 

8nlnr-i*Jang 

ftAlAr-i-Jong 

XII 

0 

Mali mud ay Siddiqi 

Mahmud af Siddiqi 

XJX (Plato II) 

7 

Cautarization 

Cauterization 

XXI (Plato Til) 

2 

BAyiyya 

BAqiyya 

XXIV 

1 

hospitals 

hospitals. 

2 

11 

ShahAh 

SbihAb 

2 

16 

Mukbndrim 

Mukhadram 

2 

29 

Translation of 

Translation by 

5 

17 

Pleurisy 

pleusriBy 

5 

18 

tberopoutics 

therapeutic 

5 30 A 32 

KitAbu’t-Tib 

KitAbu*t-Tibb 

6 

9 

Ibu HeshAm 

I bn Utah Am 

6 

16 

fifth 

sixth 

6 

22 

Choaroes 

Kbusrau 

6 

82 

Flaytbnm 

Hnytham 

0 
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catalogue 

Catalogue 

9 

7 

with as little 

with little 

0 
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a. 

10 

10 

Gottingen 

Gottingen 

11 

18 

movement of 

movement among 

12 

8 

possesed 

was 

14 

27 

Zira*anti*l 

ZirA’atiM 

15 

18 

pharmacology 

ph ar maco p oe ia 

16 

9 

MAsuwavh 

MAsarjawayh 

21 

19 

al-'Abudf 

al-'IbAdt 

26 

6 

a a LJJ 

a-nUt 
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29 

Paramukh 

Pramukh 
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there were other courtiers 

there were also other cour¬ 
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43 

10 

other work* 1 

other works 

45 

13 

Abu Snhl * AH* b. 

Abu’l Ijfasan ’All* b. Said 

46 

25 

MeyureJ 

Meynard 

53 

6 

IrfdqiMJayAt 

Arfiiqi'l Haydt 

53 

17 

Reply to the 

Reply to the Different 
Denominations of the 
Christians)* 

53 

18 

KitAbu'l-IdAh 

K.tAbul-IdAh 

53 

20 

Different Denominations 
of the Christians)* 


57 

20 

Oroibasios, Pauls 

Oribssius, Paul us 

57 

80 

Oribasios, 

Oribnsius, 

57 

34 

Berlin, 1925 

Berlin, 1928 

58 

5 

PauloH 

Pauius 

58 

23 

medicine 

Medicine 

58 

31 

trestles 

treatises 

59 

12 

Domes of book 

names of books 

75 

8 

walking 

insomnia 

75 

14 

On what t he heat of 
urine 

On what t he thickness of 
unine 

76 

17 

cloths and skins 

cloths made of cotton, silk 
and skins 

81 

36 

when it should not he 
resorted to 

stoppage of bleeding 

81 

23 

these medical philosophi 
cal 

- these medical, philosophi¬ 
cal 

82 

6 

Jonhs 

J dribs 

82 

22 

her hair also 

her hairs also 

83 

14 

regarding it 

regarding 

83 

80 

or. Ms. p. 2. 

Or. Ms. p. 2. 

88 

31 

Nosq, 

Naskh, 

84 

3 

in this commentory 

in his commentary 

84 

7 

ol-TTamawi 

nl-HtimnivI 

84 

83 

Browne, or. 

Browne, Or. 

86 

82 

PP- - / 

PP- 

88 

25 

c rij cr* 

*) er* y 

97 

14 

Lodies 

Lodis 

97 

23 

Budhnn 

Buddhnu 

97 

28 

MufcAUe 

Mut&I.Vc 
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20 & 34 

TobqAt 

'fabaq&t 

99 

28 

M uktubat*i-Quddusiyya 

Maktubut-i-Quddiisiyya 

99 

33 

Nazir Ahmad 

Nadhir Abroad 

100 

4 

in eg Dale 

magnet 

101 

2 

experienced 

experience 

101 

10 

prophet 

Prophet 

103 

31 

huping cough 

hooping cough 

104 

13 

Erykieplas 

Erysipelua 

108 

17 

E. H«a# 

Dr. E. Haas 

108 

18 

Dr. Haaa 

Dr. E. Haaa 

109 

15 

sbifd 

Shifd 

109 

34 

supplimentrd 

supplemented 

112 

36 

al-H&vi 

al-HAwi 

113 

3 

One being 

On being 

11H 

34 

J. Hcrsebbirg 

J. Hirachberg 

114 

81 

1 See p. 95 

1 sec supra p. 80 

115 

25 

Hibntu'hL&h 

Hibatu'lldh 

115 

35 

British Museum or 

British Museum Or. 



